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TuaT part of our subject which is 
included under the title of the pres- 
ent article is the most difficult, com- 
plicated, and extensive of the seve- 
ral divisions under which we have 
classed the various and weighty du- 
ties of the rich. A volume of the 
most carefully prepared sermons, or 
a copious moral treatise, from the 
nand of a master of spiritual and 
moral science, could alone do justice 
to the demands of such a theme. 
The question to be answered, and it 
is one which harasses many a heart 
and conscience, is, How shall one 
live and govern his household amid 
the abundance of temporal goods, so 
as to make his state in life subserve 
the great ehd to which a Christian 
must direct all his thoughts and ac- 
tions? ‘The solution of this problem 
is theoretically and practically diffi- 
cult, The language of Jesus Christ 
and the apostles in respect to the dif- 
ficulty is* startling, and even terrify- 
ing. Our Lord said: “ How hardly 
Shall they that have riches enter into 
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the kingdom of God. For it is easier 
Jor acamel to pass through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” ‘The efforts 
which some critics have made to 
soften and diminish this fearful de- 
claration of Christ by changing 
“camel” into “cable,” or making the 
“needle’s eye” to be a gate of the 
city, so-called, are frivolous and fu- 
tile. The figure is that of a laden 
camel before the eye of a small nee- 
dle, through which his driver is es- 
saying to make him pass, And its 
force consists precisely in the utter 
and extravagant absurdity of the im- 
age which it presents to the mind. 
It is intended to represent that which 
is violently contrary to the laws of 
nature, and, therefore, impossible. 
And it is this impossibility which is 
taken to illustrate the difficulty of a 
rich man entering the kingdom of 
God. What follows elucidates and 
completes the idea which our Lord 
intended to present before the minds 
of all his followers. His astounded 
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listeners exclaimed, “Who then can 
be saved?” To whom he replied: 
“ The things that are impossible with 
men are possible with God.”* ‘The 
power of God, some philosophers 
tell us, can compress the substance 
of a camel into such small dimen- 
sions that it can pass through the 
eye of a needle. By that almighty 
power, and that alone, Christ teaches, 
can a rich man with his substance 
pass through the narrow gate of 
the kingdom of God. 

St. James addresses to the rich the 
following terrible invective: .“ Go 
to now, ye rich men, WEEP AND HOWL 
for your miseries that shall come upon 
you.”¢ Similar passages might be 
multiplied, and the comments and 
applications of the successors of the 
apostles, in a similar strain, have 
filled the pages of the fathers and 
doctors of the church, and resounded 
from the chair of truth, from the days 
of the apostles to our own. Great 
numbers of the rich have been im- 
pelled by the force of these alarming 
declarations to seek for perfection 
and salvation by following the coun- 
sel which our Lord gave to the rich 
young man. Let those who have 
the opportunity and the vocation to 
do the same imitate their example ; 
we will not dissuade them, and let 
parents and others beware of dissuad- 
ing, much more hindering, any who 
are dependent on them from obeying 
such a divine call, This is one of 
the duties of the rich, which we will 
specify here in passing, that we may 
not be obliged to recur to it here- 
after—to give their best and dearest, 
their sons and daughters, the most 
gifted, the most gracious, the most 
loved, as Jephte gave his daughter, a 
sacrifice to God and the church, 
whenever the Lord honors them by 
the demand. But it is not our pur- 


*St. Luke xviii. 24, etc. 
+St. James v. 1. 
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pose to persuade any to follow the 
evangelical counsels. We are speak- 
ing of the way of keeping God’s 
commandments in a state of riches 
in the world. There must be a way 
of living a perfect life; and gaining 
heaven, not merely “so as by fire,” 
but with the abundant merit which 
wins a bright crown—in spite of 
the possession of riches, and even by 
means of those riches. Wealth is not 
an evil, but the abuse of wealth. 
Temporal goods are not in them- 
selves an obstacle to perfection and 
salvation, but the sins and _ vices 
which are caused by attachment 
to them, and the self-indulgence for 
which they afford the facility. The 
possession of wealth increases a per- 
son’s responsibilities and dangers, but 
at the same time augments his power 
of doing good and acquiring merit, 
Human nature, left to itself, ordinari- 
ly swells up, through the possession 
of either. material or intellectual 
riches, to such a huge bulk of pr 

avarice, and sensuality, that it is lik 
a laden camel, or, as we may say, like 
an elephant with a tower full of 
armed men on its back; and in this 
condition, submission to the law of 
Christ is like passing through the eye 
of a fine cambric needle. But God, 
with whom those things are possible 
which are impossible to men, has not 
left human nature to itself. Through 
the Incarnation and _ the 
through regenerating and sanctifying 
grace, through the aids of the Holy 
Spirit, Catholic faith, the sacraments, 
the examples of the saints, Catholic 
principles and education, the enno- 
bling, purifying power of religion— 
human nature can be kept, in the 
state of abundance and prosperity, as 
well as in that of poverty and adver- 
sity, from the contamination of world- 
liness and iniquity. Even more, it 
can glorify its state, and turn it to the 
best and highest use, by the practice 


cross, 
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of the most exalted Christian virtues. 
‘The proof of this may be seen in the 
fact that this has been done in many 
thousands of instances, and is being 
done now in every part of Christen- 
dom. 

The principles upon which Chris- 
tian sanctity in the great, the noble, 
and the wealthy is based, are all 
summed up by the Apostle St. James 
in this short sentence: “Let the 
brother of low condition glory in his 
exaltation, but the rich in his being 
low,’* which is more literally trans- 
lated, “in his humility.” Humility 
entitles the rich man to claim all the 
special blessings which are so fre- 
quently and emphatically promised 
in the New Testament to the poor. 
It is poverty of spirit, or interior de- 
tachment from temporal goods for 
the love of God, and not mere ex- 
terior poverty, which fits a person for 
the kingdom of God, The poor and 
lowly, if they are possessed of 
Catholic faith, have so little of that 
which makes the present life bril- 
liant and attractive that they are 
forced by a happy kind of necessity 
to find everything in the church and 
their religion. They find their no- 
bility in their baptism, their glory in 
the sign of the cross and their Ca- 
tholic profession, their treasure in the 
blessed sacrament, their palace with 
its picture gallery and service of gold 
and silver in the church, their royal 
audiences at the ever open court of 
the King and Queen of heaven, their 
gala-days and spectacles in the festi- 
vals and processions and ceremonies 
of the ecclesiastical year, their ideal 
vision of coming happiness in heav- 
en, They are “rich in faith,” and 
“glory in their exaltaticn” as the 
“heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” The rich must do volunta- 
rily what the poor do from necessity. 


*St. James i. 9, 10. 
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They must quit the position in their 
own esteem which human pride 
loves so dearly to take, of superiority 
over others on account of accidental 
and temporal advantages, and come 
down to the common level at the 
foot of the cross, where pride of rank 
and power, pride of intellect, and 
pride of wealth are alike annihilated, 
to make way for a true and lasting 
exaltation in the Son of God. 

Here, then, is the first duty of the 
rich—to adoptinwardly, profess open- 
ly, and act out consistently the same 
principles of Catholic faith which are 
common to all Christians, and to 
place their glory, their treasure, their 
heart’s affection, their end in life, 
their hope of happiness, not in the 
transitory things of this life, but in 
the kingdom of God; “ decause as 
the flower of the grass they shall fade 
away.” 

These transitory things, however, 
do last for a little while, and, al- 
though worthless as a final end and 
object to live for, are necessary and 
valuable as means. Private inter- 
pretation of the Scripture might de- 
duce from it that Christ intended to 
do away with all power, rank, human 
science, art, commerce, wealth, and 
civil or social polity, with marriage 
and the family even, and thus extin- 
guish this present world and this life 
to make way for the next. This is not 
the interpretation of the. church or 
the way of Catholic practice. All 
these worldly, transitory things are 
retained and made use of, notwith- 
standing that “the figure of this 
world passeth away.” The rich man 
who is resolved to be a perfect Chris- 
tian needs, therefore, to know not 
only what esteem he is to place on 
wealth and other temporal things: in 
reference to the real and final good, 
but how practically to use them for 
the attainment of the same, and for 
helping his dependents and others to 
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attain it. The more we go into de- 
tail in regard to this matter, the more 
difficult it becomes to draw lines and 
lay down practical rules, A sound 
and well-directed conscience must at 
Jast be the guide of each one, and it 
is a sufficient though not strictly in- 
fallible guide to those who are in- 
structed in good general principles. 
One general principle which may 
be useful as a rule for application to 
a great many particular cases is this : 
Those indulgences which gratify the 
more refined and intellectual tastes 
may be more freely made use of 
than those which gratify the senses. 
Another principle, closely allied to 
this, is the following: Whatever has 
an honorable or useful end is allow- 
able ; whatever merely gratifies a self- 
ish passion must be condemned and 
avoided. To. apply these principles 
as rules in certain important particu- 
lar cases, let us begin with the rich 
man’s The first fault and 
folly to be avoided is extravagance. 
He ought not to embarrass 
tate and prejudice the interests of his 


house. 
his es- 


family by spending more money on 
his houses and the decoration of his 
groun If he 
motive .is ostentation, or 
some other inordinate passion, and 


> 
1 
1 


ls than he can afford. 


does, his 


therefore worthy of condemnation. 
That there has a vast amoun 
of extravagance in this respect in our 
country within the past thirty years 
is obvious to every one. 


been 


The out- 
side show of our towns and cities in- 
dicates an amount of wealth certainly 
four times greater than really exists. 
A man who is governed by Chris- 
tian principles, with which common 
sense and sound reason always co- 
incide in so far as they are competent 
to judge of what is right, wiil, of 
course, avoid all extravagance. 
More than this, he will not take the 
lead in splendor and magnificence 
of buildings and furniture, even if he 
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has wealth enough to do so without 
extravagance. On the contrary, he 
will choose to be rather behind than 
before his compeers in this respect, 
We are not speaking now of princes 
and magnates, but of private citizens, 
There is no fitness, especially in a 
republic, in making private residences 
palaces. It is proper to prov ide for 
all the conveniences of domestic life, 
Moreover, architectural beauty in 
the construction of houses, and taste 
and elegance in their furniture, give 
decorum to life, and innocent and re. 
fining pleasure to those who behold 
them, and a means of living to a 
large class of persons who are espe- 
cially fitted for a kind of work which 
demands artistic taste and skill. We 
cannot draw the line precisely where 
mere and luxurious pomp, 
show, and splendor begin. We can 
only say that a man thoroughly im- 
bued with Christian principles and 
sentiments will be very anxious and 
careful to keep on the safe side of 
it, so far as he is able to do so. But 
whatever degree of costliness and 


useless 


splendor may be suitable or permis- 
sible in the residence of any Catholic 
gentleman, whether he be a plain, 
private citizen in our demo- 
cratic republic, or a nobleman, 
prince, or monarch 
everything should be made to « 
form not to a pagan, but a Christian 
and Catholic, ideal. All that is even 
bordering on heathen voluptuousness 
should be rigidly excluded. Works 
of Catholic art should adorn the 
walls even of the most publi 
splendid apartments. Every private 
room should have its crucifix, its Ma- 
donna, its vase of holy water, its prie- 
dieu, and books of prayer and devo- 
tion. An oratory, fitted up with the 
utmost elegance and costliness that 
is suitable to the circumstances, 
should be the shrine and chief orna- 
ment of the house. The library and 
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other receptacles for books should 
be pure of all that is tainted and cor- 
rupting, and filled up with everything 
which Catholic literature can furnish, 
poth in English and in the other 
languages which the members of 
the highly distinguished circle we 
have the honor of addressing are 
supposed to know. In a word, the 
elegancies and ornaments of life 
should be made to minister to intel- 
lectual cultivation, to the education 
of the higher and more refined tastes 
of the soul; and these should be 
made all subservient to that which is 
highest of all—the cuiture and im- 
provement of the sfiri¢ in the know- 
ledge and love of the Supreme Truth 
and the Infinite Beauty. 

Just at the moment of writing 
down these thoughts, we have come 
across a beautiful sketch of the fami- 
ly of Count Stolberg, in the pages of 
a German periodical. It is so ap- 
propriate as an illustration that we will 
postpone any further continuation of 
our subject, and finish the present ar- 
ticle with a translation of the sketch 
alluded to.* 


“It is singular (writes Count Stolberg) 
that [ cannot remember ever to have 
heard in the house of my parents such 
words as money, competency, economy, 
expense, saving. At that time luxury 
had not yet become the fashion ; and, 
even if it had been, the house of our pa- 
rents was like an island. We lived sep- 
arate from others, although scarcely ad- 
verting to the fact that our life was so re- 
tired. There was just as little said about 
making ourselves comfortable as about 
money and fashion. The modern luxury 
in chairs and sofas with all its ingenious 
contrivances was altogether unknown to 
us. All the articles of furniture, our 
dress, and the table were good and befit- 
ting our rank; but we might have said 
about all these things what Cyrus said 
at the table of Astyages about the cus- 
toms of the Persians: ‘I do not know 


*From Der Katholik, for January, 1872. 
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whether at that time all people remained 
longer children, or whether we ourselves 
only remained so.’ Count Stolberg’s 
father died in the year 1765, and the last 
anxious wish of his heart was that ‘his 
children might walk in the way of the 
Lord.” How much, writes the count, 
this desire occupied the hearts of both my 
father and my mother! I can still hear 
my mother say that she envied no one so 
much as the mother of the seven Mac- 
chabees ; that she was the most fortu- 
nate of mothers. It was her solitary 
wish, prayer, and effort that she might 
one day be able to say, ‘Lord, here are 
we, and the children whom thou hast 
given us ’—it was the soul of her entire 
plan of education. 

“ At the father’s death, the countess 
gave his Bible to the young Count Fred- 
eric, and wrote in it the following words : 
‘This Bible, which your blessed father 
used on the very day of his death, con- 
soling himself with the words, ‘‘ Thou 
hearest, O Lord! the longing of those 
who cry to thee, their heart is sure that 
thou dost give ear to them,” must prove 
a great blessing to you, and continually 
stimulate you to love the Word of God, 
to venerate it, to make it the rule of your 
life, as he did, and to seek consolation 
in it to the end of your life. For this, 
may the Triune God give you his grace 
and benediction !’ 

“The mother’s testament to her chil- 
dren, which was found after her death, in 
1773, in her writing-desk, was as follows: 
‘ Dear children, cling to the Saviour, to his 
merits, to his faithful heart; and do not 
love the world or what is in the world. For 
all is passing, and but mere dust of the 
earth. Nothing can last with us through 
life and in death but the blood of Jesus, 
the grace of God, communion and friend- 
ship with him. Seek for this; do not 
rest until you possess it; and then hold 
it fast; this will help you through until 
we are with him; oh! let not one, not one 
remain behind. I will always watch 
over you, and will hasten to meet you 
with open arms when you come after me. 
Watch and pray !’ 

“We can understand without difficulty 
from this how Count Stolberg could say, 
‘Christ, the Saviour of the world, was the 
guiding star of my youth. Our parents 
desired nothing more earnestly than that 
we should seek him, love him, and confess 
him before the whole world. I have al- 
ways regarded that as my highest duty, 
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which necessarily led me into the Catho- 
lic Church,’” 


In this sketch of Count Stolberg’s 
parents and early home, we see the 
old-fashioned simplicity and piety of 
the best sort of the ancient Lutheran 
nobility of Germany. ‘There is a 
sombre and austere character in the 
picture, partly belonging to the na- 
tional temperament, but chiefly due 
to that shadow of sadness which Pro- 
testantism in its more earnest phase 
casts over the practice of virtue and 
religion. The count himself, as is 
well known toall, while preserving all 
that was good and truly Christian in 
the principles and habits given him 
by his early education, cast aside its 
sectarian prejudices and errors to 
embrace the Catholic religion. In 
him, as the model of a perfect Christian 
gentleman and scholar, to quote again 
the language of the writer in Der 
Katholik, 
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“was gloriously fulfilled the wish ex. 
pressed by Lavater (a Protestant) in 4 
letter to the count. ‘Become an honor 
to the CatholicChurch! Practise virtues 
which are impossible to a non-Catholic! 
Do deeds which will prove that you; 
change had a great end, and that you 
have not failed to gain it. You have 
saints, I do not deny it : we have none, at 
least none like yours. Be to all Catho- 
lics and non Catholics a shining exam. 
ple of that virtue which is the most wor 
thy of imitation and of Christian holi 
ness.’” . 


We have been tempted into a di- 
gression which will, we trust, not be 
ungrateful to our readers, and find 
that we have not been able to bring 
our series of short articles to a close 
in the present number, as we had 
hoped to do. We must therefore re- 
sume the same subject after another 
month, and we trust that our gentle 
readers, upon their summer excur- 
sions, will find time and inclination 
to listen to one more brief moral in- 
struction. 
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TRUE hearts, that beat so fast, but now are still, 
° The gracious days will never come again 
Ye loved and sang; your tender accents will 
Linger no more on the warm lips of men! 
Alas! your speech lies with ye in the grave! 
Yet where Montpellier’s skies their balm impart, 
And Barcelona wooes the southern wave, 
The student cons your pages when his heart 


Hungers for solace. 


Take it in kind part, 


Count it not loss, dear hearts, but loyalty, 
If I like him, though with a ruder hand, 

Am fain to cull your flowers too sweet to die, 
To waft their fragrance to a distant land, 

And bid them blossom ’neath a colder sky. 
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THE HOUSE OF YORKE. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


EDITH’S YES. 


In the opinion of their old friends 
in Boston, the Yorke family had lost 
something during their sojourn in the 
wilderness, It was not that they 
were less charming, less kind, less 
well-bred, but they were not so or- 
thodox in religion. Mrs. Yorke, it 
is true, resumed her regular attend- 
ance at Dr. Stewart’s church; but her 
husband seldom accompanied her 
now, and, it was ascertained, absent- 
ed himself with her permission. 

“JT would not have him go for my 
sake, when he does not wish to go 
for his own,” she remarked tran- 
quilly. 

The time had been when Mrs. 
Yorke would have been horrified at 
such a defection, and would have 
called in the doctors of the church to 
exhort the backslider. She was evi- 
dently growing lax in her religious 
principles. 

Melicent always accompanied her 
mother, and had the true down-drawn, 
regulation countenance; but Clara 
was seldom seen in their pew, and 
boldly answered, when questioned on 
the subject, that she sometimes went 
to the Catholic churches to hear the 
music. “I go wherever I can hear 
Wilcox play the organ,” she said. 
“T never tire listening to him. Oth- 
ers play difficult music with dexterity, 
and you admire their skill; but he 


plays the same, and you forget that 
there is any skill in it. Such be- 
witching grace! Such laughter run- 
ning up and down the keys! Such 
picturesque improvisations! He play- 
ed last Sunday something that called 
up to me a scene in Seaton—that bit 
of meadow on East Street, Edith. 
There was some sort of musical 
groundwork, soft and monotonous, 
with little blossoming chords spring- 
ing up everywhere, and over it all 
swam a lovely, meandering melody 
with the vox humana. When the 
bell rang, at the Sanctus, he caught 
the sound, and ran straight up into 
the stars, as though some waiting an- 
gel had flown audibly up to heaven 
to announce the time of the conse- 
cration. It is delightful to hear him. 
In his graver music, and his chorus- 
es, I do not so much distinguish him 
from others; but he is the only or- 
ganist I know who gives an idea of the 
play of the little saints and cherubim 
in heaven, their dancing, their singing, 
their swift flights to the earth and 
back again, and all their exquisite 
loves, and pranks, and delights — 
their very worship like the worship 
of birds and flowers.” 

Not a word about doctrines, about 
the iniquities of Rome, the supersti- 
tion of Papists, the idolatry of the 
Mass! 
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What wonder if these good peo- 
ple, who considered it blasphemy to 
associate cherubic music with any 
more rapid motion than that of the 
semibreve and minim, should think 
Miss Clara Yorke in a dangerous 
way? It was hoped, however, that 
when Dr. Stewart and Melicent were 
married, his influence would recall 
her to a sense of duty. 

The doctor did try, carefully, 
though, warned by his wife, and. by 
some sharp, though tacit, rebuffs 
from Mr. Yorke and Edith. He 
spoke one day philosophically of the 
obnoxious Review, as though there 
were no question of truth, but mere- 
ly of cleverness in handling certain 
subjects, and, in a careless @ propos, 
offered Mr. Yorke the loan of certain 
volumes, which, he privately believ- 
ed, would triumphantly controvert 
the controversialist. The doctor had 
not read any of these Catholic autho- 
rities. 

“Thank you!” Mr. Yorke replied. 


He wished to be friendly, and really 
liked the doctor when he let theology 


alone. Besides, he was dining there, 
and could not be disagreeable. 

After dinner, Melicent slipped out 
of the room a few minutes; and 
when her father went home, she said 
sweetly, “ By the way, papa, I put 
up those books the doctor spoke of 
to you, if you like to take them now. 
They lie on the hall table.” 

“ Let them He /” replied Mr. Yorke, 
with a glance and an emphasis which 
were not even doubtful. 

He might permit Dr. Stewart to 
exhort him, but he would not be 
schooled by his own daughter. 

There was but little to tell of the 
family for a while. Mr. Yorke em- 
ployed a part of his time in attend- 
ing to Carl’s and Edith’s pecuniary 
affairs, everything being entrusted to 
his management. Patrick was his 
assistant occasionally, and was also 
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Edith’s coachman ; for the only car. 
riage they kept belonged to Edith. 

Betsey was Mrs. Yorke’s special 
dependence. She was a sort of 
housekeeper, as well as nurse. When 
the lady was ill, no one else could 
lift, and serve, and watch as Betsey 
could; and when she was in low spi- 
rits, Betsey could scout her vapors 
very refreshingly, when the others in- 
creased them, perhaps, by indulgence. 
On all her little journeys, Betsey ac- 
companied Mrs. Yorke. Her quaint, 
country ways were a constant source 
of amusement, her faithful affection 
and sturdy good sense a staff to lean 
on. 

Mrs. Yorke had, at the last mo- 
ment, concluded not to bring the 
young Pattens to Boston, but had se- 
cured them places with the family 
who had taken her house. “I do 
not approve of children being sepa- 
rated from their parents,” she had 
said, “and being placed in such dif- 
ferent circumstances that their child- 


‘ish associations seem discordant to 


them. I know no situation more 
cruel than that where a child is 
ashamed of its parents’ poverty and 
ignorance. Besides, I think it my 
duty to rescue these poor Catholi 
girls.” 

So Mary and Anne had been 
brought to Boston, and were now 
living in a blissful state of affection- 
ate gratitude toward their employers, 
and rapture with their church. 

In Seaton, Catholics were still in 
an almost Babylonish captivity. Their 
church had been burned a few weeks 
after the Yorkes left town; but to- 
ward spring they had a priest—not 
Father Rasle— who came once in 
two months, and said Mass for them 
in a private house. He was not mo- 
lested. 

Edith had not forgotten her friends 
there, and, among other gifts, had 
sent to Mrs. Patten a small library, 
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chiefly of controversial books. So 
Boadicea was now investigating the 
Catholic religion. She examined it 
severely and critically, through a pair 
of round-eyed, horn-bowed specta- 
cles, missing not a sentence, nor date, 
nor word of title-page in those vol- 
umes. She meant to show everybody 
that she was searching the subject in 
an exhaustive manner, and that the 
doctors of the church would have to 
exert themselves to the utmost, and 
bring all their learning and eloquence 
to bear, if they wished to convince 
her. But, underneath this vain pre- 
tence, her heart yearned to enter that 
fold where her lost little one had 
found refuge, and where she had seen 
such examples of Christian endu- 
ance and charity. 

And so, with no event in the fami- 
ly save Melicent’s marriage, the win- 
ter and summer passed away, and 
another winter came. In that win- 
ter, Edith had news of an event for 
which she had been looking and long- 
ing ever since Carl went away. His 
letters had all been addressed to his 
mother, but in one of them, about 
Christmas-time, came a note for Ed- 
ith. He was in Asia, and his letter 
was dated at Bangkok. He had been 
across Cambodia, from the Menam 
to the Mekong, as far as the country 
of the savage Stiens. “ And here, 
in this wild place, my dear Edith,” 
he wrote, “I gave up, and was bap- 
tized. I had thought, while talking 
with Monsignor Miche, vicar-aposto- 
lic of the mission to Cambodia and 
Laos, that, as soon as I should reach 
Europe, I would enter the church, 
Indeed, while I heard this, an accom- 
plished gentleman, tell of the per- 
secution he had suffered when he was 
a simple missionary in Cochin-China, 
the imprisonment, the beating with 
rods which cut the flesh so that blood 
followed, the asking for and taking 
himself ‘the blows intended for a 
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companion too frail to bear more—a 
story, Edith, which carried my mind 
back to St. Paul, yet which was told 
with a boyish gaiety and simplicity— 
while I heard this, my impulse was 
to throw myself at his feet, and ask 
to be baptized by his consecrated 
hand. But, you know, enthusiasm 
does not often overcome me; and, 
since he did not urge me then, the 
good minute went. When, after- 
ward, he exhorted me, I promised 
him that I would not long delay. 
But, when I reached the Stien coun- 
try, over that miserable route-of 
swamps, cataracts, and forests filled 
with wild beasts, and found another 
soldier of Christ living there, in that 
horrible solitude, sick, suffering, but 
undismayed, my Teutonic phlegm 
deserted me. The chief citizens of 
Father Guilloux’s republic are ele- 
phants, tigers, buffaloes, wild boars, 
the rhinoceros; and the most frequent 
and intimate visitors at his house of 
bamboos are scorpions, serpents, and 
centipedes, And yet, all the com- 
plaint this heroic man made was that 
he had but few converts. The sav- 
ages are so joined to their idols, he 
said, Edith, tearsran down my face. 
My whole heart melted. ‘ Father,’ 
I said, ‘here is a savage convert, if 
you will take him. I cannot stay 
one hour longer out of the church 
which gives birth to such children!’ 
And so I was baptized. And, my 
sweet girl, I thought then that, if the 
time should ever come when I should 
be so happy as to make Edith my 
wife, I should like to have the same 
saintly hands join us. I told Father 
Guilloux of you, and he sends you 
his blessing. You see I have heard 
all about Mr. Rowan. 

“ And now I turn my face home- 
ward, though my route will not be 
very direct. Since I am here, where 
I shall probably never come again, 
1 think it best to carry out my pro- 








gramme. But the intention of it is 
somewhat different; for I find that a 
Catholic does not need to travel 
abroad to find out how men should 
be taught and governed. 

“T am sure that you pray for me 
constantly; and, believe me, your 
name has been as constantly uttered 
by me during the whole length of 
my wanderings, and is strung, Edith 
on Edith, like a daisy-chain, two- 
thirds round the world.” 

It was thus Carl first told Edith 
his wishes ; and, from the moment of 
that reading, she considered herself 
betrothed to him. 

She carried her letter to her aunt, 
who already knew from her own let- 


CHAPT 
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The second summer after their re- 
turn to Boston, Clara went down to 
spend in Seaton with Hester ; and, late 
in July, the ship Zdith Yorke, Captain 
Cary, came sailing up Seaton River. 
The captain had made a prosperous 
voyage to India, and, having nothing 
else to do just now, had come down 
to Maine for a load of barrel-staves 
and boxes. To his mind, the fresh 
pine and ash made a pleasing con- 
trast to his rich Eastern cargo. 

Hester and her husband imme- 
diately made him at home with them. 
‘Their house was not so full but there 
was room for him, if he could live in 
the house with six boys. 

“You can, perhaps, bear it better, 
since they are sure to be very fond 
of you,” Mrs, Hester said. For the 
boys had clustered about the sailor 
before he had been ten minutes with 
them. 

Mrs. Cleaveland was wont to say 
that the masculine element in hers 
and her mother’s immediate descen- 
dants would be rather overpowering 
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ter that Carl had entered the church 
and, placing it open in her hand, 
knelt before her while she read it. 

Mrs. Yorke took the hands that 
trembled in her lap, and gazed into 
the fair face uplifted to hers. Edith’s 
cheeks were like crimson roses, her 
beautiful eyes shone through tears, 
her lips were parted by the quicken- 
ed little breaths that told of 
quickened heart-beats. 

“There is no mistake this time ?” 
Mrs. Yorke asked, smiling. “You 
say yes with all your heart ?” 

“ Aunt Amy,” Edith exclaimed, 
* T’m one yes from head to foot, and 
the gladdest yes that ever was spok- 
en!” 


her 
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SHAPTER 


were its members not the salt of the 
earth. 

“ Poor little mamma was quite 
alarmed,” she said. ‘She protested 
that, if Melicent’s husband or mine 
called her mother, she would leave 
the country. So they are careful 
how they address her. Now, I am 
made of sterner stuff, and nothing 
else makes me so proud as to have 
all these boys call me mother.” 

Hester’s boys presented rather an 
imposing array. ‘There were Major 
Cleaveland’s eldest, Charles and 
Henry, college-students of twenty and 
twenty-two years of age, healthy, 
honest lads, not very clever, but full 
of energy and good sense. They 
were favorites at college, where the 
renaissance of muscle had destroyed 
the old empire of hollow chests and 
pale cheeks, and established as the 
watchword mens sana in corpore sa- 
no. Next to these was Eugene, now 
a slender youth of fifteen, cleverer 
than his brothers, but somewhat effe- 
minate in character. 
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Then came Hester’s three boys, 
Philip, Carl, and Robert. ‘The last, 
an infant a year old, had been nam- 
ed by Edith for her father, and he 
was, consequently, her dearest pet. 

«“ And now my troubles begin all 
over again,” soliloquized Clara, as she 
prepared to meet the sailor. “ Cap- 
tain Cary’s sudden flight seemed to 
cut the Gordian knot ; but his coming 
back makes the affair more double- 
and-twisted than ever.” 

She went to meet him, however, 
with an air of pleasant ease which 
betrayed no sign of complicated emo- 
tions, and asked of his adventures, 
and told all that had chanced to them 
during his absence, in the most 
friendly manner. 

Nor was the sailor less dignified, 
though the blush that overspread 
his face when she first appeared 
showed a momentary agitation. 

sut this highly proper and deco- 
rous demeanor did not last long. 
Before many days, Mrs, Cleaveland 
perceived that her boys were not the 
chief attraction which Captain Cary 
found in her house. It was plain 
that he was devoted, heart and soul, 
to Clara; and it was plain, also, that 
Clara was fully aware of that devo- 
tion, and made her sport of it, so 
Hester thought. 

It was true, the young woman did 
take a very high hand with her co- 
lossal admirer. She snubbed him, 
ordered him about, made him dance 
attendance, fetch and carry, and, al- 
together, tyrannized over him outra- 
geously. And he bore it all with 
the magnanimous patience of a great 
Newfoundland dog petting and bear- 
ing with the freaks of a captious 
child. But he grew sober and silent, 
and lost his smiles day by day. 

Sometimes Clara’s mood changed, 
and there would be little flits of sun- 
shine, momentary gleams of kindness 
and penitence; but her victim learn- 
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ed that he could not depend on the 
continuance of such friendliness. 

One day she had treated him so 
much worse than usual that, instead 
of staying to bear her raillery, he 
left the room, and went out into 
the garden where the children were 
playing. Clara seated herself in 
the window presently, and watch- 
ed him, saw him set little Bob-o’-Lin- 
coln, as they called the baby, on his 
shoulder, so that the child could 
reach the branch of a tree, saw him 
gently restrain and persuade Philip 
from throwing stones at the birds, 
and talk to Carl and Philip, when 
they came-to blows about something, 
till they kissed each other. And 
through it all she read in his face 
the indication of a heart sad and ill 
at ease. 

A yellow-bird flew over the gar- 
den, and dropped a pretty feather 
down, “Oh! that is what Aunt 
Clara likes,” cried Philip, running to 
pick it up. “She puts ’em in her 
books for marks.” 

He carried it to the sailor, who 
fastened it carefully in his button- 
hole, posy-wise. Even the children 
had perceived that what Aunt Clara 
liked was a matter of interest to their 
new friend. 

A servant came out to call the 
children in to their early supper; and 
Captain Cary, catching sight of Cla- 
ra in the window, went to her with 
the little feather in his hand. “ Phi- 
lip says you make book-marks of 
these,” he said, and offered it to 
her. 

There was no sign of coldness or 
resentment, neither was there any of 
subservience. It was the patience 
and affection of a tender and gene- 
rous heart, and the self-respect of 
one who is not humbled by the pet- 
tishness of another. 

Clara dropped her eyes as- she 
took the little offering. “ Yes,’ she 
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said. gently ; “and see the passage I 
am going to mark with it.” 

The book she held was Landor’s 
imaginary Conversations, open at the 
dialogue between Aéschines and Pho- 
cion. 

The sailor bent his head and read: 
“Your generosity is more pathetic 
than pity or than pain ;” and, looking 
up quickly into her face, to see what 
she meant, saw her eyes humid. 

His face brightened a little, but he 
said nothing. He was like a travel- 
ler among the Alps, who knows that 
a breath may bring the avalanche 
upon him. 

After a few weeks of this hide-and- 
seek, Hester was moved to expostu- 
late with her sister, whose conduct 
had astonished her. For, however 
gay and reckless Clara might be in 
talk, exaggerating on one side when 
she saw people lean too much to the 
other, and often saying what she 
did not mean, taking for granted that 
she was too well known to have her 
jests taken for earnest—in spite of 
this liveliness and effervescence of 
spirits, she had never been guilty 
of the slightest frivolity in her in- 
tercourse with gentlemen. Mrs, 
Yorke had taught her daughters, or 
nad cherished in them the pure femi- 
nine instinct, to treat with careful re- 
serve any man who should show a 
marked preference for them, unless 
that preference was fully reciprocat- 
ed. Hester, therefore, felt herself 
called on to admonish. 

“JT must say, Clara, I think you 
do wrong,” she said. “ Any one can 
see that the captain sets his life by 
you, and you treat him cruelly.” 

“Do you wish me to marry him ?” 
Clara asked in a cold voice. 

“Why, no!” exclaimed her sister. 
“You two are not at all suited to 
each other. But I would have you 
treat him kindly.” 

“Tf I treat him kindly, he will 
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think I like him,” Clara said quick- 
ly. 

“ Oh! I don’t mean very kindly, 
but with calm friendliness,” answer- 
ed her preceptress. 

“ Calm friendliness!” repeated the 
culprit with emphasis. “Oh! the 
airs that these little married kittens 
put on! Hester, seat yourself there, 
and look me in the face, while I lec- 
ture you. Fold. your hands, and at- 
tend to me. Now, allow me to re- 
mind you of two or three little facts. 
Firstly, I am two years older than 
you. Secondly, I am not a staid 
married woman with six boys, and I 
won't try to act as if I were. Third- 
ly, you don’t know as much about 
this business as you think you do. 
Fourthly, women who have a great 
facility for being shocked on all oc- 
casions are, according to my obser- 
vation, very likely to be shocking 
women. Fifthly, if you wish well to 
Captain Cary, you should wish to 
have him cease to care about me; 
and the surest way to attain that 
end is to treat him just as I am treat- 
ing him. No man can long desire a 
vixen for a wife. Sixthly ” — and 
sixthly, Clara began to cry. 

Hester, who never could bear to 
be blamed, had been herself on the 
point of crying, but, seeing her sister’s 
tears, concluded not to. 

“Why, what is the matter, Cla- 
ra ?” she asked in distress. 

“ The matter is that I am tired of 
being criticised,” answered her sister, 
wiping her eyes. “I am tired of 
having people tell me what I mean, 
instead of asking what I mean. | 
am tired of having people whom I 
know to be not so good as I am, set 
themselves up to be better.” 

“T never meant to set myself up 
to be better than you, Clara,” Hester 
began pitifully. “I —” 

“Bless me! Are you here still ?” 
exclaimed Miss Yorke, with a laugh 
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“]’d forgotten you. I was not talk- 
ing to you at all, you little goose! 
The truth is, Hester, I am getting as 
nervous as a witch. You mustn’t 
bother me.” 

Clara did seem to be nervous, and 
unlike herself. 

Having failed in her attempt to 
admonish her sister, Mrs. Cleaveland 
took occasion soon after to comfort 
the sailor. 

“You must not mind if Clara 
seems a little hard sometimes,” she 
said with gentle kindness. ‘She 
does not mean to hurt your feelings. 
It isonly her way. I know she thinks 
very highly of you.” 

“Oh! I understand her pretty 
well,” he replied gravely. “Clara 
has a good heart, and she never 
gives me a blow but she is sorry for 
it afterward. I don’t blame her. I 
suppose she sees that I rather took a 
liking to her” —he blushed up— 
“and that’s the way she makes me 
keep my distance. I understand 
Clara. She suits me.” 

He said this with a certain stateli- 
ness. Not even Clara’s sister might 
blame her to him. 

“ Rather took a liking,” was Cap- 
tains Cary’s way of expressing the fact 
that he had surrendered the whole of 
his honest, generous heart. 

There were fires in the woods 
about Seaton that summer, and, Au- 
gust being very dry, they increased 
so as to be troublesome. From Ma- 
jor Cleaveland’s house, which stood 
on the hill-top west of the village, 
they could see smoke encircling near- 
ly all the horizon by day; and by 
night flames were visible in every di- 
rection but the south, where the sea 
lay. The air was rank with smoke, 
cinders came on the wind when it 
rose, and vegetation turned sooty. 
Crops were spoiling, farm-houses 
were threatened, and large quantities 
of lumber were burned. People 
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looked every day more anxiously for 
rain, prayers were offered in the 
churches for it, and still it did not 
come. The blue of the sky changed 
to brazen, the silver and gold of 
moonlight and sunlight became lurid, 
the springs began to dry up. Some- 
times the day would darken with 
clouds, and they looked up hopeful- 
ly, and watched to see the saving 
drops descend. But week followed 
week, and the refreshing messengers 
passed by on the other side. More 
than once, when the sun was in the 
west, it showed them through that 
canopy of smoke the dense black 
peaks and rolling volumes of the thun- 
der-cloud, and at night they could 
see the beautiful lightning crinkling 
round the horizon, and hear the mu- 
sic of far-away thunder that came 
down with pelting rain on distant 
hills; but still their land was dry, 
their throats and eyes inflamed, and 
the fires crept nearer. 

Major Cleaveland came home to 
tea one night with an anxious face. 
“ They are afraid the fire will reach 
Arnold’s woods to-night,” he said ; 
“ and, if it does, Marvin’s house must 
go, and there is danger that some 
part of the town may burn. The 
wind is very high from the north- 
west.” 

Mr. Marvin, Mrs. Yorke’s tenant, 
had purchased her house and: land, 
and lived there, but the woods still 
bore their old name of Arnold’s 
woods. 

Later in the evening, while they 
sat looking out at the baleful glow 
that grew every moment brighter in 
the northwest, Charles and Henry 
Cleaveland came up from the village 
with later news.. Half the men in 
the town, they said, had gone out be- 
yond Grandfather Yorke’s place to 
fight fire. The firemen were all 
there, and Mr. Marvin had his fur- 
niture packed ready to send away 
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from the house at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 
“ And those poor Pattens!” Clara 
asked anxiously. “Have they wit 
enough to save themselves? Has 
any one thought of them ?” 

The boys had heard no mention 
made of the Pattens. They suppos- 
ed that, if the family had common 
sense, they had left their house by 
this time, for every one said that, un- 
less there should be a shower with 
that wind, the fire was not two hours 
distant. 

Captain Cary leaned from the 
window, and looked overhead. The 
only sign of sky was a cluster of stars 
in the zenith. All else was smoke. 
“This wind will bring a shower pret- 
ty near, at least, before the night is 
over,” he said. “It isn’t a wind out 
of a clear sky.” 

“T must know about those poor 
creatures !” Clara exclaimed. ‘“ They 
are so shut in that they would not 
be able to see which way to go, if the 
fire should come upon them; and I 
am afraid no one will think of them. 
Charley, if you will have the buggy 
out, I will drive over to Mr. Mar- 
vin’s.” 

“ Allright !” says Charley promptly. 

Captain Cary had already risen, 
“T’ve been thinking that l’d go over 
and help the men a little,” he remark- 
ed, with a moderate air, as if he had 
been in the habit of fighting fire eve- 
ry day of his life for recreation. 

“But you will have to change 
your clothes,” Clara said. “ That lin- 
en will never do. Now, see which 
will be dressed first. I must take 
off this organdie, of course. Hester, 
take out your watch and count the 
minutes.” 

She flew off merrily, her. rose-col- 
ored cloud of skirts filling the door- 
way as she went through, and Cap- 
tain Cary walked quietly after, one 
of his strides equal to three of her 
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small steps. In ten minutes they 
were heard again, opening the doors 
of their rooms at the same moment. 
and Clara appeared in a plaided wa- 
terproof suit, and a sailor hat set 
jauntily over the rich black coils of 
her hair, and laughingly claimed the 
victory. “We opened our doors at 
the same instant,” she said; “ but I 
stopped to button my gloves, and he 
has no gloves on. Never say again 
that a lady cannot dress as quickly 
as a gentleman.” 

Captain Cary displayed a pair of 
thick boots, for which he had ex- 
changed his summer shoes. “ May 
I be allowed to see what you have 
on your feet ?” he asked. 

She put out a foot clad in the 
thinnest stocking, and a low kid 
slipper. 

“ T appeal !” said the sailor. 

“ And I give up!” she answered. 
“* Now let me see if you are prepared 
to go into Gehenna. Are those 
clothes all wool ?” 

She made him turn round, tried 
with her own fingers the texture of 
his sleeve, ordered him to button his 
coat tightly at neck and wrists, so 
that no sparks could get in, and gave 
him a woollen scarf, which she com 
manded him to tie about his face at 
the proper time. Then they went 
out together, dropping their laughter 
at the door. For the wind blew in 
their faces a hard gale, and over the 
northwestern horizon glowed an an- 
gry aurora, and in the zenith still 
hung that cluster of stars. 

They drove over to Mr. Marvin’s 
almost in silence. Carts partly filled 
with furniture stood at the avenue- 
gate, and trunks and packages had 
been set out on the steps, ready to 
be taken away. Two little children 
stood in, the door, crying with fear, 
while a servant tried vainly to pacify 
them. 

“Their mother told me to take 
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them out to the village, to the Seaton 
House,” she said to Clara. “ And 
they don’t want to go.” 

Mrs. Marvin was up in the cupola, 
watching the progress of the fire. 

Clara reassured the little ones, put 
them and the girl into the buggy 
with Charles Cleaveland, and sent 
them back home with him. 

“But how are you to get back, 
Aunt Clara ?” he asked. 

“ Oh! in the same way the people 
out here do,” she answered. “I 
shall not be alone. Drive along, 
Charley. The horse won’t bear this 
smoke much longer. He begins to 
dance now.” 

As soon as they had gone, she 
started off through the woods. Cap- 
tain Cary had already preceded her, 
thinking that she meant to await him 
at the house, 

Down in the wood-path all was 
darkness, only a faint reflected light 
showing where the path lay ; but the 
tree-tops shone as if with sunset, and 
the sky hung close, in a deep-red 
canopy. Now and then the light 
steps of some wild creature, driven 
from its forest home, flitted by, and 
its fleet shape was dimly seen for an 
instant. The voices of men were 
heard, and the sound of axes, not far 
away. 

When she reached the opening 
where the Pattens’ house was built, 
the whole scene burst upon her sight. 
The open square of ten acres was as 
light as an illuminated drawing-room. 
Volumes of red smoke poured over 
it, dropping cinders, which men and 
boys ran about trampling out as soon 
as they fell. Some men were at 
work digging a trench along the fur- 
thest side of the opening, others 
felled trees, others dragged them 
away, and others sought for water, 
and threw it about the barrier they 
were making. They worked like ti- 
gers, for, scarcely two miles distant, 
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the fire was leaping toward them like 
a courser, or like that flying flame 
that brought the news from Ilium to 
Mount Ida. 

Clara’s eyes searched the space. 
“Do you know where the Pattens 
are?” she asked of some one who 
stood near, but without looking to 
see who it was. 

“Here we be!” said a piteous 
voice in reply. 

She turned her glance at that, and 
beheld Joe, with his children cluster- 
ed about him, standing beside the 
path. A large bundle lay on the 
ground by them, containing their va- 
luables, probably, and \they were all 
looking back, with the light in their 
faces. 

She asked him where his wife was. 

“She’s there fighting fire among 
the men,” answered Joe, with an ac- 
cusing gesture toward the workers. 
“T told her that it was my place to 
be there, but she sent me off. She 
thinks now that I and the children 
are down at the village; but I am 
going to stay to protect my wife. It 
shall never be said that I deserted 
her in the hour of danger.” 

“ Have you seen Captain Cary ?’ 
was the next question. 

“That ‘ere big sailor? Lor, yes! 
He’s been working like ten men. 
There he is, chopping down a 
tree.” 

Miss Yorke drew her mantle over 
her head, as a protection against the 
cinders, and walked forward. The 
sky in front of her was like the mouth 
of a furnace from which a fiery blast 
is rushing, and the tree-trunks in the 
forest oppositeshowed a faint glimmer 
of light beyond them. Some of the 
workers were retreating at that last 
sign. The wind caught a burning 
branch, and bore it almost to her 
feet. The men stopped to trample 
it out, then ran. Not more than 
half their number remained. 
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“Good heavens!” she cried excit- 
edly, “ will he never start ?” 

As she spoke, a drop of water fell 
on her face. She looked up, and 
another and another fell. 

On the very frontier of the battle- 
ground, midway between the woods 
that were on fire and those they tried 
to save, stood a tall maple, its arms 
outstretched, as if inviting the enemy. 
Captain Cary was cutting that tree 
down, swinging the axe rapidly in 
resounding strokes. A few coura- 
geous men still lingered near, working 
with renewed hope as they felt the 
scattering drops, and perceived that 
the wind began to lull. But they 
gave a cry of alarm, and fled also; 
for a fiery crest was suddenly lifted 
above the forest, and the enemy was 
upon them. No one was left but 
Captain Cary, and his work was not 
done. If there was a chance of 
checking the fire, it was in having 
that tree down. 

It bent slightly under the heavy 
strokes that smote it, and, as it bent, 
a long, flickering tongue of flame shot 
across the space, and curled around 
its topmost tuft of foliage, and de- 
voured it in a twinkling. Twigs, 
boughs, branches, all as dry as tin- 
der, kindled instantly, and the whole 
tree, wrapped in flame, toppled over, 
and fell. 

With a cry of terror, Clara Yorke 
lifted her face, that she might not 
see that man perish ; and, looking up- 
ward, saw the redness vividly thread- 
ed with a blinding white light. Then 
there were a rattle and a rumble, and 
the rain came down in torrents. 

* God be thanked!” said a deep 
voice near by. 

There stood Captain Cary, pant- 
ing, blackened, scorched, torn, wip- 
ing his face on-his sleeve, and looking 
to see how much more effectually fire 
could be fought by the powers of 
heaven than by the powers of earth. 
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The flames cowered down from the 
tree-tops under that tumultuous de- 
scent, the brands and cinders died 
out, hissing, and streams of water 
pursued the fire that fled along the 
ground, 

“ Providence arrived just in time,” 
observed one of the men who had 
gathered about him. 

The sailor looked at him with a 
reproving glance. “ Providence al- 
ways does arrive in time,” he said 
reverently. 

Here Mrs. Patten, looking like 
one of those witches we see in the 
play of Macbeth, not even lacking 
the long pole, made her appearance 
about as mysteriously as those witch- 
es do. 

“ Gentlemen,” she said, “since the 
hour of peril has gone past, and you 
must be fatigued by your exertions, 
I hope that you will take shelter 
from the rain in my poor mansion. 
You shall be welcome to such hum- 
ble hospitality as I can offer you.” 

They were nearly in darkness now, 
having only such light as came from 
the frequent flashes overhead. 

The- sailor thanked her politely. 
“I shall be glad if you can lend me 
a lantern,” he said; “ for I want to 
get through to Mr. Marvin’s as soon 
as I can. Somebody is there wait- 
ing for me.” 

Mrs. Patten led the way, and the 
others followed. In the semi-dark- 
ness, a smaller figure, which Captain 
Cary had not noticed before, came 
close to his side, and slipped a hand 
in his arm; and the “somebody” 
who should have been waiting for 
him at Mr. Marvin’s said quietly, 
“You ‘see, I cannot walk very well 
without help, for I have lost one of 
my slippers.” 

The sailor’s heart had not given 
such a jump when the burning 
tree fell and just missed him, as it 
gave at the sound of that voice. 
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« Youhere !” he exclaimed. “ What 
did you come for ?” 

“To see the fire,” replied Miss 
Yorke. 

“ And you are barefoot ?” 

“Qh! no,” she said cheerfully. 
«[ have a Lisle-thread stocking, 
what there is left of it, between 
my right foot and the sticks, and 
stones, and briers, and thistles, and 
—so forth.” 

He groaned out, “ Oh! you poor 
little dear !” and seemed on the point 
of saying something he was afraid to 
say, hesitated, almost stopped, then 
stammered, “I suppose it would be 
impudent to offer to carry you as 
far as the house, but I hate to have 
you walk that way.” 

“Oh! thank you!” answered Miss 
Clara. “I could not think, though, 
of receiving so much assistance from 
any one but my husband, or the one 
who is to be my husband.” 

The sailor swallowed a great sigh, 
and they walked on, Clara hobbling 
fearfully. 

“T wish that he were here now, 
whoever he may be,” she said in a 
plaintive voice, after a minute. “ For, 
really—” 

Her escort said not a word. 

In a few minutes they reached the 
log-house, where Joe and the chil- 
dren had already arrived ; and, wait- 
ing only for the men to wash the soot 
from their faces and hands, and to 
find a shoe which Miss Yorke could 
keep on her foot, they set out again, 
with a lantern, 

At Mr. Marvin’s they found Major 
Cleaveland’s carriage awaiting them, 
and in twenty minutes they were at 
home, without having spoken a word 
on the way. 

But when they reached there, Cla- 
ta looked anxiously at her compan- 
ion. “ Can’t I do anything for you?” 
she asked, 

He thanked her gravely. 

VOL, xV.—20 


No, he 
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needed nothing. She had better see 
to herself. 

She made a movement to leave 
the room, and did not go. She lin- 
gered, looking to see what was the 
matter with him. He was in a de- 
plorable condition as to his clothing, 
his hair was singed, his hands and 
face blistering in places ; but that did 
not seem to be the trouble. Neither 
was he angry. The deep thought- 
fulness of his expression forbade that 
supposition. 

She chose to say, though, “ I hope 
you are not offended about anything.” 

He seemed surprised, and recollect- 
ed himself. “Why,no!” he answered. 
“ Have I been cross? Excuse me! 
I was thinking of something.” He 
looked at her earnestly. ‘ There is 
something I would like to know— 
not because I am curious, or want to 
interfere in any person’s private af- 
fairs, but because I think it might 
settle my mind to know. I'll tell 
you what it is, and I hope you'll be- 
lieve that I don’t mean any offence, 
though it may sound impudent. You 
must know, Miss Clara ”—his eyes 
dropped humbly — “that I took a 
liking to you at first. Of course I 
wasn’t such a fool as to expect any- 
thing from you; but what you said 
back there in the woods to-night 
showed me that I am a greater fool 
than I thought I could be. Do you 
want me to stop now ?” 

“No,” Clara answered gently. “I 
would like to hear what you have 
been thinking of, and to say anything 
I can to quiet your mind.” 

“Well,” he went on, “I should 
feel better to know if you have any 
man in your eye that you like. It’s 
none of my business,” he added has- 
tily, “but it might do me good to 
know the truth.” 

Clara blushed to the forehead, but 
her laughing glance was raised to his 
face. 
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“Yes, Captain Cary,” she said, “I 
have a man in both my eyes whom I 
like and esteem.” 

He was silent amoment. Perhaps 
his sunburnt face grew a shade paler. 

“That’s all I want to know,” he 
said then. “I thank you for telling 
me; and I wish you every happiness 
that earth and heaven can give.” 

He bowed, and took a step toward 
the door. 

“Oh! you great stupid !” she cri- 
ed out in a voice of ringing impa- 
tience, and with a laugh that seemed 
to be on the verge of crying. 

The sailor turned at that, and drew 
himself up with proud indignation. 
For the first time his eyes flashed on 
her, and she saw how lofty he could 
be in self-assertion. 

“ Miss Yorke,” he said, “I’m but 
a rough man, not learned nor polite 
enough to be the husband of an ac- 
complished lady like you; but I’m 
an honest man, and I won’t be scorn- 
ed by any woman. My love may 
not be fit for your. taking, but it’s too 
good for your mocking. I know 
what I am worth!” 

“You do not!” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t know anything about 
it!” 

He looked severely down upon 
her, but said nothing. 

“T didn’t mean to mock you, nor 
treat you with any disrespect,” she 
said. ‘ You misunderstand me, Cap- 
tain Cary.” 7 

His face softened. “I suppose I 
do,” he replied, “ You have a laugh- 
ing way, but I know you don’t mean 
any harm. Forget my rough talk, 
and forget all I have said to you to- 
night.” 

He went toward the door again. 

“T shall not forget it,” she said. 
“T shall never forget that one of the 
best of men liked me, yet was capa- 
ble of deserting me because I would 
not offer myself to him.” 
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He looked round as if he thought 
she had lost her senses. “ Why, Miss 
Clara, what do you mean ?” 

She clasped her hands, and raised 
her eyes to the ceiling. “ Did you 
ever,” she asked, addressing, appar- 
ently, a wreath of stucco faces there 
—‘“ did you ever witness such obtuse- 
ness P” 

He stared at her a moment, stand- 
ing ; then he sat down, and continu- 
ed looking at her intently. 

“And did you ever witness such 
inconsistency ?” she continued, still 
to the stucco faces. “ He pretends 
to like me, and in the same breath 
tells me that he won’t have me—as 
if I had asked him to!” 

“ Miss Clara !” 

She glanced at him disdainfully, 
and returned to her communication 
with the ceiling. “I shall not, how- 
ever, break my heart for him.” 

Over the sailor’s weather-beaten 
face a soft, uncertain light was steal- 
ing, as you may sometimes see the 
morning light steal over the face of 
a rugged bluff, covering it with beau- 
ty. 

“ Clara,” he said—she had heard 
him speak to the little ones in that 
low voice —“do you mean to say 
that you will marry me ?” 

“ Captain Cary,” she replied, with 
an expression of excellent candor 
and good sense, “how am I to’mar- 
ry a man who won’t ask me ?” 

Then Captain Cary asked her. 

A week after that she was at home 
with her family ; and the first day, 
after dinner was over, when they sat 
quietly alone, she told her story to 
her father and mother. 

They could scarcely believe her 
in earnest, and fifteen minutes were 
taken up with exclamations and 
expressions of incredulity. Clara re- 
ceived it all with patience, and, at 
length, succeeded in convincing her 
parents that, with their consent, she 
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meant to become Miss Clara Cary, 
“which will be the first alliteration 
I ever purposely committed,” she 
said. 

It happens too frequently that per- 
sons of an original turn of mind are 
less understood by their familiar as- 
sociates, and even by their own fam- 
ilies, than by strangers, and that those 
to whom they naturally look for ap- 
preciation give it only when the ex- 
ample is set them from abroad. 

With all their affection for her, 
Clara’s parents often mistook her, be- 
cause they took for granted that they 
knew her perfectly, and, therefore, 
never paused to examine. ‘The con- 
sciousness of this involuntary injus- 
tice on their part had increased her 
natural impatience, and made her 
disinclined to explain herself; and, 
with a perversity for which they were 
half to blame, she sometimes said 
what they evidently expected her to 
say, rather than what she meant. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the 
first reasons she gave for her choice 
were superficial ones. 

She liked brave, manly men, she 
said; and Captain Cary would give 
her just that life of adventure which 
she would most delight in. With 
him, that pretty old myth of women 
looking to men for protection in dan- 
ger would be realized. 

“Why, papa,” she said, “when I 
go out with any of the nice young 
men I know, if a dog barks, or a cow 
shakes her head at us, my escort is 
more frightened than I am. I shall 
call the captain Jason, and myself 
Medea — with a difference. There 
will be no Creusa, We will go after 
the golden fleece, and bring it home 
to put under little mamma’s feet. 
We will gather something for you in 
every sea, and from under every sky, 


* As we sail, as we sail,’” 


Mr. and Mrs. Yorke neglected to 
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observe the one significant sentence : 
“ There will be no Creusa.” They 
did not object to the sailor on ac- 
count of his character or wealth, 
they said. They did not even object 
because they would be sé much se- 
parated from their daughter, though 
that would be a grief to them; but 
they thought the two incongruous in 
tastes and habits, and feared that 
Clara was mistaking that for a seri- 
ous and lasting affection which was 
only a temporary artistic enthusiasm 
for a unigue specimen of mankind. 

“JT do not choose Captain Cary 
because he is rough, as you call it, 
but in spite of his roughness,” Clara 
said. “Our tastes are not as dissi- 
milar as you imagine, though. He 
has great delicacy of feeling and per- 
ception, and he is as true a gentleman 
as I ever knew. I have always look- 
ed more to the spirit than the letter, 
and I can perceive and admire a 
good mind and heart in spite of 
some outward defects. I trust and 
believe in him entirely. If he is not 
honest, then no one is. He is mag- 
nanimous and truthful. I don’t care 
if he does not know Latin and Greek. 
One may know too much of them. 
He pretends to nothing, and he nev- 
er appears ignorant. I’m not asham- 
ed of him.” 

“T did not know. you were so much 
in earnest, Clara,” her father said, 
looking at her with a smile of appro- 
val. “If you are really satisfied with 
him, I have not a word to say against 
your marrying him. Only I thought 
you would prefer a person who was 
more literary and enthusiastic. Cap- 
tain Cary is rather taciturn, and very 
sober.” 

“ But he can be roused,” Clara re- 
plied with animation ; “ and when he 
is, it is something lyric. You re- 
member, papa, Villemain’s definition 
of the true ode, as distinguished from 
the conventional one: ‘ Z’émotion d’une 
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me ¢branlée et frémissante comme les 
cordes d’une lyre’ It is no little fac- 
tious stir at every touch, and snap- 
ping at a blow, but ‘smitten and vi- 
brating ’ grandly on great occasions.” 

Mrs. Yorke gave a little sigh of 
expiring opposition. “One of my 
chief objections,” she said, “ was that 
it would look so dizarre. If you do 
not care for that, then it is noth- 
ing.” 

“Mamma,” Clara replied, “ you 
would be astonished to know how 
little thought I give to the opinions 
of the Rose-pinks and Priscillas and 
pasteboard highnesses.” 

And so the matter was tacitly set- 
tled. 

But later, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Yorke sat together in the falling twi- 
light, Clara came in softly behind 
them, pushed a footstool between 
their chairs, and sat there, holding a 
hand of each. 

“Papa, mamma,” she said, “I 
want you to be satisfied that I am 
doing nothing without thought, and 
that I have chosen wisely. I tell 
you truly, Captain Cary is the only 
Protestant gentleman I know whom 
I can marry, and would not be afraid 


to marry. Look how the world is 
going. See what a frightful change 


has come over Boston since we can 
remember. Why, I have heard sto- 
ries of some of our old acquaintan- 
ces, people whom we thought re- 
spectable, which have sickened me. 
Your other two daughters have mar- 
ried good men, whom they can trust ; 
but they are old-fashioned men, old 
enough to be their wives’ fathers in- 
stead of husbands. But of that class 
of men from whom you would think 
I might properly choose, would you 
dare to have me choose? I would 
not dare. Marriage has no longer 
any sacredness, except among Cath- 
olics. Other men desert or divorce 
their wives for nothing, and do the 
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most horrible things. I should think 
that one-half the Protestant married 
ladies would look on their husbands 
with terror and distrust; and I won- 
der how any girl dares to marry, 
The weddings I’ve seen lately, in- 
stead of seeming happy occasions to 
me, have seemed most sad and pain- 
ful. I heard a lady say this summer 
that in fifty years, or less, there would 
be no marriage outside the Catholic 
Church,” 

“ Charles, it is but too true,” the 
mother said. “I am terrified when 
I think of what is so evidently com- 
ing. It was the thought of this 
which reconciled me to Carl’s being 
a Catholic.” 

“I wish we were all Catholics!” 
Claraexclaimed. “ Not that I know 
or think much of theology; but it is 
better to believe too much than too 
little, and they are on the safe side. 
If we were wrecked, and our ship 
going to pieces, we would be glad 
of any vessel to pick us up. We 
wouldn’t quarrel with the cut of her 
jib.” 

Mr. Yorke smiled. “See how 
she already draws her illustrations 
from the sea!” he said, and passed 
over her wish. “Well, Amy, she 
has proved herself a sensible girl, 
has she not? and deserves that we 
not only consent, but applaud.” 

The mother’s answer was a silent 
embrace. 

If the thought of either parent 
glanced with a momentary longing 
toward that strong inviolate church, 
against which the fiercest powers of 
hell beat in vain, which seems now 
to loom an ark indeed, while the ris- 
ing waves of sin are submerging al 
beside, they said nothing. 

Of the shock Melicent felt on learn- 
ing of this engagement, we do not 
speak. Edith received the news 
with delight. 

Edith had also other sources of 
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pleasure. She had good news from 
Seaton. Mass was said there now 
once a fortnight, without any distur- 
bance; and Mrs. Patten, with all her 
family, had been baptized. After 
that fire, which had so nearly swept 
away their home, and had put their 
lives in peril, the poor woman hesi- 
tated no longer. She had vowed 
that night, in the midst of her terror, 
that, if her life was spared, she would 
ask to be admitted to the church the 
first time the priest came again; and 
she kept her vow. Edith carefully 
read the long letter written to her 
descriptive of the occasion, and, 
through all its absurdities, rejoiced to 
see the spirit of a sincere faith and 
obedience. 

This baptism excited a good deal 
of comment in Seaton. It was said 
that Boadicea had taken a stick to 
her husband to assist his conversion, 
and that, at the beginning, poor Joe 
was no more a Catholic than Sgana- 
relle the wood-cutter was a doctor; 
but, however that may have been, he 
certainly became afterward a most 
exemplary Catholic, as far as he went. 
And it is likely that He who sees 
through all outward forms, and scorns 
only the scorner, received these hum- 
ble penitents with a welcome as fa- 
therly as that accorded to any illus- 
trious convert. 

Through Father John, Edith had 
frequent news of her childhood’s 
friend, and all she heard was such as 
to fill her with contentment. He 
did not wish to hold direct commu- 
nication with the world, but to pur- 
sue his studies with but two thoughts 
in his mind—a God to serve and 
adore, and a world full of sinners to 
save for God’s sake, 

Mrs. Rowan-Williams, seeing that 
her son was not despised and cast 
down, but rather elevated higher, and 
being convinced that, in some way 
she could not comprehend, he was 
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entirely satisfied and happy, took 
comfort. She could not, however, 
any longer attend on a church where 
his belief and profession might at any 
time be traduced, and gradually, from 
staying at home on Sundays, began 
to go to his church, to listen with cu- 
riosity, then with interest, then with 
growing admiration, and, at last, to 
feel happy and at home there. 

And in the spring, Carl was com- 
ing home. 


“ Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet! 
Over the splendor and speed of thy feet.” 


But not in idle wishing was the 
winter passed. There was work, 
lightened by joyful anticipations, work 
persevered in in spite ot doubts and 
fears, and work dear and joyful for its 
own sake. And thus the spring was 
earned, 

The snows melted, the robins 
returned, tiny green leaves appeare4, 
and there came a day when they sat 
with their windows open. Every one 
who passed by looked smiling; no 
one was sad that day, it seemed, so 
delightful is the coming of spring. 
Up-stairs Clara went about from 
room to room, singing snatches from 
a hymn to joy. Mrs. Yorke and 
Edith, sewing and talking in the par- 
lor below, smiled to each other as 
they heard her. 


“ Joy, thou spark of heavenly brightness, 

Daughter from Elysium ! ‘ 

Hearts on fire, with steps of lightness, 
On thy holy ground we come. 

Thou canst bind all, each to other, 
Custom sternly rends apart, 

All mankind are friend and brother, 
When thy soft wing fans the heart.” 


A letter had come from Clara’s 
Jason that morning. He was at Ha- 
vana when he wrote, and about 
sailing for England. In the fall he 
would return to America, and then 
he and his lady were to sail in search 
of the golden fleece. 
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The aunt and niece spoke softly 
together of her hopes and their own, 
of their poor, of their friends, of the 
robins that twittered just outside the 
windows, of the rose-vines that were 
so forward, of the rainbows of crocuses 
in the yard, of the unexpected help 
they had received in some benevo- 
lent projects of their own. 

“ People are so much better than 
one thinks,” Edith said. “It is de- 
lightful how much goodness there is, 
and how kind almost any one will be 
if approached in the right way. I 
nave great hopes of the world. 
There’s nothing like trying to be a 
saint one’s self. If we should all try, 
there wouldn’t be a sinner on earth. 
If 1 should try, perhaps some one 
else would, and then, may be, some 
other person would be excited to try, 
and so it would go on round the 
world. It seems to me that cheer- 
fulness, and kindness, and a helping 
hand, and a looking at the bright 
side, and a determination to find a 
bright side, and, altogether, a persis- 
tent shining, is what is wanted. 
Light is good, and joy is good, 
and pain is good only because it 
may be the birth of delight. Great 
is gladness, if the Lord is behind 
it!” 
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** All mankind are friend and brother, 
When thy soft wing fans the heart,’’ 
sang Clara, in the room above; then 

stopped, with a little outcry. 

The two below glanced through 
the window, and saw a gentleman in 
the street, near their steps. He walk- 
ed slowly, looking straight on, so 
that they saw his profile. They 
dropped their work, and gazed at him 
steadily. Mrs. Yorke put her hand 
to her heart, Edith held her breath, 
and two red, red roses bloomed in 
her cheeks. Up-stairs, Clara made 


, not a sound. 


This gentleman’s step was light 
and firm, his figure graceful and man- 
ly, his face sunburnt, and the bright 
spring sunshine found golden lights 
in his hair and long moustache. 

At the step he paused, then turn- 
ed and came up, rapidly now, taking 
off his hat, and looking eagerly, since 
he had ventured to look at all. 

Clara came flying down the stairs, 
and reached the parlor-door, with her 
arms twined around the new-comer, 
leading him in triumph. Mrs. Yorke, 
without rising from her chair, stretch- 
ed her hands out to her son. 

“© Lord! let me never forget 
thee !” sighed Edith, waiting her turn. 
“ Let me never forget thee!” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


EXEUNT 


Ir is spring again, and ten years 
have passed since that sunny April 
day when we saw Carl Yorke come 
home from his travels—ten years lack- 
ing a month, for it is early in March. 
The afternoon is as still as any after- 
noon can be in a city. Not a twig 
trembles on the bare trees, not a 
spray swings on the dry vines that 
drape all the balcony railing. The 
sky is of a uniform gray, and so thick 
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that it seems to contain a deluge of 
snow. But the day is not a gloomy 
one. The shadow seems protecting 
and tender, as when the small birds 
are covered in the nest beneath the 
downy breast of the mother-bird. 
Standing on the pavement in front 
of Mrs. Yorke’s drawing-room win- 
dows, one can catch glimpses of 
warmer color within, bright cur- 
tains and cushions, and the soft 
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crimson glow that comes from an 
open fire. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man 
comes to one of these windows, near- 
ly filling it, and looks out at the 
sky. He has a long beard streaked 
with gray, and thick black hair streak- 
ed with gray is pushed back from his 
sober, sunburnt face. While he makes 
his observations on the weather, a 
slight figure of a woman comes to 
his side, drawing more closely about 
her a whe Shetland shawl, and giv- 
ing a dainty little shiver. She has a 
delicate face, and the hair that shows 
under the black lace scarf she wears 
is a bright bronze, mingled with sil- 
ver. 

“Then you do not think we shall 
have a great storm, Rudolf,” she says, 
with another shiver. Mrs. Amy 


Yorke likes warmth and warm colors, 
and only to see such a day chills 
her. 

“No, dear !” (Captain Cary always 
calls his mother-in-law “ dear,” being 


forbidden on his peril to call her mo- 
ther). “ This great parade of getting 
up a storm seldom amounts to much. 
When it’s going to storm, it storms, 
and doesn’t stop to threaten. We 
may have a little flurry, though, but 
it will be fair weather to-morrow.” 

“T do not care on our account,” 
Mrs. Yorke says. “ We are all very 
happy and comfortable, thank God ! 
but I pity the poor.” 

They retire, and presently another 
gentleman approaches the window, 
and looks out. At first glance, one 
might think that Mr. Yorke has not 
changed in ten years. The hair is 
scarcely more gray, the face scarcely 
more wrinkled. But the second 
glance detects a certain pallor of age, 
which has displaced the former bil- 
ious tint. A young woman, dressed 
in gay, outlandish-looking silk, comes 
to his side. A profusion of black 
curls are gathered back from her bru- 
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nette face, and fastened with a gar- 
net chain, and a band of large gar- 
nets, en cabochon, is clasped round 
her neck. 

“ Papa,” she says, “ what do you 
see overhead ?” 

“ Clouds,” replies Mr. Yorke. 

She gives his arm a little squeeze. 
* Oh! but I don’t mean that.” 

“ What! you are playing Polonius 
to me?” asks Mr. Yorke. “ Well, 
it is neither like a camel, nor a wea- 
sel, nor a whale; it is a tent.” 

“ Oh! papa!” cries Clara, “ put on 
your spectacles, your second-sighted 
ones, You have no eyes at all. In 
that sky I see crops for the fields, 
billows of grass, heaps of leaves for 
the trees, foaming torrents for all the 
brook-channels, and no end of vio- 
lets, dandelions, buttercups, and ‘oth- 
er articles too numerous to men- 
tion.’ ” 

Both turn their heads, with an af- 
fectionate smile, as Mr. Yorke’s 
youngest daughter takes his other 
arm, and leans against his shoulder. 

Hester’s dress is black. Not a 
tinge of color nor an ornament breaks 
the sombre monotony of her cos- 
tume. But a white rwche at the throat 
and wrists shows that her widow’s 
weeds have been long worn, and the 
smile on her lips, though plaintive, is 
not without a dawn of returning con- 
tentment. It is now three years 
since Hester took her children, and 
came back to live with her father and 
mother. 

Why should we stand on the pave- 
ment? Open, sesame! We enter. 
The whole family are gathered, and 
it is a gala-time; for Captain Cary 
and his wife have just returned from 
their last voyage, and are going to 
settle down in a home with founda- 
tions more stable than green, wind- 
rolled waves; and, a greater event 
still, Carl and his wife have just ar- 
rived from a four-years’ sojourn abroad. 
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The family are all very proud of Carl 
—unot because he has represented his 
country at a foreign court, not even 
because he has done so with singular 
ability, but because he has been so 
truly just and honorable as to have 
offended prejudiced partisans on both 
sides, and won the applause of the 
few who believe that a man need not 
blush to be called a traitor to his 
party, so long as he is true to 
God. 

“T am glad to see you with the 
minority, sir,”. Mr. Yorke had said in 
welcoming him home; “and to see 
that you can stand there quietly, as 
well as firmly. I am tired of splut- 
ter.” 

*T hope, sir,” Carl replied, smiling, 
“that you would not object to my 
being with the majority, if the majo- 
rity were right.” 

Mr. Yorke shrugged his should- 
ers, and made one of his favorite 
quotations: “ /7 y aa@ parier que toute 
idée publique, toute convention regue, 
est une sottise, car elle a convenue au 
plus grand nombre.” 

But, though forced to resign his 
position, Carl is not without a voca- 
tion. He speaks and writes; and, 
such is the charm of his tongue and 
pen, persons most severely casti- 
gated by them listen and read with 
a sort of pleasure. If one must be 
‘dissected, there is surely a certain 
satisfaction in finding the hand skil- 
ful and the scalpel bright. 

There is, indeed, danger that Carl 
might be too sharp, were it not for 
his wife. But Edith is his first read- 
er, and often, through her influence, 
a sentence is softened, a sarcasm 
struck out. 

“ Love is stronger than hate,” she 
would say. ‘“ You have done only 
half the good you might do, if, in 
convincing a man’s reason, you at 
the same time inflame his will against 
you. You may make him hate a 
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truth of which he was before igno- 
rant.” 

This is one of the couples which 
rests the heart to see in this world of 
discordant matches. Every taste 
and instinct is so in harmony that 
all the smaller business of life goes 
on without that jar which, in so ma- 
ny lives, makes a wrangle of petti- 
nesses, and withdraws the attention 
from all that is noble. And, in high- 
er characteristics, there is only that 
difference which enables each one to 
correct the mistakes of the other. 

Edith Yorke, at thirty-one, has not 
yet lost, she probably never will lose, 
the simple earnestness of her child- 
hood. It isthe same bud blossomed, 
and so fresh and lovely is she, they 
call her the Rose of Yorke. She 
was much admired abroad. Nooth- 
er lady had combined so sweet a 
stateliness, and such wit, with incor- 
ruptible piety. 

“ T think,” she said, “ that the rea- 
son why, while I kept my place in 
society, I never once yielded to any 
pernicious dissipation or extrava- 
gance, was because I was constantly 
afraid that I should.” 

The evening shuts in, the curtains 
are drawn, and the room is in a glow. 
The wind has risen suddenly, and the 
snow is coming down, beating sharp- 
ly with its tiny lances on the window- 
panes. But the family, only feel more 
keenly the delight of being all to- 
gether and at home. 

“ How cosy it is!” exclaims Clara, 
with a sigh of immense content, as 
she hears the doors and windows 
rattle. “One feels so comfortable 
in-doors when one knows that every- 
body out-doors is uncomfortable.” 

Mrs, Yorke, seated in her own es 
pecial chair, with Captain Cary be- 
side her, talks over housekeeping al- 
fairs with him, commends his wish to 
live in the suburbs instead of the 
city, and does not doubt that he 
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will find farming a delightful occu- 
pation. 

Mrs. Yorke cannot now be made 
to acknowledge that she ever ob- 
jected to the sailor as a son-in-law. 
“Why, what should we do without 
him?” she asks. ‘“ We should feel 
quite lost without this dear Hercules 
of ours.” 

Somewhat withdrawn, at one side, 
Carl is talking to Hester about her 
boys. He advises her to send them 
to a private Catholic school, and she 
has almost consented. She will ulti- 
mately consent. Opposite them, 
Edith and Melicent talk together. 
Doctor Stewart is kept at home by a 
rheumatism, which will not allow him 
to brave March storms, and no one 
very much regrets his absence, least 
of all the doctor himself. His efforts 
to prevent the whole family from 
toppling over into Catholicism have 
not been agreeable to them nor to 
him, and in their intercourse they feel 
a constant restraint. But Melicent 
is highly pleased by the cordial inte- 
rest with which Edith has inquired 
concerning all her husband’s symp- 
toms, and, wishing to say something 
complimentary in return, observes, 
“Tam charmed with your little girl. 
She will be a great belle some day.” 

“God forbid!” Edith exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

Melicent recollected herself. “ Yes, 
to be sure, it is a position full of 
temptations. Still, she cannot help 
being admired.” 

Edith’s face was very serious. “It 
is my dearest hope that my Eugénie 
may be a religious,”she said, with a 
soft- suffusion of her eyes. “She 
would be such a lovely offering! Of 
course, I cannot tell what the will of 
God may be ; but if it should be this, 
I shall be happy.” 

“But how would Carl like it?” 
Melicent asked. 

“When I first mentioned it to him, 
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he recoiled,” was the answer. ‘“ But 
when he thought more of it, he be- 
came reconciled, and now he desires 
itas much as I do. We both feel 
that we would like to present unspot- 
ted to God that which is to us most 
sweet and precious. It may be the 
partial fondness of parents for their 
only child, but it seems to us that 
she is too beautiful for anything 
cise.” 

There was a chorus of children’s 
voices from the next room, where 
Betsey Bates and a French donne 
were entertaining the little ones, and 
presently the door was opened, 
and a little boy came in, went to 
Mrs, Amy Yorke, and leaned on her 
lap. This child’s face told at once 
who he was. Brown, ruddy, black- 
eyed, with thick black hair which 
constantly fell over his forehead, gay 
and daring was this four-year-old 
sailor. He was ocean-born and 
ocean-bred, he had played with babes 
of all nations, chattered childish 
words in many a tongue, and was at 
His mother pri- 
vately called him Captain Kidd ; and 
his father had often sung to him the 
ballad of that wicked sailor, when 
they sat on deck as their ship cleaved 
the wave, and the fresh breeze sang 
in the rigging. 

But, when night came on, there 
was one song that the child always 
asked for, and his mother always sang 
before he slept. Many a distant sea 
had heard that tender evening hymn 
to the Virgin, Ave Sanctissima, which 
the mother sang in a tremulous voice, 
mindful of home, and of the many 
dangers in her path. And, after a 
while, it became a tacit understand- 
ing, that, when at evening he saw the 
boy in his mother’s arms, with his 
blooming cheek laid close to hers, 
and their black locks flowing indis- 
tinguishably together, Captain Cary 
should come and stand, with bared 
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head, beside the two, and listen as 
though to a prayer while the hymn 
was sung. Gradually his prejudices 
had worn away; and when he saw 
that mother and son, so dear to him, 
and so inseparable, he recognized 
the sacred and indissoluble union of 
the Divine Son with his Immaculate 
Mother. “Besides,” the sailor rea- 
soned in his own mind, “there must 
be something more than commonly 
good in that religion which claims 
such devotion from Dick Rowan and 
Edith Yorke, and which my Clara 
thinks as good as any, and a little 
better.” 

“Tam glad that we are going to 
have a real home for the child, and 
make a citizen of him,” his father 
said, as the boy went slowly toward 
the door again. “Clara and I have 
been a little too easy with him, I am 
afraid.” 

*“ Tt is odd,” Mrs. Yorke remarked, 
“that of my daughters, Hester, the 
softest, should be quite strict with her 
children, while Clara, whom I should 
have thought would need a warning 
not to be so, is almost too indul- 
gent.” 

“I could have told you that,” 
Captain Cary answered, glancing 
across the room to where his wife 
talked with her father. ‘“ Clara’s 
heart melts only too readily, I always 
knew. I never mistook her disposi- 
tion. And, if she is literary, she can 
darn stockings the most neatly, and 
make a room look prettier, and get 
up the best little supper of any wo- 
man I know.” 

Charlie Cary, loitering toward the 
door, had scarcely reached it, when 
it was pushed open, and—was it a 
human child, or a fairy, who entered, 
and flitted across the room into 
Edith Yorke’s arms? A little girl of 
five years, softly white and dainty, 
golden-haired and hazel-eyed, and 
SO exquisite in shape that one exam- 
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ined her with delight. Her motions 
were full of a captivating grace, her 
voice silvery-fine. She was vowed 
to the Virgin, and wore only white 
and blue. 

Charlie stopped inside the door to 
stare at her. He always did follow 
her about, and watch her, as though 
she were some strange, rare bird, 
He seldom volunteered to speak to 
her, and touched her with timid care, 
like something he feared to break. 

Carl Yorke crossed the room, and 
leaned on the back of his wife’s chair. 
One could not see a more perfect 
group. 

Edith bent over the child, her 
braids of shadowed gold touching the 
pure gold ringlets. “What does 
mamma’s little girl want ?” she ask- 
ed. 

The child, smilingly aware that all 
eyes were upon her, but too much 
accustomed to love to be abashed 
by their gaze, lisped out her question: 
“ Isn’t Philip, and Charlie, and all of 
’em got guardian-angels ?” 

“Yes, my love!” answered Edith. 

“ There!” cried the child, with a 
glance of sparkling triumph at Char- 
lie. 

She ran to him, and put her white 
arms around his neck in_a hug of 
congratulation, then, as light as air, 
whisked herself behind him. 

“You’s got an esangel, and he 
stands just so, and tells you what to 
do,” she said. 

She stood on tiptoe, showing a 
pink and white face beside his, and 
two tiny hands on his shoulder. 
Then, with a bewitching laugh, she 
ended her pantomime, and ran back 
to her mother. 

Charlie did not take it well. “1 
haven’t got any old angel,” he said 
doggedly. “My mother tells me 
where to go, and Ave Sanctissima 
takes care of us nights.” 

A vivid red shot across Clara’s 
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face as she drew the boytoher. “It 
is true, Charlie, and I will tell you 
all about it soon,” she said. 

Should Edith’s child, should any 
other mother’s child, go guarded by 
angels, and upheld by a religious 
trust, and her son be like a heathen ? 
All she had taught him had been 
such as pleased her fancy only. 
Sanctissima had been but a beautiful 
object to paint and sing, not a real 
being to whom honor was due, “I'll 
have Father Rasle baptize this child 
before he is a week older!” she re- 
solved. 

Edith held out her hand to the 
boy, and looked at him with a 
beaming smile. “Come, darling, 
and tell me about Sanctissima,” she 
said, 

“ T’ve no objection,” Captain Cary 
said later that night, when his wife 
asked his permission to have their 
child baptized by a priest. “ But 
you needn’t fret, Clara, at the boy’s 
speaking so. It is more natural that 
a little yellow-haired girl should take 
to religion, than that a great bounc- 
ing boy should,” 

Father Rasle, it should be said, 
was at this time the pastor of a city 
church. 

This little scene ended, “I am 
glad to see, Clara,” her father said, 
“that in what you write lately, you 
employ less pure color for your men 
and women, and use secondaries and 
tertiaries more. There is, of course, 
a vast difference between the good 
and bad; but in this life, whatever 
they may become in the next, all are 
human,” 

“And yet,” she replied, “I am 
sometimes criticised for putting spots 
on the sun, and giving an amiable 
trait to my villain. The pretext for 
the criticism is that perfect examples 
and perfect warnings are wanted, I 
think, however, that the spots on the 
sun give most offence. 


‘And if Jove err, who dare say Jove doth 
wrong ?’” 

“ Nevertheless, stick to your ter- 
tiaries,” Mr, Yorke said, with a de- 
cided nod. “ Thelump of glass that, 
seeing a flaw in the diamond, went 
and smashed itself all to pieces, would 
have smashed itself to pieces if it 
had not seen the flaw in the diamond. 
It merely used that as a pretext for 
what it was predetermined to do. It is 
one thing to admire an ideal charac- 
ter, and another thing to imitate it; 
and many a lazy and insincere mor- 
alist would be delighted to have you 
paint all your good characters so ex- 
tremely good that he could at once 
prove his piety by applauding, and 
his modesty by not striving to emu- 
late. There are, of course, excep- 
tions, dear souls who love to look at 
unadulterated goodness; but they 
are so charitable they will forgive 
you the spots on the sun, and so 
truthful they will not require you to 
be false in order to please them. My 
belief is that those persons do great 
good whose occasional missteps ex- 
cite our courage to imitate the virtues 
by which they retrieve themselves. 
There are other stronger beings, who 
are outwardly without a fault; but 
they are exceptional, about in the 
proportion of salt to your porridge. 
Suppose that I were advised to go 
to the top of a high mountain. ‘I 
cannot go,’ Isay. My mentor points 
to a man who stands on the summit. 
‘ Perhaps he was born there,’ I reply. 
‘Not so!’ says mentor. ‘ He climb- 
ed: see the steps!’ ‘But,’ I still 
object, ‘he must be so much strong- 
er than lam. I should fall before I 
were half-way up.’ ‘He was as 
weak as or weaker than you,’ says 
my adviser; ‘and he fell after a 
dozen steps, and fell again and again; 
yet, there he is!’ Don’t you see 
that if anything would take me up 
the mountain-top, that would? No, 
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Clara, I think that, in the long run, 
it’s best to tell the truth. There may 
be ignorant souls who will thrive for 
a while on pretence; but let them 
once find out that you have once 
pretended, no matter how good the 
motive, and, from their very igno- 
rance, they will never be able to 
trust you again. If you want to be 
politic, honesty is the best policy.” 
“If people wouldn’t classify one 
so!” sighed the young woman pathe- 
tically. ‘The science and order that 
are abroad appall me. You cannot 
say nor do the smallest thing, but 
instantly somebody pounces on you, 
and pins a label on your back before 
you can take breath, One would 
think that we were dried specimens. 
Say that you sometimes fancy your 
departed friends may hear you speak, 
you are without delay set down as a 
spiritist, a table-tipper, a planchette- 
roller, a spirit-seer, and everything 
that follows; say that you think Ca- 
tholics, and even priests, have some 
little chance of being saved, presto! 
you are a Papist, you are a Jesuit, 
you are going to poison Protestants, 
you want the Pope to be president 
of the United States, you are going 
to muzzle the press, shut up the pub- 
lic schools, destroy the Bible, put an 
end to free speech, etc. ; send Brid- 
get to get your husband’s slippers, 
instead of going after them yourself, 
and oh! you woman’s-rights woman, 
you! How you are going to abuse 
your husband! How you are going 
to let him eat cold dinners, wear rag- 
ged stockings, and come to grief 
generally! Labelled you must be, 
if you put your nose above the earth. 
And how your dear friends like to 
pin on the little pieces of paper, and 
give you a pat at the same time, so 
that the pin shall prick! There’s 
Miss Minerva, who wants to pick me 
to pieces, and, at the same time, keep 
up a reputation for charity, goes 
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round telling everybody, and me 
among them, that I am impressionable. 
using the word in a tone that makes 
it mean unprincipled, of no stability, 
frivolous, inconstant; and that, be 


cause I have eyes and a heart, | 
was delighted to find in a newspaper, 
not long ago, a little extract which | 
am going to send her: ‘A strong 


> 


mind is more easily impressed than a 
weak one; you shall not as easily 
convince a fool that you are a philo- 
sopher, as a philosopher that you are 
a fool.’ Papa, I insist on being ec- 
lectic !” 

“Take breath, my daughter, take 
breath !” said Mr. Yorke apprehen 
sively, 

Mrs. Clara took breath, and switch 
ed the last part of the conversation 
off the track. “ A propos of colors!” 
she said. “ You remember [ always 
liked to find out the relations of 


things, and had the idea of a trinity 
in everything, before I heard of Del- 
sarte. And, by, the way, I do not 
think that the theory is original wi 

him. It seems to me I have he 
it before. You know how he « 
groups everything in threes, the parts 
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and co-necessary, and, as an instance 
gives space, motion, and time, n 
er of which can be computed with- 
out the aid of the other two. See 
how I figure my Trinity with the 
three colors: the color which signi- 
fies the Father is blue, the co 








space in which the creation floats, 
the intellectual color, the color of 
faith ; the ensign of the Son is red, 
which is sacrifice and love; yellow is 
for the Holy Spirit, and is the illumi- 
nating color. It is also the color 
chosen by the Pope, who is the hu- 
man voice of the Holy Spirit. 
United, these three form white, which 
is the seal of the Trinity. White is 
rest, peace, and bliss.” 
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“You ‘are, then, a Catholic!” Mr. 
Yorke said, looking with keen eyes 
into his daughter’s face. 

She blushed, and was embdrrassed. 
« Asthetically, papa!” 

He dropped his eyes, and a slight 
frown settled on his forehead. 

“ Papa,” she said earnestly, “ there 
is nothing else !” 

He smiled, but said nothing. 

“Would you be displeased if I 
should be one in earnest?” she 
asked. 

“JT should be glad!” her father re- 
plied, and rose abruptly to meet Me- 
licent, who was going home. 

The others withdrew, leaving Mr. 
and Mrs. Yorke with Edith and Carl, 
They gathered closely together be- 
fore the fire, the parents sitting be- 
tween their children, and, with hand 
clasped in hand, talked lovingly and 
seriously far into the night. 

When they parted, all had shed 
tears, but they were not tears of sor- 
row. 


“Good-night, my dear parents,” 


Edith said, embracing them. “ You 
have made me happy for all my life, 
and yourselves happy for all eternity. 
I do not wonder that you find it hard 
to take such a step, and renounce be- 
fore the world the religion which you 
have professed all your lives. You 
are not cowards ; you have been will- 
ing to suffer that Catholics might 
have their rights; but, you know, 
‘obedience is better than sacri- 
See.’ * 

“Perhaps it is a whim,” Mrs, 
Yorke said; “ but I would like to be 
baptized by that dear young man I 
used to love so, Mr. Rowan.” 

“Young man!” Carl said, smiling. 
“He and I are about the same age, 
and I am forty-three.” 

“ Forty-three !” echoed his mother 
in surprise. ‘“ And I am over sixty ! 
Charles, we are entering on our ser- 
vice at the eleventh hour. We will 
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not wait for Mr. Rowan. Let us 
not delay beyond to-morrow.” 

“ Good-night, children!” said Mr. 
Yorke. “Yes, Amy.” 

The next day was Sunday, and 
Carl and Edith went to High Mass. 
Captain Cary’s “ flurry” had passed 
with the night, and not a cloud was 
to be seen. Little heaps and drifts 
of snow hid under fences and trees, 
but the pavement was wind-swept. 
The sun shone joyously, and, not far 
from it, a waning moon dissolved in 
its light. 

There was the dear old church 
again, and, just going in under the 
portal, Mrs. Rowan-Williams. She 
took holy water, and bowed before 
entering her pew. The same hands 
were on the organ-keys, the same 
soprano, bright as a sunbeam, broke 
through the cloud of bass and alto, 
the same slow wreath of white-robed 
boys curled silently, like incense, 
about the sanctuary, there were the 
same faces at the altar. It was like 
coming home again. 

But, before the Veni Creator, who 
was this coming from the sacristy, 
palm to palm, draped in folds of 
spotless whiteness, and showing, even 
now, through his measured steps, a 
familar swing and freedom? The 
chestnut hair, cut short, exposed the 
forehead, the face was slightly thin, 
but bright and healthy. 

The glance this priest cast over the 
congregation, as he went toward the 
pulpit, was peculiar. It took in the 
number of his hearers, but you would 
say that he saw their souls, not their 
bodies. So many waiting souls to 
whom he was to carry a message. 
Self so completely annihilated that 
even humility was forgotten, he went 
on, wrapped in calm obedience, to 
speak the word that was given him. 

The subject of the sermon was the 
uses of pain; the argument, that all 
real good comes through pain. The 
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speaker’s voice was so clear and 
strong that it was heard without ef- 
fort on his part or the listener’s, his 
tone was conversational, and his illus- 
trations came naturally from his old 
sea-life. 

Real confidence in God can be 
shown, he said, only when we are 
blind, and cannot see how our suf- 
ferings are to lead to any good end. 
Then trust is possible, is deserving, is 
saving. Then we learn quickly the 
lesson that God would teach us, and 
take a higher place. Our Master 
does not put back anysoul. If it re- 
main long in the region of trouble, 
it must be through its own stubborn- 
ness, 

“ We all suffer too much, because 
we afflict ourselves in trying to es- 
cape pain, when we cannot escape it. 
The chalice of this bitter sacrament 
is never empty, and never set aside, 
Friends and foes alike give it into 
our hands, our dearest and kindest 
press it to our lips, unaware, or in 
their own despite; the messenger of 
God presents it. It is useless to 
struggle, for we cannot escape; it is 
foolish to struggle; for in the bottom 
of that cup of bitterness is a heaven- 
ly draught of sweetness. 

“Lessons are on every side, the 
whole creation preaches to us. Even 
the building of a ship is like the 
building of a saint. The pine and 
the oak grow in the forest, they grow 
in rain and sunshine, they swing their 
branches in the wind, and rock the 
birds to rest. What is their end? 
To grow, and then to decay, and feed 
the roots of succeeding trees with 
their crumbling remains, They grow 
only to decay, and wish no better, 
and know no better, and, if better 
come, it must come from some out- 
side, wiser will. 

“When the woodman appears, he 
is an object of terror, fancy, the Ma- 
nichee would tell you. At the blows 
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of the axe, the whole-tree shivers, it 
trembles in every leaf, it falls with a 
groan. But its tortures are not end- 
ed. The saw, the plane, the shave. 
the auger, the adze, do each their 
work; and the mourning tree says, 
‘I was made to be tormented, I am 
covered with ruin, and good shall no 
more come to me.’ Ah, then, how 
happy seem the far-away, peaceful 
woods! how dear the little nests that 
have been clipped off, and the in- 
tertwining branches of neighboring 
trees ! é 

“ But we are not like the tree. 
We know what hand lays us low, and 
clips off the unruly wishes, the fool- 
ish, twittering hopes. 

“ Look at the home of the iron! 
It lies in darkness and mystery un- 
derground, and hears the small 
streams trickle down or bubble up. 
It knows and wishes no better. The 
miner comes with his pick, the dark 
ore is dazzled with alien sunshine, is 
tortured by fire. In its agony it be- 
comes more terrible than fire, and 
presses and glows to destroy. It re- 
plies with sparks to the blows of the 
hammer. 

“ Oh! for the cool dark, the whis- 
pering stream, the moveless rock and 
earth! Its pain is to no end but that 
it may suffer, and ruin has come. 

“ But we are not like the senseless 
iron, We know what Divine Miner 
digs us out of our abasement, shows 
us the light of truth, and moulds us 
into shape. 

“ At last the ship is built ; its differ- 
ent elements are united into one har- 
monious being; and then it fancies 
that it understands all. It exults 
over the dull tree standing with its 
roots in earth, over the brutish ore 
buried in the darkness. It stands in 
its stocks, and grows in beauty, looks 
at the shining river that flows and 
sings for ever, and sees the children 
play, and the days go by. 
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«“ But the end is not yet. Some 
summer morning the workmen come 
to strike-its props away. The tide 
comes up, and its song is the song 
of the siren; a crowd gathers to mock 
at its ruin. It was raised, then, only 
to be more cruelly cast down. One 
support after another is struck away, 
prop after prop falls. The ship shud- 
ders, it has learnt nothing from its 
lesson, it moans, it slips slowly, then 
rapidly, then it plunges—whither ? 
Into annihilation? No! into its 
own proper element at last, into 
the bosom of the deep. The 
tides bear it up, the winds of hea- 
ven wing its course; at last it is of 
use, 

“Take comfort, brethren, in your 
pain. He who permits it knows well 
how hard it is to bear. When you 
are nailed to your cross, the glorified 
flesh of the Man-God remembers its 
own agony. And, suffer not only 
trustingly, and with resignation, but 


suffer with courage. If you shrink 
and cover your eyes, you have hid- 
den a ghost in your life. When a 
sorrow comes to you, look it in the 
face ; and, by-and-by, the mask shall 
fall off, and you will see the face of 
an angel.” 

We have given butasketch. The 
words are dry, but the sermon was 
full of life. 

When Carl and his wife walked 
homeward, Edith did not speak for a 
long time. Whenever her husband 
looked at her, she was gazing straight 
forward, and seemed absorbed in 
thought. 

“ Well, Edith,” he said at length, 
“ what is it?” 

She looked up into his face with 
those eyes so childlike still. 

“I was wondering, Carl,” she 
said, “how I could ever have pre- 
sumed to call him Dick !” 

And so we leave our Edith, as we 
found her, wondering. 


FRAGMENTS OF EARLY ENGLISH POEMS ON THE 


BLESSED 


To Catholics . . . itis ajoyand a 
solace to look back into past centu- 
ries, and remember that there were 
days when our poets drank of a 
purer fount than that of Castaly; 
and made it their pride to celebrate 
in their verse, not Dian nor Proser- 
pine, but the Immaculate Queen of 
Heaven. Of Chaucer’s devotion to 
this theme, I have already spoken, 
but other poets before his time de- 
lighted in dedicating their verses to 
her who, as she inspired the most 
exquisite designs of the artist’s pen- 
cil, has also claimed not the least 
beautiful productions of the poet's 
pen. Thus, one sings of her as 
‘Dame Lyfe,’ and describes how 


“As she came by the bankes, the boughs 
eche one, 


Lowked to the Ladye, and layd forth 
their branches, 
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Blossoms and burgens (new shoots) 
breathed ful swete, 

Flowres bloomed in the path where 
forth she stepped, 

And the gras that was dry greened be- 
live.” 


Others, according to their quaint 
fashion, mixed up English and Latin 
rhymes in a style which, barbarous 
as it is, is certainly not deficient in 
harmony. One little poem, ascribed 
to a writer in the reign of Henry 
III., commences thus: 


“ Of all that is so fayr and bright, 

Velut maris stella; 

Brighter than the day is light, 
Parens et puella. 

I crie to The, Thou se to me, 

Levedy, preye the Sone for me, 
Tam pia, 

That Ich mote come to The, 

aria.” 


—Christian Schools and Scholars. 
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THE LEGENDS OF OISIN, BARD OF ERIN. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


VI. 


OISIN’S GOOD CONFESSION. 


Nor seldom, crossed by bodings sad, 
In words though kind yet hard 

Spake Patrick to his guest, Oisin ; 
For Patrick loved the Bard 


In whose broad bosom, swathed with beard 
Like cliffs with ivy trailed, 

A Christian strove with a pagan soul, 
And neither quite prevailed. 


Silent as shades the shadowing monks 
O’er cloistral courts might glide ; 

But the War-Bard strode through the church itself 
Like hunter on mountain-side. 


Yea, sometimes, while his beads he told, 
Fierce thoughts, a rebel breed, 

Burst up from the graves of his warriors dead, 
And he stormed at priest and Creed. 


His end drew nigh. ’Twas after years 
Had proved stern warnings vain, 

When dying he lay on his wolf-skin bed, 
And murmured a warlike strain. 


The Saint drew near: he gazed ; then spake, 
“ A fair child died one day : 

Four weeks had passed; yet, changeless still, 
Like a child asleep he lay. 
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“ They could not hide him in the ground 
Though hand and heart were chill, 
For round his lips the smile avouched 
The soul was in him still. 


“Then lo! a man of God came by 
And stood beside the bier, 
And spake, ‘ A pagan house is this ; 
And yet a saint lies here! 


God shaped this child his praise to sing 
To a blind and pagan race; 

And till that song is sung, in heaven 
He may not see God's face.’ 


Then thrice around that child he moved 
With circling censer-cloud, 

And touched with censer fire his tongue, 
And the dead child sang aloud. 


Oisin! like larks beside thy Lee, 
So loud he sang his hymn: 

And straight baptized he was, and died ; 
And, dead, his face grew dim. 


So then, since Christ had caught to heaven 
The fair soul washed from sin, 

A little grave they dug, and laid 
The little saint therein, 


And ever as fell the night, that grave 
Shone like the Shepherds’ star, 

With happy beam that homeward drew 
The wanderer from afar. 


Oisin! thy Land is as that child! 
Thou call’st her dead—thy Land ; 

For cold is Fionn, thy sire; and he, 
He was her strong right hand! 


And cold is Oscar now, thy son: 
Her mighty heart was he— 
Oisin! let dead at last be dead ; 
Let living, living be! 
VOL. XV.—21 
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“ Her great old Past is gone at last : 
Her heavenlier Future waits, 
Yet entrance never can she find 
Till Faith unbars the gates. 


“ Prince of thy country’s songful choir! 
Thou wert her golden Tongue ! 
Sing thou her New Song—‘ I believe!’ 
Give thou to God her Song! 


Then suddenly that old man stood, 
And made his arms a cross: 

Within his heart a light that changed 
The earth to dust and dross : 


And, pierced by beams from those two hands 
Of Jesus crucified, 

His Erin of two thousand years 
Held forth her hands, and died : 


For all her sceptres by a Reed 
That hour were overborne ; 

And all her crowns went down, that hour, 
Before the Crown of Thorn. 


As shines the sun through snowy haze 
Oisin’s white head forth shone : 
*¢In God the Father I believe,” 
He sang, “ and Mary’s Son :” 


And, onward as the swan-chaunt swept 
Adown the Creed’s broad flood, 

In radiance waxed his face, as though ~ 
He saw the face of God. 


Then Patrick, with his wondering monks, 
Knelt down, and said, “ Amen,” 

While slowly dropped a sun that ne’er 
Saw that white head again. 


The rite complete, the old man sank, 
And turned him on his side : 

Next morning, as the Lauds began, 

“‘ My Son,” he said, and died. 
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A SALON IN 


PARIS BEFORE THE WAR, 


PART III. 


ON THE 

SUMMER had come, and was near- 
ly gone. Paris was. deserted. As 
autumn approached, lifting its fiery 
finger over the city, the flaneurs dis- 
appeared. All those who could flee, 
fled. The faubourg had fled long 
ago to its chateaux. The Chaussée 
d’Antin and the Champs Elysées 
were fleeing aux caux or aux 
bains de mer and the boulevards, 
with their glittering shops and cafés 
and theatres, were left to the mercy 
of the tourist. Perhaps the tourist 
would retort that he was left to the 
mercy of the boulevards, And per- 
haps he would be right. Chignoned 
sirens, who dwelt in glass cases sur- 
rounded by millions of glass vials 
ranged in rhythmic color from the 
ceiling to the floor, so as to make 
the sirens look as much as possible 
like the centre point of an elaborate 
kaleidoscope, smiled through their 
crystal shell at the reckless being who 
stood outside to peep and wonder. 
The door stood open. He might not 
hear the siren’s, “ Entrez, monsieur!” 
but there was no being deaf to her 
smile; it drew him irresistibly. 

“Would monsieur not like just to 
‘gouter’ our last novelty, ‘cerise 4 
la Victor Noir?’ Would he not very 
much like to take some little souve- 
nir home to madame ?” 

Of course monsieur would. Weak 
mortal! He unbuttons his coat, and 
straightway the bees which had sip- 
ped abundantly of native porte-mon- 
naies the rest of the year, alight on 
the purse of the tourist, and suck it, 
if not dry, as nearly dry as they can. 


BOULEVARDS, 


Busy “dead season,” when stale 
bonbons and faded finery are brought 
out, christened by new names, and sold 
to the barbarians across the Channel. 
Paris does not want any more of it, 
but Londres, that city which the 
English in their ignorance of the 
French language call Lon-don—Lon- 
dres will find it charming! 

Gaily, busily the bees were plying 
their task. The long white lines of 
Haussmann barracks glared shadow- 
less in the fierce vertical sun; gilded 
railings and balconies flashed in ginger- 
bread magnificence; the dome of the 
Invalides rose up against the cloud- 


less blue and blazed like a burning 
mount; the red heat poured down 
from the zenith on the miles of as- 
phaite that meander through the city, 


and pelte@ it till it softened and gave 
under your foot like india-rubber. 


_Even the lordly chestnuts of the Tuil- 


eries, so carefully tended, so abun- 
dantly watered, were burnt brown 
and red, and were shedding their 
leaves from exhaustion ; not a vestige 
of green was anywhere visible. The 
fountains were playing, but even they 
had a tired, worn-out look, and the 
water seemed to go on splashing lazi- 
ly from mere force of habit; the flag 
was still floating above the palace, 
the gray old palace blinking with its 
myriad glass eyes in the sultry noon; 
the broad walks were deserted, no 
little feet went pattering on the gra- 
vel, no merry child-laughter rang 
through the shade to scare the swal- 
lows from their cool siesta; the whole 
scene, lately so animated and bright, 
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had a weary, day-after-the-ball look 
that was premature in the first days 
of July. 

The bees of the boulevard were 
buzzing loud, and bestirring them- 
selves to good purpose. But, hark! 
What noise is that? Not the can- 
non’s Opening roar, nor “ the car rat- 
tling o’er the stony street,” but a 
sound that jars upon the lively hum, 
and makes the hive suspend labor 
and hush itself to listen. It comes 
from the Corps Législatif, first a faint 
surging sound, then a clamor as of 
the waves rising and lashing them- 
selves up for a tempest. Louder it 
grows, and nearer. It crosses the 
tepid waters of the Seine, lying low 
between its banks; it reaches the 
boulevards. At first the cries are 
indistinguishable, a torrent of human 
voice, rolling and heaving and rush- 
ing like the roar of a cataract, drown- 
ing all sense in its senseless frenzy. 
On it comes, gathering strength in 
its march, waking up the echoes of 
the ¢vottoir, and making the crisp 
leaves quiver and drop, and fly along 
the dusty pavement before, the voci- 
ferating multitude like strMs_ before 
a bellows. 

“What is it? Is it a revolution ?” 
cried Berthe, as the horses, laying 
back their ears, threatened mischief, 
and obliged the footman to get down 
and hold them. 

“ T don’t know, madame,” said the 
man, looking up the Rue de la Paix 
at the stream that was pouring along 
the boulevards, to the sound of beat- 
ing drums, and blaring trumpets, and 
all manner of Parisian excitableness 
in the shape of noise, “It’s more 
likely une démonstration patriotique; 
the horses don’t seem to like it, or 
else we might drive up close and see.” 

But Berthe’s curiosity was not proof 
against a certain mistrust of the sov- 
ereign people. The noise might 
mean nothing more aggressive than 
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a démonstration patriotiqgue, but in 
Paris patriotism has many moods 
and phases, and innumerable modes 
of expressing itself, and its attitudes, 
if always effective from a dramatic 
point of view, are not always agree. 
able to come close to, and, whatever 
the character of this particular one 
might be, Berthe preferred admiring 
it from a respectful distance. 

“Turn back, and drive home by 
the Champs Elyseés,” she said. 

But the tide had risen too rapidly. 
The Rue de Rivoli was flooded. It 
had caught the delirium of the bou- 
levards, and was sending back their 
echoes with frantic exultation. Cabs 
and omnibuses were seized with the 
sudden insanity, private coaches 
caught it, foot-passengers, gamins, and 
bourgeois, and messieurs les voyageurs 
careering on the top of omnibuses, 
all en masse caught it, and shouted as 
one man: “ Vive la France! vive la 
guerre! <A Berlin! a Berlin!”  La- 
dies and gentlemen, reclining in soft- 
cushioned carriages, started- sudden 
ly into effervescence, waved hats and 
handkerchiefs, and cried: “ Vive la 
guerre! A Berlin!” Horses neigh- 
ed, and dogs barked, and the very 
paving-stones shook to the popular 
passion, All Paris shouted and shriek- 
ed till the city, like a huge belfry, 
rang with thundering salvos: “ Vive 
la guerre! A Berlin! a Berlin!” 

Berthe’s horses, scared anew by 
the uproar that was now close upon 
them, played their part in the gene- 
ral row by plunging and prancing, 
and eliciting screams of terror from 
the adjacent women and children, 
while the coachman brandished his 
whip, and the footman whirled his 
hat in the air, and shouted with all 
their might: “A Berlin! & Berlin!” 
A troop of gamins laid violent hands 
on a Savoyard who was grinding 
away “ Non tiscordar di me,” to the 
delight of the concierge in the nearest 
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porte-cochére, and, dragging him to 
the fore, bade him at once strike up 
the MMarseillaise. Luckily for his 
limbs, the despotic command was 
within the limits of the Savoyard’s 
instrument. He turned its handle, 
and began vigorously grinding out 
the Republican chant. Every man, 
and child within ear-shot 
took up the chorus, “ Marchons! 
marchons!” till the palpitating air 
throbbed and thrilled with the pas- 
sionate voices of the multitude. 

Berthe was not long proof against 
the magnetic current that was whirl- 
ing round her. First terrified, then 
bewildered, then electrified, she caught 
the intoxication, and yielded to its 
impulse: “ Vive la France! Vive 
la guerre!” And the fair hand waved 
its snowy little flag from the window 
as the carriage moved slowly past 
the Tuileries gardens. 

Emerging into the broad space of 
the Place de la Concorde, the horses 
seemed to breathe more freely, and, 
their step, tore at full 
speed up the Champs Elysées. 

“What possessed me to shout and 
cheer with those madmen?” said 
Berthe, soliloquizing aloud, and laugh- 
ing at the absurdity of her recent be- 
havior. “I must have gone mad my- 
self for the moment. Vive la guerre 
indeed! Heaven help us! We 
shall hear another cry by-and-by, 
when the widows and orphans and 
sisters of France hear at what price 
her laurels have been bought. 
Thank God I have * 


woman, 


quickening 


hew 
no brothers! 

“ Madame la Marquise de Chasse- 
dot is waiting, madame,” said Fran- 
gois, as Berthe entered. 

“Has she been waiting ?” 

A short half-hour, madame.” 

“What can she have to say?” 
thought Berthe. 

Madame de Chassedot rose to 
meet her “ with eyes that had wept,” 
and extended her hands with an air 
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that asked less for greeting than for 
sympathy. 

“ Vous ange de la peine, madame!” 
exclaimed Berthe, her ready kindness 
going forth at once to the sufferer. 

The two ladies were not friends. 
They had met at Madame de Beau- 
coeur’s and Madame de Galliac’s ; but 
only once had there been a personal 
interchange of visits; Madame de 
Chassedot had called on Berthe to 
thank her for the kindness she had 
shown to their young kinswoman, 
Héléne de Karodel, “ whom the fa- 
mily had indeed of late lost sight of, 
but with whom they were delighted 
to renew cousinship,” the marquise 
declared effusively, and as a proof of 
this she was carrying off Héléne to 
the country to spend the vacation 
with them. Berthe did not inform 
her that it had taken all her own in- 
fluence to induce the high-spirited 
young lady to accept the hospitality so 
tardily offered. She returned Ma- 
dame de Chassedot’s visit ; the latter 
soon left for the country, and they 
had not met since. 

“ Oui, j'ai du chagrin,” said the 
marquise holding Berthe’s hand, as 
she sat down beside her. 

Berthe’s first thought was of Ed- 
gar. But the mother was not in 
mourning. Whatever it was, the 
worst had not yet come. 

“Your son is ill ?” she said. 

Madame de Chassedot shook her 
head. . Then, after a pause, during 
which she gave battle to her emotion, 
she looked at Berthe, and said : 

“ He’s going to get married !” 

“What! And is not that precise- 
ly what you wanted him to do!” ex- 
claimed Berthe. 

“T wanted to make the match my- 
self; but now he goes and does it in- 
stead,” replied the marquise. 

“Ah! It is a mésalliance, then!” 

The fact was startling certainly, but 
less so than it might have been, ow- 
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ing to certain rumors that prepared 
the public to believe in any extrava- 
gance coupled with Edgar de Chas- 
sedot’s name. 

“Oh! mon Dieu, non! A thou- 
sand times no!” cried his mother 
with quick resentment. “ Edgar @ 
fait des bétises, but he is incapable 
of dishonoring himself. Oh, no! 
The girl is of an excellent family, she 
is even Our Own cousin.” 

“It is her principles, then, or her 
—character that you object to ?” said 
Berthe with some hesitation. 

“QO dear! no. She is as pious as 
a seraph, and brought up like a lily !” 
exclaimed the marquise. 

“Ts she a hunch-back, then, or 
lame, or blind, or what ?” 

“She is a beggar! A beggar who 
has not a sou to buy her own trous- 
seau. It is a beggar who has stolen 
the heart of my son! And tears of 
bitter, disappointed motherhood flow- 
ed down the cheeks of the marquise. 

“ And her name is— ?” 

* Mademoiselle de Karodel !” 

“What! Hélene ? Héléne de Ka- 
rodel, that brave, true, gentle crea- 
ture is going to be your son’s wife! 
And vou in tears, and not of joy! 
And you call her a beggar! A wo- 
man whose love, since your son has 
been lucky enough to win it—and 
Héléne is not a girl to marry him if 
he had not—would be a prize for a 
prince! And you, a Christian mo- 
ther, weep over it, and expect to be 
pitied! Really, madame, if it were 
not laughable, it would be deplora- 
ble, not on your son’s account, but 
on your own!” 

Madame de Chassedot was so stag- 
gered by this unexpected sortie that 
she was actually struck dumb. “ Do 
you know,” she said, after a pause, 
looking steadily at Berthe, and bring- 
ing out her words with slow empha- 
sis—“ do you know, madame, that 
my son has four millions of patrimo- 
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ny, and that he could have married 
any girl in France ?” 

“ As to his marrying any girl in 
France, admitting that they were one 
and all ready to marry Monsieur de 
Chassedot, was he ready to marry 
them?” demanded Berthe signifi- 
cantly ; “and as to his four millions, 
they are the very reason why he 
should marry a girl who had none, 
A woman who is as well born as him- 
self, who is, you admit, pure as a lily, 
and pious as an angel, and, more- 
over, quite graceful and beautiful 
enough to satisfy your pride and his, 
and to make her an ornament as 
well as a treasure in your son’s 
house—a wife who will rescue him 
from much that I should fancy would 
have given you greater cause for 
tears than his marriage with such a 
woman as Héléne de Karodel. Can- 
didly, chére marquise, 1 am so far 
from sympathizing with you that, if 
I had heard this news in any other 
way, my first impulse would have 
been to fly to you with my congratu- 
lations.” 

Madame de Chassedot’s tears were 
flowing still, but perhaps less bitter- 
ly ; she was going to speak when a 
noise of steps in the ante-chamber 
made her rise hastily, and look round 
for a means of escape. 

“Into my bedroom !” 
pulling aside the fortiere. 

The marquise pressed her hand, 
and disappeared through the cloud 
of blue satin just as the drawing- 
room door opened, and Héléne de 
Karodel, holding out her arms with 
a cry of joy, rushed into Berthe’s. 

It was something of a disappoint- 
ment to Héléne to find that Berthe 
already knew her secret.- But there 
was much left to tell still. Most 
of the tale was told with blushes and 
smiles, and tears that had no brine 
in them. Her marriage was to take 
place in a fortnight. Edgar, from 





said Berthe, 
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family reasons, chose to precipitate 
the dénouement, and his young Bre- 
tonne fiancée had come up to town 
to make the few bridal preparations 
that he could not possibly make for 
her. 

It happened unluckily to be Berthe’s 
day, so the usual stream of visitors 
began soon to pour in, and broke 
up the ¢éte-a-téte of the two friends. 

The war was the topic of every 
tongue; but there was no mistaking 
for enthusiasm the animation with 
which it was discussed. Some indig- 
nantly repudiated and denounced the 
government, and protested that, so 
far from being a popular war, it was 
universally condemned as senseless, 
iniquitous, and ill-timed, and. that 
there were not ten men in France 
who would cry Vive da guerre! un- 
less they were paid for it. Others, 
who had been on the boulevards an 
hour ago, thought differently. 

“There are madmen to be found 
in every city who are glad of an op- 
portunity to bark, and bray, and 
howl, and demean themselves after 
the usual manner of madmen,” said 
the Austrian Aaditué, “and Paris can 
muster as good a roll of lunatics on 
as short notice as any city in Europe; 
but I don’t believe there were ten sane 
men on the boulevards this morning 
who cried Vive Ja guerre /” 

“TI can assure you,” said Berthe, 
“I saw hundreds of comme-il-faut- 
looking men, to all appearance in 
their right mind, who were crying it 
frantically; so much so that I got 
quite carried away, and actually 
shook my handkerchief, and sliouted 
with the rest of them.” 

“Why did you shout, madame!” 
inquired the Austrian. 

“ Because, I tell you, I was carried 
away, I could not help myself. The 
excitement was catching.” 

“Of course it was. Most fevers 
are, especially malignant ones; and 
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if you asked nine-tenths of the crowd 
why they shouted, the answer, if they 
spoke the truth, would be precisely 
the same : they could not help them- 
selves, the excitement was catching. 
If an arsenal blows up, who is to 
blame, the powder, the matches, or 
yourself who fired the train? You 
might just as logically blame the pow- 
der for blowing up, as the French 
people for marching and bugling and 
Vive-la-guerring when they hear the 
sound of the trumpet.” ‘ 

“Do you agree with monsieur ?” 
asked Berthe addressing a quiet-look- 
ing military man who had been lis- 
tening in silence to the conversation. 
“ Are the people not really glad of 
the war ?” 

“Tt is difficult to say yet,” replied 
the soldier. “ With the people, all de- 
pends on how it turns out; success. 
alone is in the right.” 

“ But you do not contemplate such 
an absurd alternative as the non-vic- 
toriousness of the French arms ?” 

There was a prompt general pro- 
test from the company. ‘The military 
man alone stroked his moustache 
with a meditative air, and was silent. 

“ Answer me, I pray you, com- 
mandant,” pursued Berthe, “ You are 
not afraid of our troops being beat- 
en?” 

“Our troops are matches, if not 
masters, of the best troops in Eu- 
rope,” replied the commandant 
proudly. 

“ And our generals? We have no 
lack of good ones surely ?” 

“Not of veterans,” was the eva- 
sive rejoinder. 

“Qh! the young ones will rise up 
as soon as they are wanted. We 
shall have a new generation of heroes 
that will eclipse in glory the vieux de 
Ja Vieille themselves. As for you, you 
will come back to us a marshal of 
France,” declared Berthe merrily. 

The prophecy elicited gentle 
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cheering and congratulations from 
the ladies, while the men approved 
in their own way, joking the com- 
mandant, and dubbing him A/onsieur 
le Maréchal on the spot. 

“Tf it be not a futile or indiscreet 
question to put, may I ask what you 
are going to war for?” demanded 
Mr. Clifford, addressing himself to 
the company in general. 

“ For security of the dynasty,” re- 
plied a Legitimist. 

“For the honor and security of 
France, ” said the commandant. 

“Do you separate them, M. le 
«Commandant !” exclaimed the Legiti- 
mist with mock horror. “I arraign 
you, de par I’ Empereur, for high trea- 
son against France!” 

The circle laughed, and the Com- 
mandant, not caring to challenge the 
persifieur, laughed good-humoredly, 
too. 

“ Shall I tell you, monsieur, why 
we are going to war?” said the Depu- 
ty de la Gauche to Mr. Clifford. “We 
are going to war to désennuyer Paris. 
If Paris goes on much longer exnuy- 
ing herself as she has done for the 
last six months, she wil”snake a revo- 
lution !” 

“That may be quite true,” re- 
turned his colleague of the Droite; 
but the preventive is rather violent ; 
some milder form of excitement 
might be invented for the ennui of 
Paris than that of taking her to Ber- 
lin for a distraction. It is hardly a 
sufficient reason for plunging the 
whole nation into war. No, I prefer 
to think we are going to fight for the 
honor of France, and it may be for 
her aggrandizement.” 
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“ Yes,” said Madame de Beau- 
coeur, “ M. le Maréchal will win his 
baton by taking the Rhine for us!” 

“ Bravo,” cried in chorus the Legiti- 
mist, the Droite, and the Gauche. “Z- 
Rhin ! le Rhin! Vive le Rhin!” 

“JT will be willing to shake hands 
with ce gaillard lé4, and to cry Vivel’ Em- 
pereur myself, if he comes back with 
the Rhine in his pocket,” declared 
the Legitimist with desperate patriot- 
ism. 

And the sentiment was echoed by 
every one present. Orleanist, Bour- 
bonist, Bonapartist, and Republican 
all united in a common thirst for the 
blue waters of the Rhine, and avowed 
themselves ready to vote the war, 
whatever its motive, a wise war and 
a righteous, if it gave the Rhine to 
France. All with one exception: the 
old academician shook his head, 
and muttered some broken sentences 
in which the words, démence, fanfaron- 
nade, ruine du commerce, feu follet de la 
gloire, décadence des meurs, jour de 
rétribution, etc., were audible through 
the general hubbub. 

“ What a people, mon Dieu /” mur- 
mured the philosopher to himself, as, 
descending the softly carpeted stairs, 
cries of “ A Berlin! A Berlin dans six 
semaines! Vive le Rhin! Vive la 
guerre!” followed him through the 
open door of Berthe’s apartment ; 
“ fitful as the wind, passing from rea- 
son to madness, from heroism to ab- 
surdity, as the weathercock turns with 
the breeze.” The word that touches 
our vanity, touches every chord in 
our nature, and sets us in a blaze, just 
as the spark fires the powder-flask. 
Quel peuple ? Mon Dieu, quel peuple! 
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REVIEW OF DR. STOCKL’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


We have already called attention 
to the necessity of providing sound 
philosophical text-books and manuals 
in the vernacular tongues, particular- 
ly the English, with which we are 
specially concerned. We have also 
expressed our conviction that the 
only philosophy which has any claim 
or fitness to be adopted in our places 
of education is the scholastic philo- 
sophy. Those who are capable of 
studying this philosophy in the more 
extensive and elaborate works of our 
great Catholic authors, have all they 
need for prosecuting their studies to 
any degree they please. More 
elementary treatises and compen- 
diums in the Latin language are also 
at hand for those who can make use 
of them with facility. But those who 
cannot do so need to have books in 
their own language, and made level 
to their mental capacity and actual 
knowledge. And even those who 
are able to study in Latin text-books 
may derive great assistance from a 
good manual written in their own 
vernacular, for many reasons which 
are obvious, especially if they are not 
perfect in their knowledge of Latin. 
Besides this, there are many persons 
whose education is already com- 
pleted, who would derive great plea- 
sure and profit from a book of this 
kind. The English and American 
educated world is so unfamiliar with 
the ancient philosophy of the Catho- 
lic schools, that there is need of an 
interpreter who can make it intelli- 
gible, and domesticate it in our ver- 
nacular scientific literature. Num- 
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bers of educated persons, and even 
clergymen, who are converts and 
have received a Protestant collegiate 
education, or, if old Catholics, have 
not been thoroughly taught philo- 
sophy according to the scholastic 
method, have derived their information 
on the subject mostly from the mis- 
cellaneous philosophical literature of 
England and America, and perhaps, 
also, of France and Germany. In 
this miscellaneous literature there is 
much that is valuable, and even of 
great value, the product of highly 
gifted and cultivated minds imbued 
with sound and elevated principles, 
containing a vast amount of truth 
and conclusive argument. There is 
wanting, however, the scientific pre- 
cision, definiteness and fixedness of 
terminology, and completeness, which 
are found only in the masters and 
disciples of the scholastic method. 
Protestants, and to a great extent 
Catholics also, have been at sea in 
philosophy ever since the unfortu- 
nate epoch of the Lutheran schism. 
The evil began in tlrat fresh outbreak 
of paganism, miscalled renaissance ; a 
revolt against the science and the 
civilization founded by the Holy See, 
the hierarchy, and the monastic or- 
ders, the only truly Christian science 
and civilization ; a retrograde move- 
ment of the most fatal sort under the 
name of progression. ‘The vain and 
frivolous scholars of that period 
brought St. Thomas and the scholas- 
tic theology and philosophy into con- 
tempt among the crowd of their fol- 
lowers. They affected to be Plato- 
nists, because the philosophy of Plato 
was .at that time something strange 
and novel, and afforded them the 
chance of displaying their knowledge 
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of Greek. The leaders of the re- 
ligious revolt of the age of Leo X., at 
which time the disorder culminated, 
pretended to go back to the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures and the Fathers ; 
where they could evade the contest 
with scholastic theology, and make a 
show of learning and pure Biblical 
and patristic doctrine for a con- 
siderable time. ‘The scholastic theo- 
logy has, however, fully avenged 
itself. It has defeated the enemies of 
the church who have attacked the 
Catholic faith from without. Within 
the church, it has established its 
supremacy, and subdued all those 
who have professed and endeavored 
to substitute a new system of theo- 
logy for the old, while retaining the 
dogmas of faith. The pitiable and 
abortive effort to produce a new 
renaissance, which occasioned so much 
both of scandal and ridicule during 
the time of the Vatican Council, was 
marked by a specially violent assault 
on St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus, 
the two great doctors of the church in 
dogmatic and moral theology re- 
spectively. The result has been the 
triumph of both. The Angel of the 
Schools has gone up to a pinnacle of 
honor and glory above that which he 
had ever before attained, and it is 
safe to predict that his supremacy as 
the master of sacred science will 
never more be seriously questioned. 
The great champion of the thorough- 
ly Roman teaching in doctrine, piety 
and morals, has been crowned with 
the doctorate at the petition of a 
vast body of the men highest in 
earning and office in the church. 
The great theological controversies 
are substantially finished and settled, 
and Catholic theology is very nearly 
complete. Philosophy is now the 
great field for intellectual activity, 
and that consolidated union in 
philosophical teaching which has 
been secured in theology is the end 
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toward which the efforts of all the 
ardent and loyal lovers of the divine 
Truth should be directed. 

This end can be secured only by 
following the same principles and 
methods in philosophy which have 
effected and secured unity and uni- 
formity in theological doctrine. The 
scholastic philosophy must accom- 
pany the scholastic theology. This 
is obvious, without entering into the 
intrinsic merits of the question. No 
other system has that authority, that 
general prevalence, that scientific 
precision and completeness, that 
sanction of the rulers of the church, 
the great teaching orders, and the 
body of directors and professors of 
seminaries and strictly Catholic col- 
leges, which are requisite for produc- 
ing unity and uniformity in instruc- 
tion. Those who do not follow the 
scholastic philosophy are divided into 
small parties holding the most oppo- 
site opinions and mutually hostile 
to each other; and these parties are 
again subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions. The subject matter of this 
difference is not the mere corollaries 
and remote conclusions, or the high 
speculative questions of philosophy, 
not essentially affecting its substance ; 
as is the case with the differences 
among strict adherents to scholastic 
theology and philosophy; but the 
very substance, the first principles, 
the guiding rules of philosophy 
itself. What likelihood is there that 
any one of these systems will ever 
conquer for itself sufficient territory 
or unite a sufficient number of suf- 
frages to become the reigning doc- 
trine? The history of the disputes 
which have gone on within and 
without the church during three 
centuries, since the decay of the in- 
fluence of scholastic philosophy, may 
answer the question. Either we 
must give up the hope of attaining 
unity, and let philosophy degenerate 
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into a mere theme of endless discus- 
sion among rival parties, like doctrine 
among the Protestants, or we must 
range ourselves under the banner of 
the ancient and still numerous and 
powerful school of the Angelic Doc- 
tor. 

The first of these alternatives we 
must decidedly reprobate, as contrary 
to the Catholic sense, and incom- 
patible with the respect which is due 
to the judgment and authority of the 
church. It is evident that philo- 
sophical instruction is regarded in the 
church as highly important and 
necessary, and as an essential part of 
Catholic education, more especially 
for those who are preparing for the 
study of theology. ‘The sense of its 
importance is increasing instead of 
diminishing. Everywhere longer 
time and greater pains are bestowed 
upon it, and we have been told that 
it is the desire of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff that the theological course should 
rather be shortened if necessary, than 
that philosophy should fail to receive 
its adequate proportion of the time 
allotted to the curriculum of the 
ecclesiastical seminary. All this im- 
plies that philosophy, like theology, 
is a true science, having its certain 
principles, methods, and doctrines. 
And if this is so, we are to look for 
it where the queen of sciences, 
whose herald and prime minister it is 
—Catholic theology—announces her 
magisterial teaching, and not in any 
particular school set up by private 
authority. In fact, the scholastic 
philosophy is an intimate and essen- 
tial part of scholastic theology, which 
would be decomposed if its other 
elements were separated from this 
one, and be resolved into a mere col- 
lection of dogmas and doctrines with- 
out logical coherence. We may 
infer, therefore, from the express 
sanction which the church has given 
to scholastic theology, her approba- 


tion of scholastic philosophy. This 
tacit and implied approbation is also 
manifested in her practical action. 
The Holy See, the greater number of 
bishops, and the body of those 
ecclesiastics in high positions of au- 
thority who have control over strictly 
Catholic colleges, sanction and estab- 
lish the teaching of scholastic philo- 
sophy, encourage works and authors 
professing to follow it, and in many 
ways repress and discourage whatever 
is contrary to it. More than this, the 
Holy See, during the reigns of our 
present Sovereign Pontiff and_ his 
illustrious predecessor, Gregory XVL., 
has repeatedly intervened by acts of 
supreme authority, in which books, 
authors, systems, and propositions 
have been censured and condemned 
on account of their teaching philo- 
sophical errors contrary to the re- 
ceived doctrine, and either subversive 
of or dangerous to the faith. The 
Fathers of the Council of the Vatican 
were occupied during several months 
with discussions upon fundamental 
questions of philosophy, the result of 
which is visible in the decrees of the 
Council. The doctrines which all 
Catholics are obliged to hold and 
teach have thus been to a certain ex- 
tent defined and declared, and the 
limits marked beyond which they are 
forbidden to stray. We have occa- 
sion, at*present, to specify only two 
of the erroneous doctrines which have 
been thus condemned, viz.: that 
which is called Traditionalism, and 
another commonly known under the 
name of Ontologism. We notice 
these, because both errors arose 
among sincere Catholics, and were 
the chief cause of dissension concern- 
ing philosophical doctrines in our own 
ranks, so that their condemnation has 
had a direct effect towards unity in 
teaching, especially as most of the 
principal persons concerned submit- 
ted obediently to the decision of au- 
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thority. The first of these errors was 
an extreme anti-rationalism, tending 
to subvert and sweep away all philo- 
sophy, and upon this we have no need 
to enlarge. The second was of far 
greater import, as it professed to be a 
new and perfect philosophy, and was 
the most formidable antagonist which 
the scholastic philosophy has ever 
had to encounter. The question is 
still a living one, and the discussion 
of it is not yet over. Moreover, it re- 
lates to the very foundation of philo- 
sophy and theology, and has the most 
wide-reaching relations, wherefore 
we feel it to be necessary to be very 
careful and exact in what we say on 
the subject. That ontologism which 
we Call an error is a certain ideologi- 
cal doctrine professing to be a true 
scientia entis, or science of being, and 
to be, therefore, the true and only 
real metaphysic. It has received 
its name from this profession of its 
advocates, and from common usage, 
for the want of one more specific 
and definite. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that it is called an 
error on account of its being ontolo- 
gical, as if there were no true 
ontology, since this latter is the most 
essential part of philosophy itself. 
Nor is it correct to say that the doc- 
trine of all those who call themselves 
ontologists by way of distinction from 
those whom they call psychologists, 
but whom we prefer to designate 
rather as Platonists in distinction from 
Peripatetics or Aristotelians, is a con- 
demned error. The condemned 
error, as we understand it, after care- 
fully examining and reflecting upon 
the matter for several years, is a false 
and heterodox ontological doctrine, 
which radically and principally con- 
sists in the affirmation of @ natural 
power in the created intellect to know 
God in himself, as infinite and neces- 
sary being,or in any other ideal aspect. 
The essence of the error consists in 
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that part of the affirmation which is 
expressed by the term in himself. 
denoting that the very idea which is 
the object of the divine intelligence 
and is identical with it, and is really 
the divine essence itself considered as 
intelligible, is the idea of the created, 
and specifically of the human, intel- 
lect. The falsity of the doctrine con- 
sists in this, that it substitutes an 
imaginary intuition of God, which 
has no existence, for the real intuition 
of the connatural object of the created 
intellect ; and an explicit cognition of 
God explicated from this intuition 
for that cognition which human rea- 
son is actually capable of attaining, 
by discursion from self-evident truths 
which the developed intellect posses- 
ses as its first principles. It therefore 
overturns true philosophy and natu- 
ral theology, and destroys the very 
cause which its advocates are most 
anxious to promote. It is heterodox, 
because its logical consequences an- 
nihilate the distinction between the 
natural light of reason and the super- 
natural lights of faith and glory, and, 
by ascribing to the natural condition 
of the creature that which belongs 
only to its deific condition, tend to 
annihilate the essential difference be- 
tween the Word of God and the 
creatures of God, the Only Begotten 
Son of God and his adopted sons; 
thus introducing pantheism by a cov- 
ert road, into which Platonists and 
mystics have always been in danger 
of straying unawares, ‘The authors 
and advocates of this doctrine have 
been, at least in many cases, holy 
men of orthodox faith, who have 
strenuously denied its logical conse- 
quences. Wherefore, the condemna- 
tion of their opinions has been made 
in a very gentle and considerate 
manner, and their personal character 
as Catholics has not been compro- 
mised, unless they have shown 2 
spirit of contumacious resistance tu 
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the authority of the Holy See. They 
have not fallen into heresy, but into 
philosophical error, and that in good 
faith, and before the authority of the 
church had given judgment. Sever- 
al of the most distinguished among 
them have made a formal recantation 
of their doctrine, others have done 
the same tacitly, and we may take it 
as a settled fact that the ontologism 
condemned at Rome is banished 
for ever from the Catholic schools. 

It is equally certain, however, that 
there is an ideology, distinct from 
that of the Thomist school, and fre- 
quently called ontologism, which is 
not condemned. Its advocates pro- 
fess to find it in St. Augustine. It is 
probably contained in the doctrine 
of St. Bonaventura. It is the doctrine 
taught in the later and more mature 
works of the great and _ saintly 
Cardinal Gerdil, who was in his 
youth a disciple of Malebranche the 
author of the theory of the vision in 
God. And it is still maintained, un- 
der various forms, by a considerable 
number of most respectable persons 
in the church. Rosmini is well 
known as the author of a system 
which bears an affinity to it, and, in 
a general sense, it may be said to in- 
clude all those Catholic teachers and 
disciples of philosophy who are Plato- 
nists rather than Aristotelians. It 
is certain, we say, that this ideology, 
distinct alike from that of the 
Thomists and the pure ontologists, 
isnot condemned. This is proved by 
the answers given to queries on the 
subject by persons connected with 
the Roman congregations, by the 
fact that-the doctrines in question 
are openly advocated in lectures and 
published works under the eye of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and by the express 
or taeit admission of the opponents 
of ontologism. We have been in- 


formed also by a distinguished prelate | 


who was present at the discussions of 
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the Vatican Council, that such was 
the general understanding cf the 
bishops there assembled. 

This ideology gives the human in- 
tellect an idea created. by an imme- 
diate illumination of God, and pre- 
ceding all apprehension and percep- 
tion of particular, finite objects. It 
may be an idea of God, of the infinite, 
of being, of the necessary and uni- 
versal, under any aspect, or under 
many distinct aspects; or it may be 
an assemblage of ideas representing 
both the infinite, and finite exterior 
objects. According to St. Bonaven- 
tura, it is an idea representing God ; 
according to Rosmini it is idea of 
ens in genere. But in whatever way 
this theory of innate ideas may be 
expressed, the intellectual object is 
always an image, something created 
with and in the mind, and even 
where it represents God, or the arche- 
typal ideas of God, it is not identi- 
fied with the uncreated evs of which it 
is the created image. The theory is 
therefore free from the censures of 
the church. It is necessary, however, 
for those who still adhere to the Pla- 
tonic ideology to be very careful and 
accurate in their expressions, in order 
to avoid the likelihood of being un- 
derstood by their readers to teach 
condemned propositions, The loose- 
ness of language which is more or 
less found in the more ancient 
authors; in all authors not familiar 
with the scholastic method, unless 
they have a precise terminology of 
their own, which is another difficulty 
in the way of understanding them; 
and the abstruseness of the subject it- 
self, produce a great deal of misun- 
derstanding. There is a great deal 
of obscurity in the writings of Plato 
whenever he speaks of ideology, and 
his disciples have inherited the same. 
It has been quite possible, therefore, 
for writers whose doctrine is sound 
to use the language and adopt 
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many of the ideas of the celebrated 
authors of the ontologistic party, with- 
out really apprehending the nature 
and bearings of that erroneous doc- 
trine which was at the bottom of their 
whole system. These authors have 
frequently expressed their ideas un- 
der terms and forms of expression 
borrowed from St. Augustine, St. 
Bonaventura, Gerdil, Fénelon, and 
other well-known doctors, prelates, 
and theologians. Very few of them 
have elaborated their doctrine with 
sufficient completeness and precision 
to make it easy to be understood. 
Those who have done so have been 
the occasion of its precise formula- 
lation and condemnation’ in the 
famous seven propositions. But, now 
that the supreme authority in the 
church has distinctly specified what 
errors of ontologism must be rejected 
as dangerous to faith, it is specially 
important that every Catholic writer 
should be precise, accurate, and 
clear in his language, so that he may 
not be misunderstood even by the 
‘ ordinary student or reader of philoso- 
phical essays. The supreme, infallible 
authority of the Holy See has not, 
in condemning certain errors, pre- 
scribed or defined what precisely is 
the true ideological doctrine. Ca- 
tholic philosophers must therefore 
seek to come to as close an agree- 
ment as possible by the way of 
reason. In order to do this, it is ne- 
cessary that the method and termino- 
logy sanctioned by ancient and gene- 
ral usage should be strictly adhered 
to, since, otherwise, endless discussion 
will be the only result. We think, 
moreover, as we have already said, 
that this agreement can only be ef- 
fected by means of the ideology of 
St. Thomas. The church has not, 
indeed, formally approved it, but, in 
our opinion, she has condemned that 
which is its only logical alternative. 
Therefore, we trust in the power of 
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reason and logic to bring all mas- 
ter-minds into agreement with St. 
Thomas, and in the authority of 
these teachers and leaders to secure 
the adhesion of the great majority, 
who must ever be their disciples. It 
is, we believe, ignorance or misap- 
prehension of the scholastic philoso- 
phy, as taught in the school of St. 
Thomas, which has been the occa- 
sion of the attempt made by so many 
highly- gifted and noble-hearted men 
to fabricate out of Platonism a better 
ideology. Disgust at nominalism, 
sensism, and psychologism, abhor- 
rence of the scepticism into which 
Hume and Kant sought to resolve all 
knowledge and belief, have driven 
them to seek for a self-subsisting, ob- 
jective foundation of the ideal, sepa- 
rate from and independent of the 
sensible. Irresistible logic has im- 
pelled them by degrees toward the 
ultimatum which the pure ontolo- 
gists have reached; and which is 
simply the affirmation of God exist- 
ing in his attribute of absolute being, 
the infinite, or archetypal truth, 
beauty, and goodness, to which 
Gioberti adds in the creative act; as 
the immediate ideal object of the in- 
tellect. They have supposed that 
this is the only alternative of the op- 
posite extreme, and have put aside 
the scholastic ideology as halting be- 
tween the two upon untenable ground. 
The opinion which they have of its 
inconsistency and insufficiency is dis- 
tinctly expressed in the oft-repeated 
assertion that it is mere psychologism. 
This term properly denotes any sys- 
tem which makes ideas mere subjec- 
tive modes of the mind. It is obvious 
that every species of semi-ontologism, 
every theory of innate ideas, every 
system shaped out of Platonic ele- 
ments, which separates ideas from the 
sensible as the centre of their concre- 
tion and their focus of visibility to the 
human intellect, without locating 
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them in God, is psychologism. But 
it is not true of the philosophy of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, that it re- 
duces ideas to this condition of sub- 
jectivity, no better than that af the 
phantoms which arise in the imagin- 
ation ot the sleeper or the day-dream- 
er, In this philosophy, the intelligi- 
ble object has a reality exterior to 
the mind, which it directly perceives, 
and by which as a medium it attains 
self-evident and demonstrated truths, 
having their foundation in the eternal 
truth, in the infinite, in absolute 
being, in the Word, in God; who 
is the object of the mediate intellec- 
tual vision of the mind, as the apostle 
declares. Jnvisibilia ipsius ; per ea 
que facta sunt, intellecta, conspiciuntur. 
His invisible perfections are disclosed 
to our sight, being perceived ‘by the 
intellect through those things which 
are made. Videmus nunc per specu- 
lum. We see even now, although 
only in a mirror. The scholastic 
philosophy is not identical with any 
merely sensistic, concep tualistic, or 
empirical system. It does not reduce 
ideas to mere abstractions, make 
philosophy @ mere induction from 
the results of experience, or the 
knowledge of God by reason the sum 
of an aggregate mass of probabilities. 
It is not in any wise a system of sub- 
jectivism, On the contrary, it is ob- 
jective in the highest sense of the 
term, and truly ontological, the real 
scientia entis, and not an imaginary 
one like that of the so-called onto- 
logists. If this be so, the whole 
ground of the prejudice against the 
Catholic peripatetic philosophy falls 
away, and there is no reason to 
desert the common teaching of the 
schools for any other doctrine, either 
ancient or modern. 

The four great masters in philoso- 
phy are Plato, Aristotle, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Thomas. Plato is rather 
a teacher of theology and ethics than 
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of metaphysics. His doctrine con- 
cerning God, the immortality of the 
soul, and the moral ideal, is in many 
respects purer and more sublime than 
that of his pupil. Yet Aristotle de- 
serves par excellence the title of the 
heathen philosopher. The name of 
the demon given to him by his fellow- 
pupils on account of his wonderful 
intellect well expresses what he really 
was—the greatest intellectual prodigy 
that has appeared in human history, 
the real creator of logical and meta- 
physical science. St. Augustine fol- 
lowed Plato rather than any other 
heathen philosopher, and does not 

appear to have been acquainted with - 
the works of Aristotle. -Yet his 
philosophy as a whole was original ; 
it was chiefly his theology under a 
rational aspect; it was by no means 
a complete and distinct system. St. 
Thomas, with the Aristotelian sys- 
tem as a plan and basis, built the 
vast and sublime structure of a Ca- 
tholic philosophy. Although it may 
be true that he derived his know- 
ledge of Plato chiefly from Aristotle, 
and the latter may have misrepresent- 
ed his master; yet, through St. Au- 
gustine, he obtained all that was 
really valuable in Plato purified and 
improved ; and has thus incorporated 
into his system everything, whether 
pagan or Christian, which tradition 
had brought down to his time. As 
Aristotle is the demon, St. Thomas 
is the angel of philosophy. It is dif- 
ficult to compare his natural gifts 
with those of Aristotle in such a way 
as to make a relative estimate of the 
genius of the two men. But in ac- 
tual wisdom, enlightened as he was 
by revelation and the Christian lumi- 
naries of the ages which preceded 
him, and elevated above the natural 
capacities of man by the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, he is like the bright mid- 
day sun compared to the pale orb of 
night. All other stars in the firma- 
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ment must be content to shine as 
lesser lights, and the brightest among 
them are only his planets. Meta- 
physical genius of the highest order 
is the rarest of gifts. Clement of 
Alexandria thought that the Greek 
philosophy had. not arisen without a 
special act of the divine providence 
which was preparing the way for 
Christian theology. When we con- 
sider the wonderful work accom- 
plished by Aristotle, and the manner 
in which his philosophy has become 
blended with the theology of the 
church, we cannot fail to recognize 
the hand of God making use of the 
human intellect in its most consum- 
mate perfection as the servant of the 
Eternal Word in his mission as the 
teacher of divine truth. Much more 
must we recognize the same divine 
hand in the genius and work of St. 
Thomas. God does his work once 
for all. The apostles finished their 
special work, the fathers finished 
theirs, and we can have no more 
apostles or fathers of the church. 
The doctors have done their work, 
and, although they may have left 
room for successors, yet this is not in 
the sense that their work is to be 
done over again. We do not be- 
lieve there can ever arise another St. 
Thomas to reconstruct more perfectly 
the edifice of theology and philoso- 
phy in those parts which he has 
built, and these are its essential and 
principal parts. Of theology we 
need not speak particularly. Of 
philosophy, the principal parts are 
those which give a scientific exposi- 
tion of the rational basis of theology ; 
that is, which treat scientifically of 
the objective reality of the intelligi- 
ble which the human intellect per- 
ceives by its natural power; of the 
first principles of reason; of self-evi- 
dent and demonstrable truth; of the 
process by which the mind ascends 
from the knowledge of things to the 
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knowledge of their highest and crea. 
tive cause, from the creature to the 
Creator, from the visible and ideal 
world to God, from the knowledge 
of God through the creation to the 
knowledge of God through revela- 
tion. It is precisely here, as we 
have shown, that the dispute lies be- 
tween scholastic philosophy and on- 
tologism. And it is precisely what 
we claim for scholastic philosophy, 
that it gives us the true science of 
ideology and theodicy, which satisfies 
reason and accords with faith, and is 
really that which is implicitly and 
confusedly possessed by the common 
sense of all men, especially of all 
Christians, in proportion to the de- 
gree in which reason is developed 
and instructed. This has_ been 
proved in the most thorough and 
ample manner by F. Liberatore in 
his great work Della Conoscenza In- 
telletuale, F. Kieutgen in his Philo 
sophie der Vorseit, and F. Ramiére in 
his Unité de PEnseignement Philo- 
sophique, as well as in other recent 
works of the same kind. 

We will endeavor to give a state- 
ment as succinct and clear as _ possi- 
ble of the scholastic theory, in order 
that its opposition to every form of 
sensism, idealism, and ontologism 
may be apparent. 

In thought or cognition, we find 
by analysis these three, the subject, 
the object, and the intellectual light; 
as in vision we have the visual facul- 
ty, light, and the visible object. The 
subject is the human intellect; the 
primary, immediate object is the in- 
telligible in the sensible, or the es- 
sences of sensible things; the light is 
intelligence. It is a primary maxim 
that nothing is in the intellect which 
was not first in the sense. Sensible 
experience is therefore the starting 
point of thought. The thought it- 
self is the result of an active opera- 
tion of the intellect upon a passive 
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impression which it receives from 
the object. This active operation 
produces a similitude of the object 
(species) in the mind, by which it be- 
comes cognizant of the object itself 
as distinct from and extrinsic to the 
subject. The intelligible essence 
which is in the sensible object is dis- 
tinguished and made the object of 
apprehension by the process of ab- 
straction. In this intelligible essence, 
or what is called in common parlance 
“the nature of things,” are contained 
the fundamental notions which are 
the first germs of all intellectual pro- 
cesses, the first product of the act of 
abstraction which is the beginning of 
intellectual activity in the infant. In 
these notions are given the first prin- 
ciples, the self-evident principles, the 
axioms of reason; and with these 
reason is able to start the discursive 
process, by which it demonstrates con- 
clusions from premises, which in the 
last analysis are intellections a priori 
and self-evident. By this reasoning 
process, the existence and attributes 
of God are proved from the rational 
and material universe by the princi- 
ple of zausality, which is one of the 
self-evident principles. _Self-con- 
sciousness begins as soon as the mind 
takes note of itself as acting, and thus 
the subject becomes objective to it- 
self without any need of a species or 
impressed similitude of itself, because 
it is itself, and present to itself, and 
more vividly cognizant of itself in 
acting than of anything exterior to 
itself. ‘The notions derived from re- 
flection on its own operations are 
thus added to those which are de- 
rived by abstraction from sensible ob- 
jects. The immediate perception ter- 
minates only on particular individual 
objects, but the notions obtained by 
abstraction are universal, whence it 
is necessary to define in what con- 
sists the objective reality of these 
universals. The universal is defined 
VOL. XV.—22 
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by Aristotle as that which is one, but 
having aptitude to be contained in 
many. That is, it is genus, with 
whatever is included under genus, 
to wit, species, differentia, essential 
and accidental propriety. For in- 
stance, the notion of man is the no- 
tion of a nature which is one, but apt 
to be contained in an indefinite num- 
ber of men. It includes the genus 
animal, the species rational animal, 
the differentia rationality, the essen- 
tial propriety, or the entire human 
constitution, mental and physical, 
and, in respect to the varieties of 
race, the accidental proprieties which 
distinguish each one from the others, 
All particular and individual objects 
of cognition can be classed under 
these five predicaments of the uni- 
versal, The universal itself has its 
formal existence and reality, as uni- 
versal, only in the intellect. It isa 
conception of the mind, formed by 
abstraction from the concrete and 
particular. It is not, however, a 
mere abstract conception, but an 
abstractive conception. An abstract 
conception is one in which a quality 
is considered as separated by thought 
from any particular subject in which 
it has residence, as goodness or sweet- 
ness. An abstractive conception, as 
that of the human species, is one 
formed from the consideration of 
men actually existing, in whom the 
species is actually individualized. 
The conception has, therefore, its 
foundation in the real object of men- 
tal intuition, the individual man, and 
in him the whole that is contained 
in the universal conception really ex- 
ists. The conception is universal, 
because the inteHect perceives the in- 
trinsic possibility of an indefinite 
multitude of men in the very esscnce 
of man, as made known by the ex- 
istence of any one man in particular. 
This possibility is something neces- 
sarily and eternally true, which is 
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disclosed to the intellect by means 
of its outward expression and realiza- 
tion in the human race. That is to 
say, it is a thought which has been ex- 
pressed and communicated, by an 
intelligence in which the possibility 
eternally and essentially subsists, 
to the human intelligence. The 
foundation of the universal concep- 
tion is therefore in God. It is in 
God as archetype of man, as the rea- 
son of the possibility of man’s nature, 
and the cause of his existence. But 
the idea in God is totally different 
from the conception in the mind of 
man. God understands the possibil- 
ity of the existence of man in the 
vision of his own essence, as imitable 
in this particular form, and of his 
own creative power. But man can- 
not see this idea as it is in God; he 
cannot compare the human type 
with its archetype. He can only 
produce an afterthought of the divine 
thought itself, a copy or imitation of 
the divine idea, which is wholly inac- 
cessible to his immediate vision, and 
is only known to him inasmuch as it 
is manifested through the created 
type. 

Let us take another example, that 
of a triangle. The figure drawn on 
the blackboard is the sensible object. 
The conception of a triangle is the 
intelligible object formed by abstrac- 
tion, and universal. In this concep- 
tion are contained the general no- 
tions of a point, a line, an angle; and 
in these notions are involved several 
self-evident principles or axioms. 
From these are demonstrated the va- 
rious mathematical propositions of 
trigonometry. It is easy to see that, 
in the intellectual process of the pu- 
pil’s mind, the genesis and develop- 
ment of the act of cognition of math- 
ematical truth is precisely what has 
been above described. In an intelli- 
gent and well-developed mind, many 
of the steps of the process may be 
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made with such ease and rapidity 
that they appear to be instantaneous. 
and the conceptions gained are so 
clear and evident that they appear 
like innate or intuitive ideas. But 
they are not so, and this is made 
manifest enough in the case of dull 
or slow-minded pupils. The con- 
ception of the triangle, with all the 
mathematical truth which it contains, 
is necessary, universal, and eternal. 
It has, therefore, its foundation jn 
necessary being, or in the divine in- 
telligence. But it is in God in an 
eminent mode, and formally only in 
the human intellect. 
truth is founded in the essence of 
God, who is the archetype of the 


Geometrical 


triangle and of every other geometri- 
cal figure. But that which the tri- 
angle imitates the human intellect 
cannot see; the divine idea in which 
mathematical truth as apprehended 
by us is eminently contained is inap- 
prehensible by any created mind; 
and the procession of the divine 
thoughts expressed in quantity and its 
relations in a manner intelligible to 
us, from the divine essence, is as much 
above our understanding as the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father and the Son. It is impossible 
to think of mathematical conceptions 
except as having objective verity, 
and equally impossible to think of 
them as identical with the ideal be- 
ing of God; they must be, therefore, 
as St. Thomas teaches, concrete only 
in particular quantities, but in their 
universality, conceptus mentis cum fui- 
damento in re. 

It is the same with the conceptions 
of time and space. These concep- 
tions come from the apprehension of 
things which succeed or coexist with 
each other. Real time and space 
are relations of real and _ finite 
things. Ideal time and space are 
necessarily conceived as illimitable. 
It is equally evident that these con- 
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ceptions of illimitable time and space 
are not purely subjective categories 
of the mind, and that they are not, in 
the formality which they have in our 
mind, either eternal realities in them- 
selves or identical with God. They 
have a foundation in the divine es- 
sence, which we can demonstrate to 
be nothing else than the infinite pos- 
sibility of being imitated in created 
existences. But this is a conclusion 
of reason, and not an intuition of the 
divine essence as infinite archetype. 
In our minds, the conceptions repre- 
sent space and time as boundless ex- 
tended locality and boundless suc- 
cessive duration, as Locke and Clarke 
have so clearly set forth, and as 
every one knows by his own reflec- 
tions. As conceptions of the univer- 
sal, they have their existence, there- 
fore, only in the mind, while their 
foundation is in reality. They pre- 
suppose and demand an eternal 
thinker and an eternal thought; we 
can see immediately neither the 
thought nor the thinker as they are 
in themselves, but we behold both 
mediately by the conceptions of the 
universal and the necessary ; which re- 
flect in our minds the eternal thought 
of the eternal thiaker, the eternal 
idea of the eternal God. 

In point of fact, ontologists are 
obliged to admit that the process of 
the act of the cognition of the infinite 
is historically the same in substance 
with that which we have 4ust ex- 
plained. Their immediate ideal in- 
tuition is something involute and out 
of the reach of consciousness, until 
contact with sensible objects, reflec- 
tion, experience and _ instruction 
bring it into the state of evolution. 
On the one hand, this proves that it 
has no existence, except in their own 
imagination, An innate or intuitive 
idea of God would make his infinite 
splendor to shine on the mind with 
such incessant and dazzling splendor, 
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that the sunlight would appear as 
darkness, and finite things as nonen- 
tities, before it. It would be impossi- 
ble to doubt or to forget it, if it ex- 
isted. On the other hand, this shows 
that the scholastic theory of the ori- 
gin of ideas and knowledge adequate- 
ly expresses everything which they 
can reasonably desire in respect to the 
relation of the intellect to the infinite, 
or real and necessary being, as the 
object of cognition. ‘The idea of the 
infinite and the knowledge of God 
are virtually in the intellect, because 
the light of reason, a participation of 
the divine light, gives it the potenti- 
ality which can be reduced to act by 
union with the intelligible object. 
The theory which ascribes to the 
‘newly created soul something besides 
its rational capacity, which it brings 
with it as a kind of form to vivify the 
sensible object, or keeps as a distinct 
ideal object within itself, is wholly 
unnecessary and superfluous. It is, 
moreover, not in accordance with 
the true doctrine respecting the hu- 
man soul as forma corporis. It be- 
longs rather to that imperfect phi- 
losophy which ascribes to the soul in 
this life a separate and independent 
subsistence, into which the body does. 
not enter as an integral part of the 
personality, but which it merely serves 
asamachine. Thescholastic doctrine 
preserves the unity of the essence 
and the operation of man, as a ra- 
tional animal. That an intellectual 
operation should begin from our 
senses, and the mind commence its 
existence in its rudimental body as 
a tabula rasa, is in accordance with 
our humble position in the natural 
order. The capacity for gaining 
knowledge by the slow process of ex- 
perience and discursion is all that 
we have any right to claim for our- 
selves. It is enough for us that we 
are rational, that “ the light of God’s 
countenance is signed upon us” by 
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the impress of an image of his intelli- 
gence upon our souls; and that we 
are enlightened by “ that light which 
enlighteneth every man coming into 
this world” by receiving the power 
to know God as manifested in his 
works, We are certainly a “little 
lower than the angels,” who have no 
natural vision of God in his essence, 
and how are we essentially inferior to 
them, except in the necessity of be- 
ginning the process of intellectual 
cognition from the apprehension of 
sensible objects? It still remains 
true that God is both the author and 
the object of knowledge even in the 
natural order, and that we naturally 
tend to the contemplation of his be- 
ing and perfections. But this pro- 
cess carried on for eternity could 
never bring us to a point where we 
could obtain the faintest glimpse of 
an intuitive vision of the divine es- 
sence. The capacity to attain to 
this vision is wholly gratuitous and 
supernatural, a gift of grace, an ele- 
vation of our nature above itself, and 
above the angelic nature to a simili- 
tude with the divine nature. The 
actual vision is reserved for the state 
of glory in which the blessed see 
God in himself and all things in God. 
The scholastic philosophy is there- 
fore in conformity with Catholic 
theology, and a proper preparation 
for studying and understanding this 
sublime. science. Every other sys- 
tem is either in discord with it, or 
deficient in the perfect logical con- 
cord which ought to make the in- 
ferior harmonize completely with the 
s\lperior science. 

The revival of scholastic philoso- 
phy, and the general consent with 
which, in all parts of the world, 
those who lead in the great work of 
Catholic education and instruction are 
uniting together in promoting its stu- 
dy and exposition, are a most hope- 
ful sign for the coming age. It is 
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especially encouraging to witness this 
revival in Germany; and to see the 
powerful and heavily panoplied 
champions of orthodox theology and 
sound philosophy coming forth from 
the German schools, to meet ani 
overthrow the boastful giants of that 
land of colossal intelligence and 
learning ; who defy the armies of the 
living God and aim at an imperial 
domination over the world of science. 
as its statesmen and warriors do 
over the political world. ‘They are 
but giants of condensed cloud, like 
the genii of Arabian fable who es- 
caped from the bottles of King Solo- 
mon. The wisdom of Solomon sub- 
dued these genii, and it is the true wis- 
dom, sapientia, which must subdue the 
cloudy giants of critical, historical, 
and philosophical sophistry ; the Bru- 
no Bauers, Strausses, D6llingers, 
Kants, Hegels, and Biichners, who 
make war on the old Bible, the old 
church, the old religion, the old 
philosophy, the old God of Germa- 
ny and Christendom. A nephew of 
Hegel and pupil of Feuerbach asked 
the latter what was to be done next, 
since the Kantian philosophy had 
ended in the complete dissolution of 
all science. The reply was, that we 
must return to common sense. The 
pupil followed the advice by return- 
ing to the old God and the old re- 
ligion. ‘To bring back the next gen- 
eration to this old religion, and to 
educate in it the youth who have re- 
ceived it by their baptism in the 
church, is the great task of Catholi 
teachers. This can be done only by 
the aid of the old philosophy. The 
attempts made everywhere, but espe- 
cially in Germany, to do this by 

new philosophy and a new theology 
are all failures, and end only in be 
traying the whole cause of the church 
to the enemy. Those Catholic scho- 
lars of Germany who are sound ard 
strong alike in their faith and in their 
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science are beginning to see this, and 
arereturning to the philosophy of the 
Angelic Doctor as the only fit compa- 
nion to theology, the true wisdom in 
the rational order. Those who become 
the interpreters and teachers of this 
wisdom to the young are the most val- 
uable and efficient of all laborers in 
the field of divine philosophy. They 
need to be thoroughly learned both 
in theology and philosophy, and at 
the same time to have a special gift 
for teaching and explaining doctrine 
in a condensed, lucid, and attractive 
manner. 

In all these respects, Dr. Stéckl is 
preeminent. He has the vast and 
solid erudition of the great German 
scholars. He has, moreover, an in- 
tellect which is remarkable both for 
strength and clearness, a masterly 
reasoning faculty, great talent culti- 
vated by long experience for instruct- 
ing young students, and a style 
which represents his thoughts with 
the precision of a photograph. The 
German language is, moreover, of 
such a nature that, while it repro- 
duces exactly the Latin terminology 
of scholastic writers, it brings out the 
idea in a new and fresh form, in 
which it becomes more intelligible to 
those who belong to the Teutonic 
race than it is in the Latin dress. 
We have never yet met with a man- 
ual of philosophy which seems to us 
so perfectly satisfactory as the AZan- 
ual of Dr. Stéckl; and the speedy 
call for a second edition which fol- 
lowed its publication, as well as the 
praise given to it by competent au- 
thorities, proves that it has met the 
want which has been felt in Ger- 
many as in Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca. Besides the ordinary topics 
which are treated in our text-books, it 
contains also treatises on political 
and social morals, and has a com- 
panion volume of small size which 
contains a masterly treatise on ‘“ Ais- 
thetics.” We have noticed it especial- 
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ly for the purpose of recommending 
it to the examination of those who 
are engaged in promoting the study 
of the scholastic philosophy, as a 
suitable work to be translated into 
English for the use of students. It 
is perhaps too large for a college 
text-book. It contains about one 
thousand pages octavo, and would 
require two years’ study, with an or- 
dinary class, to be properly mastered, 
in connection with the Afanual of 
the History of Philosophy, which is a 
volume of equal size. Nevertheless, 
although a smaller text-book is need- 
ed for the majority of pupils, this one 
would make an admirable work of 
reference for more advanced schol- 
ars, and supply the other needs 
which we have pointed out in the 
earlier part of our article as calling 
for a book of this kind in the English 
language. ‘The great cost of transla- 
tion and publication, coupled with 
the risk of a small sale, makes it 
somewhat difficult to undertake the 
task we have suggested as desirable. 
It cannot be done, of course, without 
the author’s permission, which, we 
suppose, he will readily grant to those 
who can give the proper guarantee 
for the faithful and scholarly per- 
formance of the work. We intended, 
when sitting down to begin this arti- 
cle, to make only a brief introduction 
of our own to a translation of the 
author’s chapter on the “ Origin of 
Ideas,” as a specimen of the work. 
But we have not done so, as the 
reader knows, and have been unwit- 
tingly led on over such a length of 
space that we have left no room for 
any citations from the author, or mi- 
nute review of the different parts of 
his philosophy. We trust that he 
will become speedily known to all 
lovers of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas, which he has so ably pre- 
sented and defended, and we are 
sure that he needs only to be known 
to be most highly appreciated. 
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XVI. 


“ THE princess begs Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle to descend.” This mes- 
sage was brought Fleurange by one 
of the servants of the princess, whose 
attendants were a German valet de 
chambre, an Italian courier, and a 
Russian waiting-maid. The latter, 
named Varinka, literally belonged to 
the princess, being her slave. But 
Varinka, skilful and intelligent like 
all the Russians of her class, kindly 
treated by her mistress, to whom she 
was faithfully attached, and clothed 
in her cast-off garments, did not look 
upon her condition as in the least 
humiliating. In French she was called 
Mademoiselle Barbe, in _ Italian 
the Signora Barbara, and she consid- 
ered herself, and indeed was regard- 
ed, as one of the most accomplished 
of servants. Extremely exacting of 
all who were beneath her, and in- 
clined to be jealous of those she con- 
sidered her equals, she at first wished 
to class the princess’ new demot- 
Selle de compagnie among the latter. 
Eut Fleurange, without even observ- 
ing this, knew how to take the 
place that belonged to her, and 
oblige Mademoiselle Barbe to main- 
tain a respectful deportment towards 
her. Barbara was consequently in- 
clined to disliké her, but, after some 
attentive observation, she had suffi- 
cient wit to refrain. The fact was, 


Fleurange’s activity relieved her from 
a part of her cares without increasing 
them in the least (for the young girl 
never required any one’s assistance), 
and used her influence in a way 
which every one else profited by as 
well as Barbara. When the Princess 
was recovering from one of the at- 
tacks of physical suffering that all at 
once showed how unavailing were 
the comforts, luxuries, and attentions 
that surrounded her, she dwelt con- 
stantly on her illness, its cause, dura- 
tion, and probable or improbable 
cure, and under the influence of this 
preoccupation she became capri- 
cious, whimsical, and almost impossi- 
ble to satisfy. Noone had ever suc- 
ceeded so well as Fleurange. Ma- 
demoiselle Barbe could not help ac- 
knowledging, “She really has all 
the trouble of keeping madame in a 
good humor, and we the benefit of 
it,” and this plain reasoning made 
her decide to live at peace with the 
new-comer, and take all possible ad- 
vantage of the accommodating turn 
she noticed in Fleurange, who thus 
unwittingly disarmed her enemy and 
converted her into an ally, and al- 
most a friend. 

The princess’ message, which put 
an end to the young girl’s pleasant 
dreams, was, it must be acknow- 
ledged, merely an invention of Ma- 
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demoiselle Barbe’s, who, being told 
by the courier it was very delightful 
on deck, was suddenly seized with 
the desire of a walk by moonlight. 
With this end in view, she sent the 
courier for Fleurange. As before 
stated, she was sure Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle would come down immedi- 
ately without making any objections 
or asking any questions, which was 
one of her meritorious qualities in 
the eyes of this sagacious servant. 
“That young lady does not meddle 
with what does not concern her, 
which, I must acknowledge, is very 
agreeable,” she said. 

AS she had foreseen, Fleurange 
left her seat in the open air without 
any objection, and went down to the 
ladies’ cabin, of which the princess 
had exclusive possession. She found 
the invalid asleep, and quietly took a 
seat beside her without questioning 
the exactness of the message she had 
just received. Throwing off the 
cloak she wore, she said: “ Here, 
Barbara, put on this, if you like, and 
go up and take the air. It is de- 
lightful on deck.” 

It was by such pleasing good hu- 
mor she had unintentionally made a 
conquest of one who naturally re- 
garded Fleurange as a rival, and this, 
above all the qualities she possessed, 
was the charm that had most power 
over the princess, and changed the 
sudden infatuation to which she was 
liable (like most of the ladies of her 
country) into something deeper and 
more permanent, 

The Princess Catherine was lying 
on a couch, her head propped up by 
several cushions, and her feet cov- 
ered with a cashmere shawl. In 
spite of her age and ill health, which 
had changed the outlines of her face 
and form, beauty and grace had not 
disappeared without leaving on her 
person traces much less fleeting than 
beauty itself. Fleurange, looking at 
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her face by the light of a lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling, could not 
help admiring her noble brow, and 
the expressiveness as well as the 
still remarkable delicacy of her fea- 
tures. Suddenly, as she thus sat con- 
templating her with more attention 
than ever before, it seemed as if the 
face before her awoke some indis- 
tinct remembrance—but before she 
could grasp the idea that suddenly 
came into her mind, the princess 
opened her eyes. Seeing Fleurange 
beside her, she smiled, and extended 
her beautiful hand. 

“You here, Gabrielle ?” she said. 
“So much the better.” 

“ T was told you wanted me.” 

“No; but I am very glad you are 
here.” 

Fleurange bent down, and kissed 
the hand she held with an impulse 
more affectionate than she had ever 
felt towards her before. The prin- 
cess seemed touched, and pressed 
her hand in return without speaking. 
Then she went to sleep again. Fleur- 
ange remained with her eyes fas- 
tened on her a long time, then she 
too lay down on a couch at the 
other end of the cabin, to pass away 
the few hours that yet remained be- 
fore their arrival at Leghorn, which 
would be about daybreak. 

At that time, long before the era 
of railways, the route from Leghorn 
to Florence, a long and dusty one, 
was not always traversed in a single 
day, and our travellers stopped at 
Pisa for the night. The princess no 
longer felt any interest in the places 
she had visited so many times. She 
had only one wish, and that was— 
to rest, and, once rested, to resume 
the journey. But it was quite other- 
wise with Fleurange. Pisa was her 
birthplace. In Pisa lay buried the 
mother she never knew. Here 
her father brought her during the 
few happy days they passed to- 
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gether. How many vicissitudes her 
young life had passed through since 
that time! How many sorrows and 
joys she had experienced! How 
many ties she had formed and _ bro- 
ken! And with what interest she al- 
ready dwelt on the past at an age 
when others are only thinking of the 
future! As soon as it was light, long 
before the princess awoke, Fleurange 
went to pray beside her mother’s 
grave. ‘Then she directed her steps 
towards the Campo Santo, around 
which she slowly walked. Of all the 
places she visited with her father, this 
was the one of which she retained 
the most vivid recollection. The 
paintings ef the Campo Santo are 
like a poem which it is impossible to 
understand if ignorant of the lan- 
guage in which it is written. This 
language she learned from her father, 
and had not'been allowed to forget 
it in her uncle’s house. She remem- 
bered that her cousin, without ever 
having visited this spot, was as fami- 
liar with all the paintings as herself. 
“How much poor Clement would 
enjoy all these beauties of nature and 
art, and these scenes of historic in- 
terest!” she said to herself. “ How 
much he would enjoy Italy !” 

She might have added that, like 
many of his countrymen, he already 
knew and loved 


** The land where the lemon-trees bloom,” 


without ever having seen it. Many 
Germans have loved it with a pro- 
found and material passion, fatal 
when satisfied by violent possession, 
but reciprocated and fruitful when 
the forced and hated union was bro- 
ken and gave place to voluntary and 
acceptable alliance. 

Leaving the Campo Santo, Fleur- 
ange went into the church, the 
wonderful Cathedral of Pisa, which 
cannot be compared to any other; 
for, if there are any finer, it is doubt- 
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ed or forgotten as soon as this is 
entered. Here Fleurange heard 
Mass, after which she remained a 
long time on her knees, praying, 
thinking of all those she loved, and 
looking around: and all this without 
losing her spirit of devotion. This 
may appear strange to those who 
wish to confine the soul’s impulse to- 
wards God within narrow and rigid 
limits. It is nevertheless certain that, 
in a simple and upright heart, a good 
will, a more ardent love of the eter- 
nal goodness, the resolutions so 
properly called a firm purpose of 
amendment, all these effects of 
prayer often spring from what does 
not naturally seem destined to pro- 
duce them. In those lands where re- 
ligion and the arts go hand in hand, 
and where the inspiration which 
guides the painter and the architect 
is the same that draws the believer to 
the foot of the altar, it often happens 
that a glance at a fresco or painting 
aids the soul more than a sermon in 
its upward flight, and in accomplish- 
ing the very act for which it is pros- 
trate before God. 

It was thus Fleurange, kneeling 
on the pavement, holding her closed 
book in her hand, meditated, looked 
around, and prayed. Among the 
thoughts floating in her mind, there 
was one especially which seemed to 
harmonize with everything around 
her: it was the remembrance of the 
cloister of Santa Maria, and the 
friend of her early childhood, whose 
features at this moment seemed to 
beam out of some of the holy faces 
on the walls around her. She was 
once more beneath the same sky, and 
sufficiently near to cherish a hope 
of seeing her. At this thought her 
eyes overflowed with tears. The re- 
membrance of her childhood pre 
vailed over all others, and rendered 
her prayer more concentrated and 
more fervent. 
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Mildandsaintly Madre Maddalena! 
—perhaps at this same hour you, too, 
were praying—praying for the child 
that was still dear to you: perhaps, 
afar off, you echoed her prayer and 


made it more efficacious—the oft-re- 
curring prayer now on Fleurange’s lips 
as she was about to leave the church: 
“ Our Father, . . . lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil!” 


XVII. 


For the first time since her illness, 
the princess rose above her languor, 
and resumed the faculty of talking 
of something besides herself. As 
they drew near the end of their jour- 
ney, Fleurange perceived she knew 
how to converse, and that the in- 
difference she sometimes manifested 
to what seemed most worthy of in- 
terest was not the result of igno- 
rance, but simply a_ preference for 
something else. Like other people, 
she admired monuments, galleries, 
splendid churches, and museums, 
but she preferred the shops where she 
could procure the rarities she had a 
taste for, and liked to adorn her 
house with for the admiration of 
others. She enjoyed the brilliant 
sky of Italy and the comfort of its 
mild climate, so necessary to her 
health; but, if these advantages had 
not been accompanied by a sumptu- 
ous palace and a large circle of 
fashionable acquaintances, she would 
have regarded her expatriation as an 
exile, and found it but slightly miti- 
gated by all the wonders of nature 
and art by which she was surrounded. 

Their journey at last came to an 
end. The princess descended from 
her carriage at the foot of the mag- 
nificent entrance to her palace, so 
overjoyed at finding herself once 
more at home that the last traces of 
her recent malady disappeared as if 
by enchantment. 

Numerous servants relieved Fleur- 
ange from the care of the light bag- 
gage with which the princess’ car- 
riage was always encumbered, and 
she hastily followed her protectress 


up the broad steps of white marble 
that led to the first story. Here a 
vast hall ornamented with statues 
opened into apartments whose splen- 
dor surprised the young girl. She 
had already visited more than one 
palace in Italy with a similar display 
of grand proportions, frescoes, ceilings 
richly painted and gilded, but she 
had never seen anything comparable 
to the luxury of the furniture and the 
richness of the long suite of rooms 
through which they passed. When 
the princess came to the last, she 
stopped. This salon, smaller than 
the others, opened, as well as the one 
next it, upon a large covered terrace 
with frescoed arches, which, filled with 
flowers, rare plants, and seats of all 
forms and sizes, resembled a garden 
screened from the sun, and formed an 
appendage to the elegant apartment 
they had just entered, which was the 
princess’ private sitting-room. A 
table loaded with fruit-cake and ices 
stood in the ‘centre of the room. 
The princess threw herself on a chaise 
longue. “We dine late,” said she. 
“ ] will take a biscuit and an ice. Eat 
something also yourself» But first 
take off your hat, lay down your 
satchel, and rest yourself. It is ex- 
ceedingly warm.” 

Fleurange attended to the princess’ 
wants, and then very willingly took 
a slight repast, which the heat of the 
mid-day hour made quite acceptable. 
While she stood taking an ice, the 
princess opened the pile of notes and 
letters on a small table near her. 
She read the notes first. 

“ Well, there are more people here 
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than I expected. So much the bet- 
ter! Let me look over my cards,” 

She read out a succession of names 
of people from various countries, with 
a running commentary on each 
which would have given the impres- 
sion that these people she was so 
glad to find again were individually 
perfectly indifferent to her. Then she 
took up her letters. 

“ Ah! at last!” she exclaimed, tear- 
ing open a large envelope. 
see the date.-—Now I am relieved !— 
Thank heaven, he is still there!” 
She read about a page, and then sud- 
denly cried: “ In less than a month ? 
What, in less than a month ?” Then 
she finished the letter in silence, and 
afterward remained a long time with- 
out speaking, but with an anxious 
and thoughtful look. 

“Ah! Gabrielle, are you still 
here ?” she said, rousing at last from 
her reverie. “I beg your pardon.” 
She rang. ‘ You must be shown to 
your room. I advise you to take 
some repose. I shall do the same. 
We shall see each other again at 
seven o’clock, which is my hour. I 
expect hardly any one to-day, and 
shall wear my morning dress.” 

Fleurange, thus dismissed, gladly 
followed the valet de chambre, who 
answered the bell, through the salons 
and up the grand staircase to the se- 
cond story where her chamber was. 
There he left her with a respectful 
bow, after pointing out the corridor 
that gave access to the princess’ 
apartments without the necessity of 
passing through any of the rooms. 

The chamber to which she was 
taken was handsome and spacious, 
but it seemed rather ornamented 
than furnished. Its size, its painting 
and gildiag would have allowed 
much more and much richer furniture. 
But such as it was, it pleased the 
young girl’s fancy. The broad and 
lofty window in a deep embrasure 


“ Let me’ 


Fleurange. 


admitted floods of light, but would 
have afforded no other view than the 
sky, if three stone steps had not 
made it accessible. From the upper 
step the eye looked down upon the 
interior court of the palace, which re- 
sembled a cloister with its light colon. 
nade. A limpid stream flowed from 
a white marble fountain in the midst 
of velvet-like turf and surrounded by 
rhododendrons. Birds were warbling 
in a large aviary. All these things 
combined to make up a soft, pleasing 
picture, crowned by the azure vault 
of heaven—a picture singularly quiet 
and dreamy, and Fleurange remain- 
ed a long time seated on a stone 
seat within the embrasure, allowing 
her thoughts to wander, as often 
happened, in vague regions, ‘until a 
servant with her trunk reminded her 
it was time to descend in more than 
one sense from her elevation, and 
proceed to the matter-of-fact task of 
unpacking and arranging her effects. 
About to commence, she found she 
had left her satchel in the salon. As 
it contained her keys, she was obliged 
to go for it, and she took the short 
passage which led directly to the 
princess’ sitting-room; but, instead 
of returning the same way, she could 
not resist the desire of examining 
again, alone and at leisure, the sump- 
tuous rooms she had only passed 
through before. She went leisurely 
through them, admiring as she went, 
with a mixture of childlike curiosity 
and an innate perception of the beau- 
tiful, all the objects that were collect- 
ed here in uncommon profusion ; 
but, notwithstanding the exquisite 
taste displayed, she could not help 
observing the ostentation, which by 
contrast vividly recalled the remem- 
brance of the Old Mansion—the 
dear Old Mansion! where simplicity 
was so happily combined with the 
magnificence of art, where everything 
that charmed the eye appealed to 
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the soul, inspired serenity and peace, 
and inclined one to application and 
study; whereas here, what met the 
eye and struck the attention spoke 
of amusement, luxury, and pride. 
This comparison made Fleurange 
melancholy. She ceased looking 
around with interest, and was about 
to return to her chamber by the 
grand stairway without continuing 
her explorations, when, in crossing 
the hall, a large half-opened door 
opposite attracted her attention, and 
she yielded to the curiosity of glanc- 
ing into the only apartment she had 
notseen. She pushed the door open, 
and entered a room equally as large 
as the others, but which seemed 
rather a study-room than a salon. 
The half-open shutters allowed the 
volumes in Russia leather that lined 
the walls to be seen, as well as the 
ebony book-cases on all sides. Furni- 
ture systematically arranged and pro- 
tected by coverings, tables loaded 
with books placed in order as if no 
one had touched them for a long 
time, everything showed this room 
was unoccupied, and had not, like the 
rest, been prepared for the return of 
the mistress of the house; but a 
certain atmosphere of studious repose 
pervaded it which was more in con- 
formity with Fleurange’s real tastes 
than all the magnificence she had just 
beheld. She therefore advanced 
some steps, looking around, and, the 
better to see the objects scarcely to 
be distinguished in the obscurity, she 
went to one of the windows and 
ventured to throw the shutters en- 
tirely open. ‘The strong light which 
atonce filled the room revealed a 
picture before her which she had not 
previously noticed. She glanced at it, 
and— it is impossible to describe 
her feelings!—She could not herself 
have found words to express her ex- 
treme astonishment and the overpow- 
ering emotion that made her turn pale 


and then red asshe almost fell.—The 
picture thus suddenly revealed to her 
was that which had played’so impor- 
tant a part in her life—her father’s last 
work—in a word, the Cordelia for 
which she had sat so long ago, and 
which she had never heard mention- 
ed since without agitation ! 

For some moments she was over- 
powered by a thousand thoughts 
rushing over her—thoughts similar 
to those she had so_ successfully 
banished some months before by-a 
supreme effort. It is not astonish- 
ing they should be involuntarily re- 
awakened now. ‘The lively curiosity 
with gvhich she was filled was ex- 
cusable, as well as her impatience to 
know how this picture came here, 
and whose room it was. — She 
felt she should soon know, and, 
with a heart still throbbing, she clos- 
ed the shutters, and softly left the 
room in which she had just beheld 
this unexpected apparition, as it were. 

She crossed the hall, and was at 
the foot of the stairs when she met 
Mademoiselle Barbe in a great hurry, 
and in that stage of fatigue bordering 
on ill-humor which, on a day of 
departure or arrival, is to be seen 
(and not wholly without reason) in 
those on whom rests the weight of 
packing and unpacking. Fleurange 
stopped her nevertheless, having 
resolved to ask an explanation of the 
first person she met. 

‘“‘ Barbara,” she said, “ I have been 
examining all the rooms,” 

These words brought a smile to 
the servant’s face, for she prided her- 
self on the splendor of her mistress’ 
palace. 

“We are well quartered, aren’t 
we ?” she said, with an air of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Yes, quite. Does the whole 
palace belong to the princess ?” 

“ Certainly, from the garret to the 
cellar.” 
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“ And she lives here alone ?” 

“ Alone, of course, with Monsieur 
le Comte.” 

“ The count ?” 

“Yes; her son,who always lives with 
her when here. There—in that room,” 
said she, pointing towards the door 
Fleurange had just closed. 

“Herson! What is his name ?” 

“Count George de Walden.” 

“Count George de Walden ?” 
echoed Fleurange, as if in a dream. 

“ Why, yes; that was the name of 
the princess’ first husband. Did 
you not know it ?” 


Fleurange. 


“ No, I did not.” 

“ Fle died young—that one. Ma- 
dame, too, was young. She mourned 
for him a long time, and then mar- 
ried again, but had no more chil- 
dren. The prince is dead 
but—” 

Just at that moment a servant ap- 
peared with an armful of packages 
of all sizes, one of which fell from 
his hand. Barbara left Fleurange 
abruptly, and sought relief from her 
fatigue in a severe reprimand to the 
awkward man, more tired than her- 
self. 


also, 
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Fleurange returned to her seat on 
the top of the three steps that led to 
her window, and was again looking 
down on the quiet and secluded 
court. But what a change had been 
wrought in her feelings since she sat 
there half an hour before! What 
contrast between this tranquil scene, 
which then harmonized so perfectly 
with the serenity of her thoughts, and 
her present agitation of mind! She 
endeavored to be calm, but for some 
time could not succeed. Was the 
emotion caused by this unexpected 
discovery surprise and joy, or regret 
and fear? She could not clearly 
decide, but it was a mixture of all 
these different sensations; and she 
gave herself up for a time to be buf- 
feted by a whirlwind of contradictory 
thoughts. By degrees they at last 
became clearer and more distinct. 
Fleurange recalled the last time she 
heard Count George’s name men- 
tioned, as well as the resolution she 
made that day. That resolution had 
been easily kept, thanks to all that 
had since happened to divert and 
absorb her attention. She must 
still remain faithful to it under entire- 
ly different circumstances. It was, 
however, no longer a question of for- 


getting the very name of Count 
George, as she was doubtless to see 
him, know him, and live under the 
same roof. But what she must im- 
press most seriously on her mind was 
—that he would be as widely sepa- 
rated from her here in his mother’s 
house as when he only lived in the 
world of her dreams. This of course 
would be extremely difficult, but it 
was evidently a duty she owed to 
herself. This point once established, 
her course was plain. 

The gentle hand that guided her 
childhood did not try to extinguish 
the exquisite though somewhat dan- 
gerous qualities with which she was 
gifted. She did not stifle the liveli- 
ness of her imagination, or the ardent 
tenderness of her heart, or the tenden- 
cy of her sentiments to extremes. 

Madre Maddalena _ considered 
these precious gifts only dangerous 
in the absence of two other qualities 
which she sought to develop in 
Fleurange , with a care only compara- 
ble to that which is used (in an inferior 
sense) in developing the human voice, 
and transforming it into an instru- 
ment at once powerful, harmonious, 
and almost divine. However musi- 
cal a voice may be, one cannot sing 
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without correctness of ear, and the 
power of sustaining its clearness for 
a long time without faltering. The 
divine harmony of the human facul- 
ties also depends on the correctness 
with which the word duty is echoed 
in the soul, and the strength of char- 
acter to act upon it unhesitatingly 
and unfalteringly. These were the 
two qualities that overruled all 
others in Fleurange’s nature, and had 
hitherto preserved her from the dan- 
gers to which the others exposed her. 
More than two hours passed 
away: the shadows of the columns 
grew longer beneath the portico: 
the evening star, herald of holy 
thoughts in Fleurange’s soul, came 
out clear and brilliant in the cloud- 
less sky, reminding her of her accus- 
tomed prayer. She had hardly fin- 
ished it when the clock struck and 
abruptly recalled the young girl to 
herself. She hastily opened her 
trunk, changed her dress, and entered 
the dining-room the very moment 
the Princess Catherine appeared. 
Fleurange wore a plain dress of 
black silk. In the present state of 
her wardrobe, she would have been 
embarrassed if required to increase 
the elegance of her toilet, but she 
had not thought of it on the present 
occasion, after hearing the princess 
say she intended dining in her morn- 
ing dress, She was, therefore, some- 
what surprised to see the garment 
thus designated was a flowing robe 
of white cashmere richly embroidered 
with gold. Her coiffure was a tissue 
of lace and gold, and she wore 
on her neck six strings of magnifi- 
cent pearls which hung down over 
her waist. But what surprised and 
disconcerted the young girl more 
was the dissatisfied look the princess 
gave her when she appeared. It 
was tle first time the kind and cor- 
dial greeting to which she had be- 
come accustomed was wanting. 
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But it was no time to give or re- 
ceive any explanations, for the prin- 
cess was not alone. ‘There were two 
or three guests whose names Fleur- 
ange afterwards learned: an old sa- 
vant named Dom Pomponio; Signor 
Livio, a young artist: and the Mar- 
quis Trombelli, who was somewhat 
ofa bore. To tell the truth, they 
occupied an inferior rank among the 
habitués of the palace, but they pre- 
served the mistress of the house from 
the mortification of seeing the pro- 
ducts of her cook’s skill waste their 
sweetness on the desert air, as well 
as the danger of dining without a suf- 
ficient number of guests in a vast 
room, where a Zé¢e-d-téte with Fleur- 
ange would have been unsatisfac- 
tory. Not that she was by any 
means indifferent to the quality of 
those she received in her drawing- 
rooms, but with respect to her con- 
vives she attached almost as much 
importance to their number as to 
their worth, and only required in re- 
turn the ability of appreciating the 
exquisite dishes placed before them. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of 
her dress, Fleurange did not escape 
notice. The man of letters talked a 
little mere than usual with the hope 
of dazzling her; the marquis directed 
his eye-glass towards her several 
times; and the young artist ventured 
on some words complimentary in 
their tone, but as she only replied in 
monosyllables the conversation lan- 
guished. The evening seemed long, 
and the princess had yawned more 
than once, when she was suddenly 
roused at hearing announced—the 
Marquis Adelardi! She made a joy- 
ful exclamation. 

The gentleman who appeared was 
about forty years of age. Fleurange 
afterwards learned he was a Milanais. 
She immediately perceived he was 
one of those men who converse well 
on every subject, and know how to 
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excite an interest in what they are 
talking about, whether it be fashion- 
able gossip, a political novelty, or a 
social and literary question, and who 
have no other fault than that of treat- 
ing these subjects as if they were all 
of equal interest ! 

The atmosphere of the room at 
once changed. The Marquis Ade- 
lardi had not been there a quarter of 
an hour before he found means of 
setting off the indifferent elements of 
the circle to the best advantage, 
making each one talk of what he 
knew the best. He passed from 
politics to history, from the sciences 
to the arts, showing himself capable 
of conversing on all these subjects, if 
not of sounding their depths. 

Fleurange silently listened to this 
conversation, which amused her, but 
her interest redoubled and changed 
its nature when the new-comer, 
drawing near the princess’ arm-chair, 
said : 

“And when are we to see our 
George again ?” 

The princess replied in a pleased 
and yet half-anxious tone: “ We 
shall see him again soon, for the let- 
ter I received from him this morning, 
written at St. Petersburg, announced 
his return at the end of this month.” 

“So much the better, I miss him 
everywhere, and every way, here.” 

“And I assure you I do also, as 
you may imagine,” said the princess, 
with a thoughtful air, as she play- 
ed with her necklace of pearls. 
“ Nevertheless, Adelardi, you know as 
well as I it would be better for him 
to remain where he is till the end of 
the year.” 

“Come, my dear princess, give it 


up. I advise you to abandon the 
idea of making a courtier of 
George.” 


“That is not the only point.” 
You think 
Here the mar- 


“Yes, I understand. 
the fair Vera—” 


Fleurange. 





quis leaned forward, and exchanged 
some words with the princess in a 
low tone. Fleurange only heard 


these: “And you know this is my 
only wish.” It was the princess who 
spoke. 


“ And he ?” said the marquis. 

“He! You know him well.” 

“‘ But that is precisely the reason I 
should not have supposed him insen- 
sible to such attractions as hers.” 

“Yes, indeed, but it is never sure 
he is not absorbed by some fancy not 
to be foreseen. Moreover, I believe 
if she had not been at court—” 
Here the princess again lowered her 
voice. 

* Do not worry. 
last.” 

“T truly hope so, but meanwhile 
acknowledge it would be better for 
him not to return.” 

“Yes and no. I am not sure it is 
very judicious to expose him to com- 
promise himself, as he is always 
tempted to do.” 

The princess looked very grave. 
“You are right from that point 
of view,” said she. “ He really terri- 
fies me often. But I think he would 
become more prudent if obliged to 
be so. It is a necessity of which 
one is at last convinced by living in 
Russia.” 

The conversation was continued 
for some time in a low tone. ‘Then 
the princess declared herself fatigued, 
and an exception was made to her 
custom of prolonging the evening to 
a late hour, and they all retired. 

Fleurange was about to do the 
same when the princess stopped her 
and asked the reason of her simplici- 
ty of dress. “1am particularly de- 
sirous,” she said, “that they who in 
some sort aid me in doing the honors 
of my salon should be dressed styl- 
ishly—and I pay them accord- 
ingly,” she added with the want of 
delicacy sometimes to be remarked 


He will yield at 
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even in well-bred ladies with regard 
to their dependents. It was a fault 
the princess was not often guilty of, 
but this side of her nature became ap- 
parent when she was in a bad humor. 

Fleurange blushed. “I beg your 
pardon, princess,” said she, “but I 
cannot comply with your request— 
I cannot,” she repeated, her eyes 
filling with great tears. 

“ What does all this mean ?” 

Fleurange hesitated an instant, 
but, obedient to her impulses, always 
frank and simple, she related what 
the princess had hitherto been igno- 
rant of—the ruin of her family, and 
the motive that had induced her to 
accept the place she now occupied. 

“If I am obliged to expend the 
money I receive from you in adorn- 
ing my person; if I can only aid my 
relatives at the risk of displeasing 
you, then—then—” And her voice 
faltered. * Alas! madame, I should 
be obliged to seek elsewhere the 
means of—” 

The princess did not allow her to 
finish. ‘The young girl’s accent, as 
she gave her simple account, excited 
her sympathies; her dissatisfaction 
vanished, and the result of this little 
scene was that Fleurange was allow- 
ed not only to dispose of a part of 
her salary as she pleased, but the 
whole, on one condition, which the 
princess insisted upon, and to which 
Fleurange was at length forced to con- 
sent—that the princess, and she alone, 
should have the direction of her young 
companion’s dress and ornaments. 

From that time Fleurange was 
profusely provided with all that 
could satisfy the singular require- 
ment of her protectress, and at the 
same time gratify her generosity, 
keenly stimulated by her interest in 
the account she had just heard. 
Fleurange yielded with a mixture of 
gratitude and repugnance, endeavor- 
ing to reconcile the simplicity of her 





tastes with the elegant taste of the 
princess, The result, however, was 
that, when she appeared for the first 
time in public, the effect she pro- 
duced far surpassed the expectations 
of her who seemed to attach so much 
importance to enhancing her beauty. 

Elegance and luxury seemed re- 
ally to be necessary elements of the 
Princess Catherine’s existence, and as 
an inferior article of furniture or 
hangings of any plainness would have 
been considered out of place in her 
apartments, so Fleurange’s simple 
black dress would have marred the 
prevailing harmony, and she regard- 
ed it as a matter of importance to 
change what injured the general 
effect. But she was by no means 
disposed Fleurange should cease to 
be her protégée, which gratified her 
pride as well as her kind heart. 

If the somewhat too enthusiastic 
homage paid the young girl at her 
first appearance had been sought or 
even welcomed by her, the princess’ 
humor would doubtless have been 
affected by it; but the dignified mod- 
esty of Fleurange’s deportment soon 
modified the admiration whose in- 
cense would only have troubled the 
purity and elevation of her heart 
had vanity given it entrance. 

Fleurange was not vain, This 
was one of her charms, and at the 
same time a safeguard. 

The princess’ observant eye soon 
assured her there was no cause for 
fear. ‘This increased her confidence 
in Fleurange, which soon became 
boundless., It was the height of her 
wishes to be attended by one whose 
beauty added to the attractions of 
her salon and gave her no anxiety as 
to the consequences ; to enjoy, herself, 
the charm of Fleurange’s presence, 
her activity, and a thousand little 
talents which made her useful at 
every turn; and this without requir- 
ing the least vigilance on the part of 
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herself, which would have greatly 
annoyed her. She was glad she 
could now be indolent at her ease. 
Fleurange wrote her notes, arranged 
her flowers, and completed work she 
zealously commenced and then aban- 
doned, and afterwards complacently 
showed as her own. Fleurange was 
also ready to read to her, with her 
harmonious voice and expression 
only the more rare because perfectly 
natural, sometimes Italian or Ger- 
man poetry, and sometimes articles 
in the reviews and journals ; then, at 
the hour of receiving visits, she was 
glad to absent herself, unless the prin- 
cess invited her to remain or sent for 
her. By thus following her own 
judgment, she unwittingly fulfilled 
the secret wishes of the princess, who 
was perhaps better pleased with the 
tact with which she knew how to an- 
ticipate her desires than the prompt- 
ness of her obedience. 

Meanwhile the days passed away, 
and it was more than a month since 
their arrival at Florence. During 
this time Count George’s name was 
.mentioned a thousand times in Fleur- 
ange’s presence, but it ceased to 
produce the effect she once wisely 
resolved to resist. Sometimes she 
smiled to herself as she thought it 
possible, after knowing him, she 
might be greatly astonished at his 
ever having occupied her thoughts to 
such anextent. “ Phantoms always 
vanish, they say, when we approach 
and look them in the face.” 

Such was the thought that crossed 
her mind, one morning, as she sat 
alone in the small salon. The prin- 
cess had gone out, and Fleurange 
was seated at an embroidery frame 
completing some work. The thought 
just mentioned was suggested by the 
news received that morning of the 
certain arrival of Count George by 
the end of the week. 

“Yes, reality puts all fancies to 


Fleurange. 


flight; and it is very probable,” she 
continued, pursuing the course of her 
reflections, “ when I know him bet- 
ter—” She was suddenly interrupt- 
ed by the noise of hasty steps in the 
next apartment. Generally, no one 
came that way without being an 
nounced. Surprised, Fleurange has- 
tily rose to leave the room accorid- 
ing to her custom, but had scarcely 
started when she found herself face 
to face with the person who entered, 


It was he—yes, Ae— Count 
George ! 

She had not time to define her 
sensations. The effect she herself 


produced surprised her, or, to speak 
more correctly, terrified her so much 
that she remained motionless, silent, 
and astonished, 

“ Fleurange ! — Great God! is it 
possible! Is it true? Fleurange!” 
repeated he with an emotion more 
profound than that of joy. His 
voice, no less than his features, was 
graven on the.memory of her who 
heard it. The name, the almost for- 
gotten name of her childhood, utter- 
ed in such a tone; the hand that 
grasped her own as that of a friend 
he had found again, but with a look 
that made Fleurange instinctively 
withdraw her eyes; his rapid ques- 
tions, incoherent replies, the eager, 
tender, passionate tone of his words— 
everything in this meeting was sud- 
den, ardent, and dangerous as light- 
ning ! 

A carriage was now heard ; but, be- 
fore the Princess Catherine entered 
the salon, Fleurange had reached 
her chamber, pale and ready to faint. 

All the unreasonableness, the mad- 
ness almost, of her former thoughts, 
all that had seemed impossible, was 
in an instant transformed into a sud- 
den, unforeseen, and dangerous real- 
ity! What had she just heard? 
What did he say? What! The 
thought of her had followed him 
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for a year; he had endeavored to 
banish it, but had not succeeded ; 
and now he had returned decided to 
make every effort to find her again— 
to behold her once more whose im- 
age had been constantly present in 
his mind! 

Yes, he said all this !—And what 
she heard was the counterpart of 
what she herself had felt and 
struggled against—Poor Fleurange ! 
was it joy her pale and troubled face 
expressed ? Was it a transport of 
pride, or of tenderness, that caused 


her heart to beat so painfully ? Was 
it happiness that made her shed such 
a torrent of tears ? 

Oh! no, the words so sweet to 
hear when it is lawful to listen; the 
happiness of being loved when one 
loves—one of the greatest in the 
world ; the words so readily under- 
stood because they express what one 
has so deeply felt ; all that sometimes 
suddenly illumines a life like the light 
of the sun, had just fallen on hers 
with the brightness, instantaneous- 
ness, and danger of a thunderbolt ! 


XIX, 


Count George de Walden possess- 
ed every exterior quality that could 
please or fascinate, and, though it 
would not have been wise to regard 
his chivalric air and the nobleness 
of his features and manners as the 
sure indices of a soul exempt from 
egoism, it was impossible not to be 
struck by his appearance, and diffi- 
cult to forget him after he was once 
seen. The lively impression he 
made on Fleurange’s memory was 
not therefore so strange as might ap- 
pear, and there were more excuses 
for it than she found herself. What 
was much more surprising was that, 
notwithstanding the charm with 
which she was endowed, the impres- 
sion was reciprocal, and, at the end 
of a year, was not effaced. 

We must not, of course, compare 
the simple, confused, and involuntary 
feelings of a young girl with those of 
such a man as Count George. Un- 
der the semblance of Cordelia, Fleur- 
ange had been constantly before his 
eyes as well as in his imagination. 
He passionately desired to behold 
her again. He resolved to find her 
without examining his intentions as 
to the project, and this tenacious 
preoccupation influenced more than 
he would have acknowledged the 


decision he recently made in spite 
of his almost pledged word. 

Nevertheless, without being very 
scrupulous, the Count de’ Walden 
would have thought twice before al- 
lowing himself to make such a de- 
claration to -his mother’s companion 
as that with which he greeted her. 
But he by no means expected to find | 
in the Gabrielle sometimes mentioned 
in his mother’s letters her whose sin- 
gular name had remained imprinted 
on his memory, as well as her won- 
derful beauty, and the first moment 
of surprise deprived him of the facul- 
ty of reflection. ‘Then, seeing the 
young girl’s sweet face blush and 
turn pale, seeing her charming eyes 
full of alarm, he uttered in spite of 
himself the words he would perhaps 
have been better able to suppress if 
she herself had been more successful 
at concealment. 

But, as we have said, all this was 
quicker than thought. Five minutes 
had not elapsed from the mo- 
ment of his sudden appearance be- 
fore the princess, breathless with joy 
and haste, fell pale with emotion into 
her son’s arms. George led her to 
her chaise longue, and knelt beside 
her, and, while she was asking him— 
embracing him at every word—some- 
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times why he had returned so soon, 
and sometimes why he had kept 
them waiting for him so long, by de- 
grees he entirely regained his self- 
control, When, after a long hour’s 
conversation, he found himself once 
more alone, he asked himself if the 
vision he beheld at his arrival was a 
reality or a dream of his imagination, 
and then, if he were pleased or not, 
that it had appeared to him beneath 
his mother’s roof. 

During this time Fleurange also 
regained her self-possession, though 
slowly, and her first sensation was a 
kind of terror. “O dear friends! 
why did I leave you?” she cried, 
with a feeling analogous to that of 
one in the midst of a tempest, long- 
ing for the security of land. She felt 
the need of protection even more 
than at Paris with want staring her in 
the face, and more than ever did her 
isolation and weakness make her 
afraid. She wiped away her tears, 
folded her hands, and endeavored 
to reflect calmly, but it was beyond 
her power to be calmed yet. Her 
surprise and agitation had been, this 
time, too violent. In spite of all her 
efforts, the accents still ringing in her 
ears filled her with an acute, almost 
painful joy, which pierced her heart 
like a sword, 

“No, no, I must not dwell on it,” 
she said, clasping her forehead with 
her hands as if to stay the current of 
her thoughts. 

All at once a new idea occurred to 
her: “ What will he tell his mother ? 
What would she think? Would she 
be proud, haughty, and disdainful as 
she sometimes knew how to be? 
Would she order her new companion 
to leave her at once? What was to 
be the result ?” 

She was taking this new view of her 
position when Barbara, without the 
usual formality of knocking, came 
rushing in-with the eager air of a per- 
son who brings news and a message. 
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“ Mademoiselle Gabrielle,” she 
said, “the princess has sent me to 
inform you of the count’s arrival, 
and that there will be a great many 
at dinner. She wishes you to look 
your best.” 

This message, in the midst of 
Fleurange’s reflections, was like cold 
water on a furnace, causing a kind of 
effervescence, and the confusion of 
her thoughts became more inextrica- 
ble than ever. She looked at Bar- 
bara as if she did not comprehend her. 

“You were asleep, perhaps,” said 
she, noticing the young girl’s pallor 
and bewildered look. “ Are you ill ?” 

This question suggested an affir- 
mative reply, and she told the ser- 
vant she would be obliged to remain 
in her room. She was congratulating 
herself on this happy means of escape, 
when Barbara explained : 

* Remain in your room! 
Well, what an idea! 


Sick! 


And on a day 


like this !—Madame would be pleased! 
—Come, mademoiselle, you know 
well she would never consent to it !” 
“ But if my head aches so I can 
hardly raise it ?” said Fleurange. 
Barbara looked at her. Fleurange 


was not deceiving her. She had a 
headache; she was very pale, and 
there was an unusual expression in 
her eyes and face, but she was no 
less beautiful than usual; rather the 
contrary. 

“Come, Mademoiselle Gabrielle, 
you are not very ill, I know,” said 
Barbara. ‘“ Make an effort, other- 
wise you may be sure the princess 
will be up here, and then you will 
have to yield.” 

This perspective reduced Fleurange 
to immediate submission. 

“Then, Barbara,” she said, in a 
tone half plaintive and half impatient, 
“let her tell me what to wear! 
Dress! —If she only knew how I 
detest it !” 

“ Come, mademoiselle, there are 
many others who would be glad to 
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be in your place,” said Barbara in 
an ill hamored tone. 

At first she was very much oppos- 
ed to all her mistress’ generosity to 
Fleurange, but she soon softened, for 
the latter had a means of conciliating 
her which she often made use of, and 
always at a seasonable time. 

“Here, Barbara, take this shawl. 
You may keep it. Come back in an 
hour, and tell me what the princess 
wishes me to wear. That is always 
the shortest way, and saves me the 
trouble of deciding.” 

Barbara went away, but reappear- 
ed in an hour, bringing a dress of sky, 
blue gauze and some silver pins. 

“Here, mademoiselle, is 
toilet for to-day. Dress yourself 
quick; I am going to help you. 
Let me arrange your hair. — There! 
—These bright pins have a fine 
effect in your black hair. Now 
your dress, quick. The princess is 
already in the salon. Monsieur le 
Comte also, and a great many others. 
You will be late—Come, what are 
you thinking of, Mademoiselle Ga- 
brielle, to sit down instead of com- 
pleting your toilet ?” 

Fleurange was indeed at once agi- 
tated and confused. She walked to 
and fro in her chamber, sat down, 
and rose up without any attention to 
the appeals addressed her. At 
length she resigned herself to let 
Barbara dress her as she pleased, and 
the latter, with a natural taste for the 
art, acquitted herself so well that, 
when the young girl, with a trembling 
hand, opened the door of the salon, 
hoping to glide in unperceived among 
the numerous guests already as- 
sembled, there was a general mur- 
mur of admiration. This added a 
mortal embarrassment to her trouble. 

If any one had asked her the color 
of her dress she could not have told; 
but the idea suddenly occurred to her 
that Barbara had perhaps arranged 
hez hair and dress in a different and 
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more becoming way than usual, and 
she blushed, wondering what the 
princess would think of her un- 
accustomed display. 

But the princess did not appear to 
take any notice of her. Standing in 
the centre of the room in the 
richest of dresses, she was doing the 
honors of the house with her usual 
ease. All at once Fleurange heard 
her name called: “Gabrielle!” It 
was the princess who beckoned to 
her. Fleurange approached, but a 
mist veiled her eyes, for she had seen 
from the first that Count George was 
beside his mother. 

“ My bracelet is unclasped. Fas- 
ten it, Gabrielle,” said the princess in 
her usual tone, at once kind and pa- 
tronizing. Fleurange bent down and 
clasped the bracelet. 

“ George,” said the princess, “ this 
is Gabrielle of whom I have often 
spoken to you. Gabrielle, this is my 
son.* 

George bowed without attempting 
to speak. Fleurange did the same, 
but a painful sensation made the 
blood rush to her face, For the first 
time in her life, she felt tacitly guilty 
ot a falsehood, or at least of decep- 
tion, and, though comforted by the 
certainty the princess had no suspi- 
cion of what had taken place two 
hours before, a flash of haughty dis- 
pleasure escaped from her eyes as 
she raised them and turned away her 
head. 

Count George looked at her atten- 
tively for an instant, then became 
thoughtful, and it was only with an 
effort he took any part in the conver- 
sation at table. But in the evening, 
thanks to the Marquis Adelardi, 
whose friendship he valued and 
whose mind was in sympathy with 
his, he became more animated, and 
in his turn shone almost as much as 
his brilliant interlocutor; but he did 
not approach Fleurange, and did not 
even seem once to look towards her, 
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Gop reveals himself to all the 
faculties of the soul. We not only 
know him as truth; we also love 
him as beauty. As he is infinite 
truth, so is he perfect beauty. With- 
out the existence of God as absolute 
truth, science is impossible. Science, 
which is co-ordinated knowledge, can 
never be well grounded unless it rest 
upon the eternal and first cause, 
which is God. God as truth is at the 
bottom of all knowledge; as beauty, 
he is the ideal present to the soul in 
every conception of art. 

Art is the expression of ideal beauty 
under a created form. The philoso- 
pher, in his meditations, seeks the 
true, which he translates into formu- 


las; the artist in his impassioned 
love seeks the beautiful, which he 
makes to live on canvas, to breathe 
in ‘marble, to speak from the living 
page. 

The end of art is not to imitate na- 


ture. On the contrary, in the pre- 
sence of natural beauty it looks 
beyond to the type, the idea of a still 
higher beauty. Hence the artist is 
not a mere copier of nature; for he 
is enamored of an ideal that disgusts 
him with all that he beholds in the 
real world. The aim and despair of 
his life is to give to this ideal a form 
and a sensible expression. Ideal 
beauty is that which disencharits the 
soul of the love of every created thing, 
and which in the presence of reality 
lifts it up to a higher love. It is a 
gleam from the face of God reflected 
through the blue heavens, the starry 
sky, or whatever in nature is grand or 
beautiful. Itis the eternal allurement 
and eternal disenchantment of the 


noblest souls. True beauty is ideal 
beauty, and ideal beauty is a reflec- 
tion of the infinite. Hence art, 
which aims to give expression to this 
beauty, is essentially religious, and 
tends to elevate the soul from earth 
to heaven, and bear it away toward 
the infinite. 

It is the ideal side of natural beauty 
that gives to it its religious power. 

The view of the beautiful in nature 
creates in us a longing for heaven, 
because the image of God is reflected 
from all those objects which so inspire 
the soul. When, in the spring-time 
we seat ourselves on the border of a 
lake in whose tranquil waters, as ina 
vast mirror, are reflected the green 
woods and the laughing meadows, 
the trees and the plants and the 
flowers ; into whose bosom the rip 
pling waters of rill and rivulet are 
flowing, all joyous like children that 
run to meet their gentle mother, 
whilst the quiet winds whisper to one 
another from leaf to leaf, as if afraid 
to dispel the enchantment of the spot— 
does not, in such an hour, a mysteri- 
ous solitude creep over the soul, and 
free it from the distracting thoughts of 
life, giving it power to raise itself on 
the wings of contemplation to the 
very throne of God? The sight of 
true beauty always reminds us of 
heaven. Seated on the border of that 
enchanted lake, man grows sad and 
thoughtful, a sweet melancholy takes 
hold of him, because he has caught a 
glimpse of home, but is still an exile. 
When, on a summer’s evening, the sun 
has sunk to rest, and not a breath 
creeps through the rosy air, but all 
nature is bowed in silent prayer, and 
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the stars come out one by one, the 
guardians of the night—éin_ this 
heavenliest hour, who has not been 
impressed by a sense of the infinite, 
the unmistakable presence of God, be- 
fore whom heaven and earth, “ from 
the high host of stars to the lulled 
lake and mountain coast,” grow still, 
absorbed in adoration ? 

There is also in the grand and 
rugged scenes of nature an immense 
religious power. 

The ocean, the desert, high moun- 
tains and mighty rivers, storm and 
darkness, with the voice of thunder 
and the lightning flash, all speak of 
God, and in their presence man bows 
in homage to the omnipotence of his 
Creator. Hence the child of nature, 
however rude and imperfect his idea 
of God, is essentially religious in his 
aspirations. 

Man must isolate himself and be- 
come absorbed in his own abstract 
and empty thoughts before he can 
lose consciousness of the ever-abiding 
presence of the Creator. For every 
creature is a revelation of heaven to 
the human soul, reminding it of its 
origin and high destiny. If nature 
leads us to God, why may not art 
have the same power, since both are 
expressions of the same _ eternal 
beauty ? 

Before considering this question, 
we wish to advert to the immense 
power and universal influence of 
art. 

Few can enter into the sanctuary of 
science—even the rudest mind when 
brought in contact with ideal beauty 
by the creative power of art—but 
feel its force and its inspiration. Art 
is the most lasting of national glories. 
Indeed, we may say that without art 
there is no glory either national or in- 
dividual. 

The greatest deeds and the proud- 
est names sink back in death unless 
art embalm them in poetry or in 
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song, give them immortality on the 
speaking canvas or in the breathing 
marble. 

Brave men lived before Aga 
memnon, but they are forgotten, for 
their names never shone on the poet’s 
page. Those nations are most 
glorious in which art attained its 
highest development. 

The muse of Homer, the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, and the chisel of 
Phidias, have done more to immor- 
talize Greece than the deeds of her 
proud heroes. The greatest human 
actions are in themselves but little 
removed from the commonplace 
affairs of everyday life; but the 
creative power of art transforms them 
and invests them with a charm which 
the reality never possessed. The 
primeval forests of Kentucky, in the 
day when its name was the “ dark 
and bloody ground,” witnessed many 
a deed of human daring and of war- 
like prowess equal to those of Achilles 
and Hector under the walls of Troy ; 
but art with its celestial wand never 
transfigured those deeds on the poet’s 
page, and they are forgotten, buried 
with the leaves that overshadowed 
them. The life of man is short, even 
that of a nation is not long; but art 
dies not, and has moreover the divine 
power of conferring immortality upon 
all that it touches, Shakespeare is 
worth more to the glory of England 
than all the victories of all her gen- 
erals. Dante, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo,with innumerable other names 
which represent the highest artistic 
power, have made Italy the conse- 
crated land of poetry and of song, the 
home of beauty and of all loveliness 
—the native country of the soul. 

Time alone, which is the_ approver 
of all things, can give to art its full 
power, and it is only when we con- 
sider it in the past that we become 
aware of its great influence in the 
history of the human race. The 
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present is always a vulgar time; too 
real to be beautiful. The present isthe 
slave of power and wealth, but these 
soon disappear, and art remains for 
ever. The first impulse in the move- 
ment which has carried the European 
mind to its present state of enlighten- 
ment was given by art in conjunc- 
tion with religion. The study of the 
Grecian and Roman models, in poet- 
ry, in eloquence, and in architecture, 
fired the nations of Europe with a 
love of artistic perfection, and conse- 
quently greatly contributed to our 
present civilization. The historic 
power of art is in some respects great- 
er than that of history itself. Few 
men know history as a science—the 
masses are brought into contact with 
the heroes of the past by poetry and 
by song. 

Has God, who has given to arta 
universal mission in the development 
of man’s moral and intellectual na- 
ture, banished its elevating influence 
from the sphere of religion? It 
would be foreign to our present scope 
to discuss the actual and possible 
perversions of art. There is naught 
on earth so holy that the free will 
of man may not turn it to evil. The 
fact that a thing may be abused.sim- 
ply proves that it has a right and 
proper use. ~The abuse comes from 
the free agency of man; the use is 
the mission given by God, which is 
always holy and elevated. 

The direct aim of art is the expres- 
sion of infinite beauty under a cre- 
ated form, and hence a true work of 
art should elevate the soul to the 
coritemplation of heavenly beauty. 
This contemplation of the divine 
ideal disenchants us of the things of 
earth ; which truth is expressed by 
the old proverb, that there is no great 
genius without melancholy. 

He whose soul habitually contem- 
plates the ideal world is necessarily 
saddened by the reality of life, which 
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is so infinitely beneath the elevation 
of his thoughts. 

There is nothing sensuous in the 
idea of true beauty. Its property is 
to purify and moderate desire, not to 
inflame it. Hence art addresses it- 
self less to the sense than to the soul. 
It seeks to awaken not desire, but 
sentiment. Chastity and beauty seek 
each other. Chastity is beautiful, and 
beauty is chaste. 

These considerations go to show 
that art, the end of which is the ex- 
pression of beauty, is in its tendency 
moral and elevating, and consequent- 
ly religious. 

There can, then, be no just cause of 
antagonism between religion and true 
art, as there can be no contradiction 
between theology and real science. 

Far from being enemies, religion 
and art are allies. This truth the 
Catholic Church has ever proclaim- 
ed. She has stigmatized no one of 
the arts. In her universal life, she 
has a mission for each and every one 
of them. Her churches are not 
alone the temples of the living God— 
they are also the home of the arts 
which point heavenward. 

The Christian religion in its dog- 
mas and aspirations is essentially 
spiritual. The Catholic Church is 
the great and only successful defend- 
er of the distinction between spirit 
and matter. By her teachings and 
practices, she has rendered man more 
spiritual, and consequently more 
beautiful. By awakening him to the 
consciousness of the diviner and 
more ethereal part of his nature, she 
has developed in him the instinct of 
art, which is essentially spiritual be- 
cause its soul is the ideal. 

The more we meditate upon the 
nature of art, the more thoroughly 
are we convinced that true art is the 
sister of true religion. Protestantism, 
protesting against many truths, also 
protested against the alliance of re- 
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ligion and art. We speak of the Pro- 
testantism of the past; for no man 
knows what Protestantism is to-day. 
It is anything and everything, from 
semi-Catholicism down to naked in- 
fidelity. It has become mere indi- 
vidualism, and may consequently no 
longer be spoken of as an organiza- 
tion. The Protestantism which is 
dead objected to the alliance of re- 
ligion and art because it conceived 
them to be of opposite nature and 
contrary tendency. Religion is the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
and Protestantism looked upon art 
as purely material. 

But in this as in other matters, the 
Protestant view was based upon a 
misconception both of religion and 
of human nature. If man were 
wholly spiritual, his religion would 
also be purely spiritual. But matter 
forms part of his nature. Even that 
which in him is most spiritual— 
thought—has its sensible element. 
An idea is an image, whence it fol- 
lows that we cannot even think with- 
out forming to ourselves a mental 
representation of the thing thought 
of. No human act can be purely 
spiritual, ‘The law of our being is 
that we rise from the visible to the 
invisible, from the sensible to the 
supersensible. An invisible and 
purely spiritual religion would be to 
us an unreal and intangible religion. 
An invisible church is a contradiction 
in terms, and without a church there 
can be amongst men no authoritative 
religious teaching. Neither religious 
nor intellectual life, in our present 
state, can exist without language, 
and language addresses itself directly 
and primarily to the senses. It is 
therefore impossible for man to ex- 
press the spiritual without making use 
of the material. Hence art, which 
seeks to adumbrate the infinite under 
a finite form, in this simply conforms 
to the universal law of man’s nature, 
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which in all things, even in thought, 
subjects him to matter. 

Is not Christianity based upon this 
fact? Did not God take unto him- 
self a visible and material nature in 
order to manifest to the world his 
invisible power, and beauty, and 
holiness ? Is not the Christian reli- 
gion a system of things invisible, vi- 
sibly manifested? The end of reli- 
gion is spiritual, but in order to attain 
this end it must possess a visible and 
material element. This fact of itself 
gives to art a religious mission of the 
highest order. 

This mission is to proclaim to the 
world Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied and glorified—by ‘poetry, by 
song, by painting, by architecture, in 
a word, by every artistic creation of 
which genius is capable. 

Jesus Christ is the beau ideal of 
art—the most lovely and beautiful 
conception of the divine mind itself. 
He is the visible manifestation of 
God, the all-beautiful. 

Purity, and gentleness, and grace, 
with power and majesty, all combine 
to make him the most beautiful of the 
sons of woman, the fairest and the 
loveliest figure in all history, to whom 
the whole world bows in instinctive 
love and homage. There is a shadow 
on the countenance of Jesus which 
gives to it its artistic completeness. 
It is sorrow. There is something 
trivial in gaiety and joy which de- 
prives them of artistic effect. The 
cheek of beauty is not divine except 
the tear of sorrow trickle down it. 
Hence to preach Jesus Christ and 
him crucified is not to preach per- 
fect religion alone, but also the per- 
fect ideal of art. f 

Christian science, which is theo- 
logy, has as its object the dogmas 
of the church. Christian art relates 
directly to religious worship, but it 
has incidentally a doctrinal signifi- 
cance. If we consider eloquence an 
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art, which we may do, for true elo- 
quence is always artistic, we must 
concede that it holds a most import- 
ant place in the church of Jesus 
Christ. He blessed eloquence and 
bade it convert the world when he 
spoke to the apostles these memor- 
able words: “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations.” The divine com- 
mand was to preach the Gospel, not 
to write it. The living word spoken 
by the divinely commissioned teacher 
has alone borne fruit in the world, 
converted the nations, and changed 
the face of the earth. Eloquence 
must be spoken. If you take from 
it its voice, you take away its soul. 
It isthe cry of an impassioned nature, 
in which love, and faith, and deep- 
abiding conviction are enrooted. 
Add to this purity and holiness of 
life in him who speaks, and let him 
be in earnest, and he will be eloquent. 
Eloquence in the mouth of a con- 
secrated teacher has a sacramental 
power. It is one of the divinely es- 
tablished ordinances for the propaga- 
tion of religious truth, and for the 
conversion of a soul to God. 

Poetry, too, is consecrated to the 
service of religion. ‘The muse never 
soars her loftiest flight except when 
lifted up on the wings of religious in- 
spiration. The most poetic word in 
language is that brief, immense word 
—God. It is the sublimest, the pro- 
foundest, the holiest word that human 
tongue can utter, It forms the in- 
stinctive cry of the soul in the hour 
of every deep emotion. In the hour 
of victory, in the hour of death, in 
the ecstasy of joy, in the agony of 
woe, that sacred word bursts sponta- 
neously from the human heart. It is 
the first word that our mother taught 
our infant lips to lisp, when, pointing 
to heaven, she told us that there was 
God our Father, and bade us look 
above this base, contagious earth. 
When the mother for the first time 
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feels her first-born’s breath, in tender- 
ness of gratitude she pronounces the 
name of God; when in utter help. 
lessness of woe she bends over the 
grave of her only child, and her 
heart is breaking, she can find no re- 
lief for her agonizing soul, until, rais- 
ing her tearful eyes to heaven, she 
breathes in prayer the name of God. 

When two young hearts that are 
one vow eternal love and fealty, it is 
in the name of God they do it; and 
the union of love loses half its poetry 
and half its charm except it be con- 
tracted before the altar of God and 
in his holy name. 

When the mother sends her son to 
do battle for his country, she says, 
“ God be with thee, my boy !” 

When nations are marshalled in 
deadly array of arms, and the alarm- 
ing drum foretells the danger nigh, 
and the trumpet’s clanguor sounds the 
charge, and contending armies meet 
in the death grapple, amid fire and 
smoke and the cannon’s awful roar, 
until victory crowns them that win; 
those banners that were borne proudly 
on till they floated in triumph over 
the field of glory are gathered toge- 
ther in some vast temple of religion, 
and there an. assembled nation sings 
aloud in thanksgiving: “‘ We praise 
thee, O God! we glorify thee, O Lord!” 
How often has not God chosen the 
muse of poetry in order to convey 
to the world his divine doctrines! 
The Bible contains much of the 
sublimest poetry ever written. Some 
of the Psalms of David, portions of 
Job and Isaias, equal in deep and 
lofty poetic feeling anything that 
Dante or Milton wrote. And did 
not these privileged minds also re- 
ceive their highest inspirations from 
religion ? 

We may not separate poetry from 
music, Music is poetry in tones. It 
is the language of feeling, the uni- 
versal language of man. The cry of 
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joy and of sorrow, of triumph and of 
despair, of ecstasy and of agony, is 
understood by every human being 
because it is the language of nature. 
All the deep emotions of the soul 
seek expression in modulation of 
sound. 

Cousin says: “ There is physically 
and morally a marvellous relation 
between a sound and the soul. It 
seems as though the soul were an 
echo in which the sound takes a new 
power.” 

Byron, too, seems to have felt 
this : 


“ Oh! that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony ; 
A bodiless enjoyment, born and dying 
With the blest Tone that made me!” 


At the awakening call of music, the 
universal harmonies of nature stir 
within the soul. The ancients were 
wont to say that he who cultivates 
music imitates the divinity, and St. 
Augustine tells us that it was the 
sweet sound of psalmody which made 
the lives of the monks of old so beau- 
tifuland harmonious. God is eternal 
harmony, and the works of his hand 
are harmonious, and his great pre- 
cept to men is that they live in har- 
mony. Did not Jesus Christ come 
into the world amid the choral song 
of angels ? Would you, then, banish 
music from the church of Jesus? 
No art has such power as music to 
draw the soul toward the infinite. It 
would seem as though the sounds of 
melody were the viewless spirits of 
heaven, calling us away from earth 
to our true home in the mansion of 
our Father. Whosoever has enjoyed 
the rare privilege of being present in 
the Sistine Chapel, during Holy 
Week, when the melodies of Leo, 
Durante, and Pergolesi, on the JZ- 
serere, are sung, has felt the immense 
power of religious music. Fora mo- 
ment, at least, he has quitted this 
earth, and the voice of song has borne 


his soul in ineffable ecstasy to the very 
throne of God. As music develops 
religious sentiment, so religion gives 
to music its sublimest themes. To 
her, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart 
owe their divinest inspirations. 

Painting, too, asks to be received 
into the temple of religion. What 
sentiment is there that the painter 
cannot express? All nature is sub- 
ject to his command—the physical 
world and the moral world. His 
muse soars from earth to heaven, and 
contemplates all that lies between 
them. Above all, the human coun- 
tenance divine, that mirror of the 
soul, belongs to the painter. His 
brush, dipped in the light of heaven, 
gives to virtue its own celestial hue ; 
to vice, its inborn hideousness, He 
expresses every emotion of the human 
heart, every noble love, every lofty 
aspiration, every dark and baneful 
passion. Aristotle, the most compre- 
hensive mind of the pagan world, 
affirms that painting teaches the same 
precepts of moral conduct as philo- 
sophy, with this advantage, that it 
employsa shorter method. Christian 
painting began in the Catacombs. In 
the rude pictures of that subterranean 
world we find the chief doctrines of 
Christianity reduced to their most 
simple expression under forms the 
most touching. 

Painting there represents the 
Pheenix rising from its ashes, emb- 
lem of the immortality of the soul and 
of the resurrection of the body ; the 
good shepherd bearing upon his 
shoulders the lost sheep, which 
teaches with touching simplicity one 
of the most beautiful of our Lord’s 
parables ; the three youths in the fiery 
furnace, signifying the providence of 
God for those who fear and love him ; 
Pharao and his hosts engulfed in the 
Red Sea, proclaiming to the faithful 
that God is the avenger of those who 
put their trust in him. These and 
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similar subjects were peculiarly 
adapted to inspire courage in the 
hearts of the Christians of the first 
ages, when to be a follower of the 
cross was to be a hero. 

As men of genius and learning by 
their life-long labors show us the 
divine beauties and perfections in the 
character of Jesus in new bearings, 
so the art of painting throws around 
his history an intenser light. His 
divinity is as manifest in the “ Trans- 
figuration” of Raphael as in the 
famous sermon of Massillon. His 
ineffable sufferings on Mount Cal- 
vary and the Godlike power which 
consented to death, but conquered 
agony, are as vividly and feelingly 
portrayed on the canvas of Rubens 
as in the unequalled and inimitable 
discourse of Bourdaloue. No one 
can look upon the “ Last Supper” 
by Leonardo da Vinci without being 
inspired with a most sublime concep- 
tion of that holiest event. Can we 
think of the passion and death of the 
Saviour without forming to ourselves 
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a mental image corresponding to the 
scene? If, after all, we must have a 
picture, why not take that of genius 
rather than trust to our own tame 
plebeian fancy? And then, for those 
who cannot read or meditate pro- 
foundly, for the poor whom Jesus 
loved, what master is like painting ? 

St. Basil declares that painters ac- 
complish as much by their pictures as 
orators by their eloquence. 

The church as a lecture-room will 
interest only the cultivated few ; the 
church as the temple of art sanctified 
by religion is the home of worship for 
the multitude. 

Religion, if it be anything, must be 
popular, which science can never be, 
and which art alwaysis. Then, in the 
name of the religion of the poor, let 
architecture advance to raise to God 
the temple of majesty and beauty, the 
democratic palace of the people, 
where the ptince and the beggar sit 
side by side as brothers, a basilica 
prouder and loftier than that of the 
sceptred monarch. 





A FETE-DAY AT LYONS. 


Some writer has remarked that 
“there is no purgatory in France,” 
meaning thereby to illustrate the 
great extremes of piety and irreligion 
in the national character; and, al- 
though on a broad ground this asser- 
tion is by no means orthodox, yet it 
is practically true to a certain extent, 
and nowhere perhaps are these traits 
more noticeable to a stranger than in 
the time-honored city of Lyons. 
Here faith and disbelief walk side by 
side through all grades of society, 
each stronger and more resolute from 
its very proximity to the other; and 


when the tide of revolution swept 
over France, nowhere have the ex- 
cesses been greater or religion more 
monstrously profaned than here; and 
yet nowhere has faith been more pro- 
found, more edifying, and more un- 
compromising. ‘The blood of its ear- 
ly Christian martyrs has been a won- 
derful leaven and has worked well, 
and the thousands of pilgrims who 
yearly tread the heights of Fourriére, 
the extraordinary solemnity and fer- 
vor of the exterior devotions and re- 
ligious ceremonies, show that there is 
a countercurrent stronger and more 
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powerful than any opposing force 
that infidelity can bring to bear 
against it. 

It is to give a few impressions 
made by these latter characteristics 
of this old city that we now recall 
some reminiscences of a visit there 
several years ago. The antiquity of 
Lyons, and its many monuments of 
interest, are quite sufficient to induce 
a traveller to linger on his route, and 
a week can be easily filled in ex- 
ploring the city proper and its envi- 
rons. 

Like many of the European cities, 
its streets are narrow, and the houses 
high and badly ventilated; but a 
great change has taken place in re- 
gard to these defects within the last 
ten years, and a renovation without 
mutilation has opened its thorough- 
fares, adorned it with beautiful 
squares, fine bridges, broad and 
handsome quays, and placed it on an 
equal footing with any city in Europe 
in regard to its sanitary advantages, 

Dating as far back as the Chris- 
tian era and beyond, there are many 
remnants of its Roman origin yet 
to be seen, which have been care- 
fully preserved through its various 
vicissitudes, Christianity was here 
planted in blood ; and under the Ro- 
man emperors, three persecutions of 
Christians took place, which number- 
ed forty-five thousand martyrs on 
their crimson pages; and this is why 
faith has taken such deep root, and 
why it opposes itself so firmly to 
those subtle influences of the day 
which threaten to endanger a birth- 
right so dearly bought. 

To us Americans who are only 
familiar with Lyons in its commer- 
cial bearings, and from the superior 
quality of its manufactures which 
find their way into our market, 
the fact that its inhabitants are a 
lettered as well as a business people 
is rather a matter of surprise; and 


we gaze in wonder at its magnificent 
buildings, devoted to the fine arts, its 
lyceums, colleges, academies of 
science, schools and institutions of 
every kind for instruction and the 
development of the finer tastes; and 
the riddle is solved by knowing that 
their manufactures, their commerce, 
their business, occupy only a part of 
their lives, and by no means consti- 
tute the sum total, as is so nearly the 
case in this country. This repose is 
very attractive to us Cisatlantic peo- 
ple, who lead such restless lives ; and 
the lovely summer days that we 
spent in the old city enjoying this 
tranquillity are never to be forgotten. 

We were awaiting the celebration 
of the Féte du Saint Sacrament,* 
which is usually kept with so much 
solemnity in the provinces. On the 
eve of the feast we made the ascent 
of Mont Fourritre, though not in 
the garb of humble pilgrims, “ with 
sandal shoon and scallop-shell,” but 
im the more commonplace character 
of sightseers from the Western World, 
attracted to this height by the far- 
famed shrine which crowns its sum- 
mit, and by the many historic associ- 
ations that cluster round it. 

On our way up we visited a ceme- 
tery which almost hangs by the moun- 
tain-side, and from which there are 
lovely views in every direction. It 
made a strange impression, this city 
of the dead, so far above the noise 
and clatter of the busy world below. 
It was so still, nothing broke the si- 
lence except our footsteps along the 
gravelled walks, One tomb especial- 
ly attracted our attention : it was fair- 
ly buried and hidden by the quantity 
of fresh flowers, and the crosses and 
wreaths of immortelles which cover- 
ed it. While wondering who could 
be the silent occupant of a grave so 
much loved, a lady approached in 
deep widow’s mourning, leading two 

* Corpus Christi. 
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little children, clad in the same som- 
bre hue. They came and knelt at 
the tomb. Our question was answer- 
ed, and we moved silently away, sor- 
ry for even the momentary intrusion 
we had been guilty of. Near the 
cemetery is the church of St. Irenée, 
which contains the bones of 18,500 
Christians, martyred by order of Sep- 
timius Severus, 193 a.c. The re- 
mains of its ancient crypt are also 
shown, which dates back to the sec- 
ond century. ‘There is also a well in 
this crypt, in which it is said these 
bones were found. The roughly 
paved road then leads up to the Cha- 
pel,* and Terrace of Notre Dame de 
Fourritre. We found we were just 
in time for the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which was given 
here every afternoon during the Tri- 
duum which preceded the feast. 

This little chapel was not remark- 
able either for its architectural finish 
nor for the richness and perfection 
of its ornamentation ; it is plain, very 
plain indeed, but the marvellous num- 
ber of its ex-volos, the gilt and silver 
hearts which actually burnish its 
walls, the crutches and other instru- 
ments suggestive of disease which 
hang around, tell of the moral and 
physical burdens which have been 
brought here and left, and of the 
weary, sorrowing souls who have 
wandered ‘up this rocky height, who 
have made their deposit, and return- 
ed singing alleluias. 

“ There is one far shrine I remember 

In the years that have fled away, 


Where the grand old mountains are guarding 
The glories of night and day. 


“It is one of Our Lady’s chapels, 
And though poorer than all the rest 
Just because of the sin and the sorrow, 
I think she loved it the best. 


* This chapel is built on the site of the ancient 
Forum Vetus of the Romans erected by order of 
the Emperor Trajan. A part of the chapel is 
built of the stone that was left of its ruins. It is 
now, and has been for more than a thousand 
years, a celebrated pilgrimage. 
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“ There are no rich gifts on the altar, 

The shrine is humble and bare, 

Yet the poor, and the sick, and the tempted 

Think their home and their haven js 

there,” * 

A fine terrace is just at the side of 
the chapel, and the view magnificent 
from the parapet which guards its 
eastern face. Just beneath lies Ly- 
ons in all its stateliness, traversed by 
two superb rivers from north to south, 
and prominent among its most strik- 
ing points is the grand old Cathedral 
of St. Jean, which stands directly at 
the base of the mountain. 

The surrounding country is a suc- 
cession of lovely landscapes, and be- 
yond, looking far away, a hundred 
miles off into Switzerland, the glori- 
ous Alps, with Mont Blanc’s snowy 
peak towering far above all, bound 
the horizon. We were fortunate in 
getting this view in perfection, for 
frequently a veil of mist and fog shuts 
out entirely this latter part of the 
tableau. On ascending the belfry 
of the chapel, we found the pano- 
rama yet more extended and enchant- 
ing. In every direction the views 
were entirely unbroken and unin- 
terrupted. Seven rich provinces of 
France unfolded their scenery before 
our delighted eyes. At the extreme 
edge of the southern horizon rose 
Mont Pilat; at the west, the moun- 
tains of Forey and Auvergne ; toward 
the north, Mont d’Or; and on the 
east, the Alps, in their eternal mantle 
of snow, completed a picture that 
could not be surpassed. Every pro- 
minence had caught the golden light 
of the sinking sun, and the shadows 
that had crept into the valleys only 
enhanced the coloring of the scene 
and made the effect more striking. 

A Jesuit college, with its garden 
and appurtenances, isan appendant on 
the southern side of the terrace, and 
we crossed over to take a peep at 


* Procter. 
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their chapel, well knowing the good 
taste and exquisite finish which are 
usually displayed in their churches. 
There we found them also holding a 
Triduum, and, their service being a lit- 
tle later than that of the other chapel, 
we had the pleasure of attending Be- 
nediction a second time. Here the 
music was delightful and the chapel 
agem. It was very small, and seem- 
ed to be lit entirely from the altar, 
which was ablaze with wax-lights 
and natural flowers; there appeared 
to be no external light to enter at all, 
and yet from its miniature size none 
of its details were lost, and, with the 
accessories of the solemn service then 
going on, it was the embodiment of 
beauty and inspiration. 

When we turned our footsteps 
downward, the shadows had length- 
ened, and were fast creeping out of 
the valleys, and by the time we 
reached home the heights of Four- 
ritre, which we still had in sight, 
were shrouded in gloom. 

The next morning we were awak- 
ened by the booming of cannon, 
which announced the inauguration 
of the féte. 

We hurried through breakfast, so 
as to reach the cathedral in time for 
the procession. In the square oppo- 
site our hotel, an altar had been 
erected, and we passed several oth- 
ers on our way, but their decoratiofis, 
at this early hour, were not quite 
complete. 

Everything wore a festive look, 
and everybody was out in holiday 
attire, flags and banners were flying, 
and the fagades of some of those im- 
mensely high houses were festooned 
from top to bottom with crimson and 
rellow hangings. One building in es- 
peciai was very effective; it was the 
Palais de Justice, which is on the 
tight bank of the Saéne, and which 
we faced in crossing the bridge to the 
cathedral. Its extended front of Co- 


rinthian pillars was draped in crimson 
cloth, which contrasted finely with 
the gray stone of which it was built. 
A little to its left is the old cathedral, 
stately and grand in its sombre livery 
of centuries. It has seen generations 
pass away, emperors and empires, 
kingdoms and kings, and yet it stands 
to-day intact, and ready to do duty 
for another hundred years, unless de- 
molished by the sacrilegious hand of 
the iconoclast of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

On reaching the f/ace in front of 
the cathedral, we found a large crowd 
awaiting the procession, In a short 
time the sound of martial music was 
heard, and presently several officers 
rode up on horseback to open a pas- 
sage through the crowd. 

The précession was escorted by a 
troop of cavalry and military band, 
and preceded by a number of love- 
ly children, dressed in white, with sil- 
ver wings, their hair flowing, and 
scattering flowers as they passed 
along. As it entered the church, the 
organ pealed forth, filling the vast 
aisles with its magnificent harmony. 
Then Pontifical High Mass began, in 
all the grandeur of the especial ri- 
tual which is attached to this church, 
and which is the oldest in France, 
having been introduced here by one 
of the first bishops of Lyons; the li- 
turgy is also different from that ordi- 
narily used, and the ceremonies are 
of the most imposing character. The 
band, placed in a remote part of the 
church, played at intervals during the 
service, and the harsh and deafening 
sounds which are usually the result 
of brass instruments in a_ close 
building were lost in the immense 
space, and only the sweetest strains 
swept up through the nave and 
aisles. 

In like manner.the glare of day 
fell through the richly stained win- 
dows in a mellow and subdued light, 
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which diffused itself generally over 
the church. 

A very pleasant American writer * 
has said: “If we could only bring 
one thing back from Europe, that 
one thing would be a cathedral.” 
And truly these old monuments have 
a prestige to which persons of all 
creeds must pay tribute ; and the ver- 
iest scoffer lifts his hat with rever- 
ence as he enters, and feels the 
influence of that wonderful atmo- 
sphere which pervades their hallow- 
ed precincts. After Mass we pro- 
longed our walk home to see the 
decorations of the city. The altars 
were now entirely finished, and 
dressed with a profusion of natural 
flowers. 

In the afternoon the procession 
passed round the city in a line with 
the altars, at each of which benedic- 
tion was given. In their liturgy there 
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are four special hymns for each of 
these stations or reposoirs, and, when 
the latter exceed that number, the 
chants are repeated until they have 
all been visited. There is generally 
one altar in each ward or district of 
the city, to satisfy the pious devotion 
of those who cannot attend service 
at the church. 

In the evening illuminations and 
fireworks completed the festivities of 
the day—of a day whose minutest 
detail showed how true “ the Rome 
of Gaul” had been to the colors 
which she unfurled nearly seventeen 
hundred years ago on the ramparts 
of paganism. 

Since then I have seen other /fétes 
in other lands, but none have left the 
impression of the first which I saw 
inaugurated in the old Cathedral of 
St. Jean, under the shadow of Mont 
Fourriére. 





HOW THE CHURCH UNDERSTANDS AND UPHOLDS THE 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


THE MIDDLE .AGES, 


THe middle ages were undoubt- 
edly the epoch during which the 
influence of woman upon the gravest 
affairs and most important issues in 
the history of the church was most 
widely exercised. There was hardly 
a single country in Europe that was 
evangelized and reclaimed from social 
barbarism without the direct inter- 
vention of the power of women, and 
wherever the inevitable excesses of a 
system in the main both useful and 


* Hillard. 


honorable, such as the feudalism of 
the middle ages, had to be checked 
or corrected, it was always done 
through the merciful intercession of 
holy and generous women. To begin 
with the country whose daughters 
have ever been foremost in zeal for 
the cause of religion, France, we have 
a long list of queens whose names 
are conspicuous in the annals of 
church history. They were no less 
honored in their own day than they 
have been since the voice of the 
faithful has proclaimed them saints. 
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When the French monarchy was in 
its first military and elementary 
stages, the young Frankish con- 
queror, the heathen Clovis, who had 
just forced the ancient Gauls of the 
province of Rheims to bow before 
his power, found at the court of 
Gondebaud, King of Burgundy, the 
niece of that prince, Clotildis, a Chris- 
tian maiden, renowned for her learn- 
ing in matters of theology, and for 
her undaunted stand against ‘the 
Arianism of her uncle’s court. St. 
Gregory of Tours, says Ventura,* 
represents hér as evincing the most 
varied and reliable knowledge of 
Christianity, and especially of the ques- 
tions at that time lately decided at the 
Council of Niczea. She knew equally 
how to combat paganism on her hus- 
band’s part and Arianism upon her 
uncle’s, and displayed all the self-pos- 
session of a great apologist, with the 
theological science of a doctor of 
the church. This was as early as the 
year 493, not long after Clovis won 
the great battle of Tolbiac against 
the Alemanni, and became a Chris- 
tian, according to his vow, made dur- 
ing the engagement, to the “Son of 
the living God, thou whom Clotildis 
worships.” The queen then sent for 
St. Remigius, the Bishop of Rheims, 
to instruct and baptize her husband. 
She instructed the women of her 
court and family herself, and showed 
herself most zealous in the propaga- 
tion of the faith. The ceremony of 
baptism, and the anointing of the 
king which followed it, were per- 
formed, by the queen’s care, with ex- 
traordinary solemnity. She herself 
walked in the procession between the 
king’s two sisters, the one formerly a 
pagan, the other an Arian. The 
first, the Princess Albofleda, re- 
nounced the world and consecrated 
her virginity to God, thus giving a 


* Donna Cattolica, ii. p. 74. 
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first example to the numerous royal 
maidens of France who have since 
left the court for the cloister. _Clotil- 
dis so fired her husband’s heart with 
her holy enthusiasm that he built and 
endowed the church of SS. Peter and 
Paul in Paris, now called St. Gene- 
vieve in honor of the sainted shep- 
herdess who, later on, shared with 
Clotildis herself the title of patroness 
of France. Clovis was afterwards 
buried in this church. The Visi- 
goths and Burgundians, who were 
Arians, where shamed into less inhu- 
man ways by the example and wide- 
spread influence of the victorious 
Clovis and his Christian warriors ; 
the foundations of the great French 
monarchy were laid by the evident 
desire of the neighboring tribes to 
coalesce with the Franks; the future 
Catholic monarchy of Spain was con- 
secrated by the heroic zeal and suf- 
fering of Clotildis the younger, the 
only daughter of Clovis, married to 
the Arian Amalaric, King of the Visi- 
goths, in Spain, and the mitigation of 
many lawless and still half-barbarian 
acts during the reigns of her sons 
was successfully undertaken; so that it 
may be said with truth of this period 
of history that its chief glory was the 
supremacy of woman. Clotildis died at 
Tours, where for many years she had 
lived in solitude and humility, en- 
tirely ignoring her high rank, and em- 
ploying her influence over her sons 
in exhortations to preserve the peace 
of their respective kingdoms, to pro- 
tect the poor, and to treat them as 
brethren. But great as her services 
to religion and civilization had 
been, the church was not destined to 
suffer by her death, for a long succes- 
sion of imitators of her virtues took 
her place from century to century, 
and protected the interests of that 
church whose champions cannot fail 
her as long as principle and honor 
exist in the world. Radegundes, the 
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daughter of Bertarius, King of Thu- 
ringia, and the captive of King Clo- 
taire I. (fourth son of St. Clotildis), 
was instructed in the Christian faith 
at the court of the latter, whom she 
afterwards married. Her great de- 
light during the short period of her 
court life was the care of the sick in 
the hospital of Athies, which she had 
founded, and the alleviation of the 
miseries of the poor. She endea- 
vored to restrain the lawlessness of 
the court; but, when her husband 
caused her brother to be treacher- 
ously assassinated, as Butler tells 
us,* in order to possess his kingdom 
of Thuringia, she was so grieved 
at the time that she begged for 
leave to retire into a monastery. 
Here her influence was greater than 
it had been at court. The great abbey 
of Poitiers was founded and the first 
abbess, Agnes, chosen by her. She 
enriched the church of this monas- 
tery with numerous gifts, and sent 
ambassadors to the Emperor Justin 
of Constantinople to obtain a relic of 
the True Cross. This being given 
her, she had it placed in a shrine, to 
to which it was carried in solemn pro- 
cession. She had already invited to 
Poitiers many learned and holy men, 
among others the orator and poet 
Venantius Fortunatus, who on this oc- 
casion composed the famous proces- 
sional hymn “ Vexilla Regis Prod- 
eunt,” which is now one of the most 
prominent features of our liturgy. 
Thus, to a woman’s inspiration do 
we owe one of the hymns of world- 
wide renown, synonymous with the 
name and practice of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Butler tells us that Rade- 
gundes herself was a good scholar, 
and read both the Latin and Greek 
fathers. She procured for her monas- 
tery the rule and constitution of St. 
Cesarius of Arles, and had it con- 


* Lives of the Saints. 
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firmed by the Council of Tours, as- 
sembled 566. Here again, in the 
letter of Cesaria, the abbess of the 
monastery of St. John, at Arles, we 
have a most remarkable instance of 
the great discernment and prudence 
of a woman in her management of a 
numerous community. She gives the 
strictest cautions against all familiar- 
ities and partiality in a religious com- 
munity, and also enjoins that each 
nun should learn the Psalter by heart 
and be able to read well. Biblical 
learning is thus proved to have 
been ever foremost itt the minds 
of the pioneers of monasticism. 
But Radegundes, so great was her 
anxiety to make her monastery of 
Poitiers a perfect work, repaired to 
Arles herself, and studied the rule 
personally for some time, in order to 
help the Abbess Agnes in establish- 
ing it the more effectually. Afterthe 
death of her husband, and during the 
shameful disturbances caused by the 
famous Fredegonda, the mistress of 
Chilperic, Radegundes became once 
more the support of orthodoxy and 
of the persecuted bishops of the 
realm. Among other proofs of the 
high esteem in which prominent 
churchmen held this great woman, 
let us cite the letter addressed to her 
by the assembled bishops of the 
Council of Tours, wherein they say: 
“ We are rejoiced, most reverend 
daughter, to see such an example of 
divine favor repeated in your person ; 
for the faith flourishes anew through 
the efforts of your zeal, and what had 
been languishing through the wintry 
coldness of the indifference of this 
age, lives again through the fervor 
of your soul. But as you claim as a 
birthplace almost the same spot 
whence St. Martin came, it is no won- 
der that you should imitate in your 
work his example and teaching. 
Shining with the light of his doctrine, 
you fill with heavenly conviction the 
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hearts of those who listen to 
you.” * 

The tradition of constant faith and 
resolute orthodoxy on the part of 
the queens of France was upheld in 
the century following that of Rade- 
gundes (the seventh), by Bathildis, 
the wife of Clovis II.; the friend of 
Eligius, Bishop of Noyon, and of 
Owen, Bishop of Rouen. Both of 
these had been placed in responsible 
positions at court through the influ- 
ence of Radegundes—the co-opera- 
tor of Genis, the holy almoner, who 
subsequently became Archbishop of 
Lyons, and the wielder of great 
power through the complaisance of 
her husband. Bathildis was _pre- 
eminently the support of the epis- 
copate and the refuge of the poor. 
She had herself been a captive, being 
by birth an Englishwoman, and hav- 
ing fallen to the lot of Erchinoald, the 
first officer of the King of Neustria, 
who treated her very kindly. Ven- 
tura says of her: “ At the death of 
her husband, having been entrusted 
with the regency of the kingdom and 
the guardianship of her three little 
children, the oldest only five years 
old, she acquitted herself of this double 
office with such wisdom and prudence 
that even the great nobles and states- 
men could not withhold their admira- 
tion and respect. With such coun- 
sellors as the holy bishops Eligius, 
Owen, and Leger, it is not astonish- 
ing that she should have succeeded 
in banishing from the church in 
France the shameful simony which, 
through royal connivance, had hi- 
therto dishonored it, and abolishing 
in civil matters the unjust and vexa- 
tious taxes that were grinding down 
the people. She multiplied hospitals, 
monasteries, and abbeys. The famous 
monastery of Chelles owes its origin 
toher. . . . But the most impor- 
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tant of all her foundations was that 
of Corbie, which afterwards became 
so celebrated in France, and where 
this queen, as zealous for the propa- 
gation of science as for the strength- 
ening of religion, established under 
able masters, gathered from all parts 
of the world, a system of the most 
complete literary and scientific educa- 
tion. ‘This monastery, next to that of 
Lerins, was a true university and a 
centre of enlightenment. The regency 
of this woman renewed the glories 
and wonders of the reign of Pulcheria. 
Never had sovereign so exerted her- 
self for the welfare of her people, both 
religiously, scientifically, and _politi- 
cally. But her greatest glory, which 
has not been sufficiently recognized, 
was . . that, contrary to the cold 
calculations of a false philosophy, she 
dared to do what no man had done 
before her. She abolished slavery in 
France (where it still subsisted), and 
was the first Christian sovereign who 
proclaimed as a national principle 
. . . that a slave becomes free on 
setting his foot on the soil of France!”* 

3etween Bathildis and Blanche of 
Castille, from the seventh to the 
thirteenth centuries, there was no 
lack of holy and learned women in 
France, but it would be impossible to 
enumerate them all. “The mother of 
St. Louis, though the church has 
never formally canonized her, stands 
out as one of the grandest figures in 
ecclesiastical history. Her stern and 
unflinching devotion to religious 
principle, instilled early into the mind 
of her son, sowed the seeds of sanctity 
in the exceptional life of that holy 
king. Her talents were no less re- 
markable than her austerity. Her 
marriage at the age of fourteen with 
Louis VIII., King of France, gave 
her the high position to which her 
birth, her genius, and her beauty en- 
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titled her. This union was the model 
of Christian marriages, and her his- 
torian, the Baron Chaillon, says that 
during the twenty-six years it lasted 
she and her husband were never 
separated for a single instant, and 
that not the slightest shadow 
darkened the serenity of their inter- 
course. Even at an early age and 
before her husband’s accession to the 
throne, her father-in-law, Philip Au- 
gustus, did not refuse to take and 
follow her advice in matters of stateim- 
portance.”* At her husband’s death 
she became, by his desire, regent of the 
kingdom. Ever eager to put her son’s 
personal prestige foremost, she care- 
fully initiated him into the affairs of 
the realm, and accustomed him early 
to appear in his royal character in 
public. She wisely averted the ever- 
impending coalitions of the great vas- 
sals of the crown against the royal 
authority. She continued the war 
against the Albigenses, whose dissen- 
sions were ruining the kingdom; she 
obtained the annexation of the terri- 
tory of the Counts of Toulouse to the 
crown, and quelled the revolt of the 
Duke of Brittany, who ended by 
gladly recognizing his fealty to her 
son. When she committed to Gaul- 
thier, the Archbishop of Sens, the 
mission of treating for the hand of 
Margaret of Provence for the young 
king, these were the severe instruc- 
tions she gave him: Only to pro- 
pose the marriage formally after he 
had well studied the character of the 
young princess, and had well satisfied 
himself as to the stability of her prin- 
ciples, the purity of her life, and the 
sincerity of her religion. Butler, in 
his life of St. Louis, says of the queen: 
* By her care, Louis was perfectly 
master of the Latin tongue, learned 
to speak in public, and to write with 
elegance, grace, and dignity, and was 
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instructed in the art of war, the wisest 
maxims of government, and all the ac- 
complishments of a king. He was 
also a good historian, and often read 
the works of the Fathers.” Thus it 
will be seen that, without departing 
from the strictest feminine delicacy, a 
woman may be the sole responsible 
preceptor of a statesman and warrior, 
and yet leave no stain of “ petticoat 
government” on his education, nor 
any suspicion of undue asceticism on 
his belief. 

Concerning the dissensions of the 
nobles and vassals who refused to be 
present at the young king’s corona- 
tion, Butler says: “ The queen regent 
put herself and her son at the head 
of his troops, and, finding means to 
bring over the Count of Champagne 
to his duty, struck the rest with such 
consternation that they all retired, 
The whole time of the king’s 
minority was disturbed by these re- 
bels, but the regent, by several al 


and 


ances and negotiations, chiefly 
by her courage and diligence, by 
which she always prevented them 

the field, continually dissipated tl 

cabals.” Of the negotiations with 
the Count of ‘Toulouse, a dai 
and powerful vassal, Butler giv 
these details: “ In the third year of 
her regency, she obliged 
Count of Toulouse and Duke of 


Narbonne, to receive her conditi 





should marry 
Jane to Alphonsus, 
the king’s brother, who should _in- 
herit the county of Toulouse 
that, in case they should have no 
children by this marriage, the whole 
inheritance should 
crown, which last eventually haj 
pened.” ‘The same author says of 
Margaret of Provence “ that she sur- 


which were that he 
his daughter 





revert to the 


} 


passed her sisters in beauty, wit, and 
virtue.” In 1242, after the majority 
and marriage of her son, Blanche 
founded the monastery of Maubuis- 
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son, Louis was remarkable for the 
even-handed justice with which he pro- 
tected the serfs against the encroach- 
ment of their feudal lords, and on one 
occasion refused to allow Mer. En- 
guerrand de Coucy the privilege of 
being tried by his peers, and condemn- 
ed him to death by the ordinary pro- 
cess of law, for having arbitrarily 
hanged three children who had been 
caught hunting rabbits in his woods. 
He afterwards spared his life, but de- 
prived him of all his estates and ex- 
acted from him an enormous fine, 
which he employed in building and 
endowing a mortuary chapel where 
Mass should be offered every day for 
the souls of the murdered children. 
The rest of the fine was divided into 
several foundations for hospitals and 
In 1248, St. Louis, ac- 
cording to a vow he had made in 

out for the crusade 
against the Sultan of Egypt, leaving 
his mother once more 


monasteries, 


sickness, set 


regent of 


France, 


Ventura says of her during 
this second regency that, “ being in 


France in the body, yet in the East 
in spirit, and following mentally her 
heroic son in his dangerous under- 

king, she seemed to multiply her- 

Entirely absorbed in the care 
he home government of a great 
kingdom, that she might make jus- 
tice, order, and peace 


+ 


\f 
Ji lb 


supreme there- 
in, she was also participating none 
the less entirely in the great struggle 
between the Cross and the Crescent, 
.. « and it is impossible to entertain 
a correct idea of the w 
thought, and activity 
Blanche, during those 
gave proof, thus being 


isdom, fore- 


of which 
five years, 
enabled to 
send aid in kind, in arms, and in 
money, to the army in the East, yet 
without taxing and unduly oppress- 
ing the people at home. Thus she 
did not neglect the smallest details 
in order to assure 
expedition in wl 


the success of an 
which the rational 
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honor of France as well as the tri- 
umph of Christianity was engaged.” 
Ventura then goes on to remind 
the would-be “ emancipators” of wo- 
man that, throughout her arduous du- 
ties, Queen Blanche, notwithstanding 
her immense governing powers and 
her proud experience of fifty years, 
did not hesitate to take as a trusted 
friend and counsellor the learned 
Archbishop of Sens, Gaulthier-Cor- 
nu. Of this latter prelate and 
statesman, a contemporary historian 
has said, “ As long as his power was 
in the ascendant, fraud and dis- 
honesty hid their face, while peace 
and justice reigned.” Blanche of 
Castille died before her son’s return 
from Egypt, and hastened to pro- 
nounce her vows of monastic conse- 
cration to God before she breathed 
her last, on the first of December, 
1252. 

We must now go back some cen- 
turies to place before our readers a 
fugitive account of those French 
princesses who exercised in Spain a 
true apostolate. We have already 
mentioned the younger Clotildis, but 
Indegonda, the daughter of Sigisbert, 
King of Austrasia, and Rigontha, the 
daughter of Chilperic, King of Neus- 
tria, remain to be noticed, They 
vere married to two brothers, the 
former to Hermenigild, the latter to 
Reccared, sons of Levigild, King of 
the Spanish Visigoths. Indegonda 
suffered great persecutions from her 
husband’s step-mother on account of 
her religion, the second wife of Levi- 
gild being a bigoted Arian, and it 
was even a long time before Hermen- 
igild consented to become a Catho- 
lic. When at last Indegonda had 
obtained this happy conversion, she 
herself and her husband’s uncle, the 
holy Leander of Seville, were exiled, 
and Hermenigild so persecuted by 
his father that, having been betrayed 
by the Greeks and deserted by the 
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Romans, he fell a victim to Arian 
-vengeance, and, after suffering torture 
and imprisonment, was cruelly put 
to death by order of Levigild him- 
self. This barbarian king, however, 
repented his unnatural cruelty before 
he died, and, recalling his brother-in- 
law Leander, entrusted him with the 
care of his remaining son Reccared. 
Rigontha, the wife of the young 
prince, had suffered great injustice at 
the hands of her own father Chilperic, 
the lover of the too famous Frede- 
gonda. She had succeeded in con- 
verting her husband, and, together 
with his uncle Leander, exercised 
saiutary influence over him. Recca- 
red assembled the Arian bishops of 
his kingdom, and spoke to them so 
persuasively that they acknowledged 
themselves willing to be 
to the The province of 
Narbonne, at that time under his do- 
minion, followed his example, while 
the neighboring tribe of the Suevi, 
Arians, speedily joined the 
church. <A council was then assem- 
bled at Toledo, and the intimate 
union of Spain with Catholic inter- 
ests was founded on a solid and re- 
liable basis. 


reconciled 
church. 


also 


It is told-as a pleasantry of some 
shrewd critic of modern times that, 
whenever he saw or heard a disturb- 
ance of any sort, his unfailing question 
was, “ Who is she ?” being certain that, 
whatever might be the effect, a woman 
was sure to be the cause. If this is 
unfortunately no longer a libel on the 
sex in this distracted century, at least 
we may point back to the so-called 
dark ages, and proudly say, with 
a certainty far more absolute than 
that of our cynical contemporary, 
when we read of any great consum- 
mation in the history of religion and 
civilization, “* Who was she ?” 

Not long after the death of Blanche 
of Castille, another Spanish princess, 
the.daughter of Peter III. of Aragon, 
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and the niece of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, took up the tradition of 
holiness, which seemed the birthright 
of the royal maidens of medizyal 
times. Her father attributed his suc- 
cess in his undertakings against the 
Moors to her prayers and early 
virtues. At twelve years old she was 
married to Denis, King of Portugal, 
to whom she was not only a 
faithful wife, but whom she succeeded, 
by her meekness and silent example 
in winning back from his sinful courses, 
She is praised by her biographers for 


most 


her ascetic virtues, and for her utter 
disregard of her earthly rank. But 
what concerns us more is to look int 
the influence she held on social ar 

political affairs. Among these it is 
impossible not to reckon her charities, 
for private charity has often 
to do with public honesty and 
morality. Butler tells us that 
“‘ made it her business to seek out and 


much 
sne 


secretly relieve persons of good con- 
dition who were reduced to necessity, 
yet out of shame durst not make 
known their wants. She gave con- 
stant orders to have all pilgrims and 
poor strangers provided with lodging 
and necessaries. She was very liberal 
in furnishing fortunes to poor young 
women, that they might marry 
cording to their condition, and not be 
exposed to the danger of losing their 
virtue. She founded in different parts 
of the kingdom many pious establish- 
ments, particularly a hospital near 
her own palace at Coimbra, a house 
for penitent women who had been 
seduced into evil courses, at Torres- 
Novas, and a hospital for foundlings, 
or those children who for want of due 
provision are exposed to the danger of 
perishing by poverty or the neglect 
and cruelty of unnatural parents. She 
visited the sick and served them wita 
herownhands, . . . not thatshe 
neglected any other duties, . . 
for she made it her principal study to 
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pay to her husband the most dutiful 
respect, love, and obedience, and bore 
his infidelities with invincible meek- 
ness and patience.” Let us stop to 
note this last sentence, which no doubt 
by many of our chafing sisters of this 
age may be misunderstood. This 
meekness was not a want of spirit ; it 
was the effect of “ the subordination 
of our inferior nature to reason, and of 
our reason to God,” as one of the 
most lucid and most sympathetic of 
American exponents of Catholic truth 
once expressed to the writer the 
whole duty of man upon earth. It 
was No passiveness, no supineness, but 
the heroic endurance of the martyr, 
who is more concerned at another’s 
sin than his own wrong, and who 
does not consider that reprisal and re- 
sentment are efficient means to win 
the sinner back, When a woman 
stoops to retaliation, she forgets the 
dignity of her sex, and, if she forget 
it, who can she expect will remember 
It? 

We may also be allowed to say one 
word about the numerous foundations 
constantly mentioned in the lives of 
these great Christian women of past 
It is perhaps the general be- 
lief that nothing but monasteries were 
endowed in early times. We have 
sufficiently shown how fallacious such 
belief would be. Institutions of every 
kind, in which Catholic ingenuity was 
multiplied till it embraced every need 
and provided for every contingency, 
were sown all over the Christian 
world. The East was not forgotten, 
and, indeed, even the great orders of 
the Templars and the Hospitallers 
were originally nothing but organized 
bodies for the defence and shelter of 
the pilgrims who flocked to the holy 
places. Such charities as tended to 
diminish the temptations to crime 
were foremost among the many 
originated during the middle ages. 
We have only to refer to history to 


ages, 
age 
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prove this. Even had these founda- 
tions been confined to monasteries, 
we must remember that the con- 
ventual abodes of old united in them- 
selves nearly all the characteristics of 
other institutions, and in the less 
favored districts virtually supplied 
their place. Besides being the only 
secure and recognized homes of learn- 
ing, the solitary centres of education, 
they were also the refuge of the home- 
less or benighted wanderer; the 
asylum of the oppressed poor, of 
threatened innocence, and of unjustly 
accused men; the hospital of the 
sick, the sure dispensary of medicines 
to the surrounding peasantry, and the 
unfailing granary of the poor during 
troublous times or years of famine. 
There was hardly one want, physical 
or spiritual, that could not find ready 
relief at the monasteries of both 
monks and nuns, so that in founding 
such retreats it is no exaggeration to 
say that orphanage, asylum, reforma- 
tory, hospital, and school were com- 
prised within their walls, 

We must return to the great queen 
whose munificence has led us into 
this digression, and resume, as was our 
purpose from the beginning, the rigid 
relation of mere historical facts to 
which we more willingly entrust the 
cause than to the most eloquent 
apologies. 

When Elizabeth’s son, Alphonsus, 
revolted against his father and actu- 
ally took up arms, she made the 
most prudent efforts to mediate be- 
tween them, for which the Pope, 
John XXIL., greatly praised her in a 
letter he wrote to her on the subject ; 
but, certain enemies of hers having 
poisoned her husband’s mind against 
her, he banished her to the town of 
Alanquer. She refused all communi- 
cation with the rebels, and at last was 
recalled by her penitent husband. 
Butler says: “ She reconciled her hus- 
band and son when their armies were 
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marching one against the other, and 
she reduced all the subjects to duty 
and obedience. She made peace be- 
tween Ferdinand IV., King of Cas- 
tille, and Alphonsus della Corda, his 
cousin-german, who disputed the 
crown; likewise between James II., 
King of Aragon, her own brother, and 
Ferdinand IV., King of Castille, her 
son-in-law. In order to effect this 
last, she took a journey with her hus- 
band into both these kingdoms, and, 
to the great satisfaction of the Chris- 
tian world, put a happy end to all 
dissensions and debates between those 
states.” During her husband’s ill- 
ness, which followed soon after, Eliza- 
beth nursed him most devotedly, and 
ever exhorted him to think of his 
spiritual welfare. Her husband’s 
death was the end of her public 
career as queen—a fitting proof of the 
little value she placed upon the dis- 
tinctions for which half the world is 
periodically laid in ashes. Her son, 
Alphonsus, and her grandson, also 
named Alphonsus, the young King 
of Castille, having again proclaimed 
war upon each other, Elizabeth set 
out to meet and reconcile them. 
died on the way, in 1336, having ob- 
tained peace through her exhorta- 
tions to her son, who attended her 
at her deathbed. Thus peace and 
brotherly love among princes and 
nations, as well as among the indivi- 
duals of her own immediate circle, 
was ever nearest the heart of this 
great and admirable woman. How 
well it would be if she were taken as 
2 model by the women of our day, and 
if her influence could be followed by 
the reward which our Lord himself 
attached to the noble office of peace- 
makers ! 

Turning to England, once the Is- 
land of Saints. and the home of reli- 
gious learning, we see the influence 
of woman most peremptorily asserted. 
There is Bertha, the daughter of 


She 
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Charibert, King of Paris, and wife of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, whom we 
have already mentioned, with Brune- 
hault, as being the apostles of the 
faith in England, and the zealous 
helpers of Gregory and Augustine. 
Rohrbacher says of her that she con- 
tributed mainly to the conversion of 
her husband and of the whole nation, 
and St. Lethard, her almoner and 
Bishop of Senlis, greatly aided her. 
There is Eanswide, her grand-daugh- 
ter, the child of Eadbald, who was 
also converted later on and became 
abbess of the monastery at Folke- 
stone, as Butler tells us. There is the 
great Edith, or Eadgith, the daugh- 
ter of King Edgar, who in the tenth 
century was the ornament of her sex 
and the marvel of men. “She unit- 
ed,” says Butler, “ the active life of 
Martha with the contemplation of 
Mary, and was particularly devoted 
to the care of the sick. When she 
was but fifteen years oid, her father 
pressed her to undertake the govern- 
ment of three different monasteries, 
of which charge she was judged most 
capable, such was her extraordinary 
virtue and discretion. But she hum- 
bly declined all superiority. ' 
Upon the death of her brother, Ed- 
ward the Martyr, the nobility who 
adhered to the martyred king desir- 
ed Edith to quit her monastery and 
ascend the throne, but she preferred 
a state of humility and obedience to 
the prospect of a crown.” Another 
Edith, the daughter of the great Earl 
of Kent, Godwin, became the queen 
of Edward the Confessor, with whom 
she lived by mutual consent in per- 
petual virginity, according to a vow 
the king had made many years be- 
fore his marriage. Reading, study- 
ing, and devotion were her whole de- 
light. Edward’s mother, Emma, is 
ranked among the saints, and was 
mainly instrumental in the religious 
and learned education of her son. 
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Ventura, in his admirable work on 
Woman, which has become, as it were, 
a text-book for all those who are 
truly interested in the theme and 
history of woman’s greatness, draws 
attention to the fact that it was un- 
der the reign of Edward the Confess- 
or—who is credited by prejudicial his- 
torians with “ womanly” weakness, 
and who, on the contrary, was such 
an irrefragable proof of what the 
grave and wise influence of good 
women can do—that the equality of 
all men before the law was first re- 
cognized as a principle. Edward’s 
niece, Margaret, the wife of Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, was also a most 
eminent and _ influential princess. 
Her husband, whose confidence in 
her was unbounded, deferred to her 
in every particular of state govern- 
ment, whether internal or external, 
secular or religious. Their children’s 
education he left entirely in her 
hands, and, while she carefully sur- 
rounded them with masters well 
versed in all the knowledge then at- 
tainable, she was no less solicitous 
for the improvement of the nation. 
Butler says of her: * She labored most 
successfully to polish and civilize the 
Scottish nation, to encourage among 
the people the useful and polite arts, 
and to inspire them with a love of 
the sciences. . . . By her exten- 
sive alms, insolvent debtors were re- 
leased, and decayed families restored, 
and foreign nations, especially the 
English, recovered their captives. 
She was solicitous to ransom those 
especially who fell into the hands of 
harsh masters. She also erected hos- 
pitals for poor strangers. “ Her 
daughter Maud, who was the first 
wife of Henry I. of England, followed 
in her footsteps, and was highly rever- 
ed, both during her life and after her 
death, by the two nations to which 
her birth and marriage linked her. 
Two great hospitals in London, that 
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of Christ Church, Aldgate, and of 
St. Giles in the Fields, are due to her 
munificence and foresight. 

We have no space to mention 
many of the Anglo-Saxon princesses 
who, either on the throne or in the 
cloister, swayed great political issues 
and protected learning while they 
shielded the virtue of their sex. We 
must leave the Island of Saints for 
other kingdoms whose queens were 
conspicuous not only in procuring the 
conversion of these realms to Chris- 
tianity, but also in the territorial ag- 
grandizement and material prosper- 
ity of the countries they governed. 
Bridget, Queen of Sweden, the fa- 
mous author of the most interesting 
revelations ever written, was no less 
remarkable personally than fortunate 
in her many and distinguished chil- 
dren. Warriors and crusaders, holy 
wives and consecrated virgins, she of- 
fered them to God in every state, 
and instructed each with particular 
care. A pilgrimage to Rome in 
days when the journey from Scandi- 
navia to the south was more an ex- 
ploration than a safe pastime was 
bravely undertaken by her in her 
widowhood, and the foundation of 
her order and chief monastery at 
Vatzen is certainly one of the most 
boldly conceived systems known to 
the world. The monasteries of this 
order were double, and contained a 
smaller number of monks and a 
larger of nuns, divided by so strict an 
enclosure that, although contiguous, 
the communities never even saw 
each other. In spiritual matters, the 
monks held authority, but in tem- 
poral the nuns governed the double 
house; and in fact the monks were 
only attached to the foundation in a 
secondary degree of importance, and 
for the greater spiritual convenience 
of the cloistered women. Such sub- 
ordination goes far to show how the 
pretended inferiority of woman is 
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really an unknown thing in the 
church. ‘The fanaticism and bad 
faith of later times affected to see an 
abuse in this system, and most of 
these monasteries were destroyed at 
the Reformation, but Butler says 
that a few exist yet in Flanders and 
Germany. St. Bridget’s works have 
been printed and reprinted from age 
to age, and have seemingly never 
lost what may be styled in modern 
parlance their popularity. She also 
procured a Swedish translation of the 
Bible to be written by Matthias, the 
Bishop of Worms, who died about the 
year 1410, She was altogether one 
of the most prominent women of the 
fourteenth century, and no unworthy 
successor to the central figure of the 
preceding age, Catherine of Sienna, 
of whom we shall have to speak 
briefly later on. 

Two empresses of Germany de- 
serve a passing notice here—Mathil- 
da, the wife of Henry I. called the 
Fowler, and her daughter-in-law, the 
famous Adeiaide. The former had 
been educated by her grandmother, 
who bore the same name as herself, 
and who was tlie abbess of the mo- 
nastery of Erfurt. Once again we 
have a woman of genius, prudence, 
and great governing powers coming 
forth to rule a disturbed empire—and 
from what school? ‘The world will 
hardly dare to call it unenlightened 
or narrow-minded; yet it was a mo- 
nastery. During her husband’s wars 
against the Danes and Hungarians, 
then (it was in the ninth century) 
nothing better than barbarians, Ma- 
thilda was several times left regent, 
and Ventura tells us “that public 
affairs did not prosper less, the coun- 
try was not less tranquil, nor the peo- 
ple less contented, because it was a 
woman who steered the helm of the 
state. When the emperor returned, 
he found everything in perfect order. 
The empress relinquished the func- 
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tions of regent only to resume her 
former place of intercessor for the un- 
fortunate, protectress of prisoners, 
and wise auxiliary to justice.” Ade- 
laide, Princess of Burgundy, renewed 
in the following century the glories 
of Mathilda’s reign. She was mar- 
ried to the son of the latter, after 
having been for a short time the 
Queen of Lothair, King of the Lom- 
bards in Italy. Ventura says that 
her zeal for the public good and her 
love of the people gained her the ap- 
pellation of the “ mother of her king- 
dom.” After her husband’s death, 
Adelaide, says Bulter, “ educated her 
son Otho II. with great care, and his 
reign was happy as long as he gov- 
erned by her directions.” His mo- 
ther became regent after his death 
and that of his wife, and her biogra- 
pher, Butler, tells us that she “ looked 
upon power as merely a difficult 
stewardship, and applied herself to 
public affairs with indefatigable 
care,” * 

The middle ages 
field for historical 
greatness of woman, that we find our 
materials crowding one upon the 
other in too great a profusion for our 
present limits, But some great fig- 
ures in what we may call the Chris- 
tian Pantheon of woman cannot be 
passed over without a word of no- 
tice. The tenth century gave 
another holy empress to Germany, 
Cunegonda, the wife of Henry IL. 
himself a saint, and a descendant of 
St. Mathilda, His sister Giselda 
married King Stephen of Hungary, 
upon the express condition that he 
would endeavor to christianize his 
people. Cunegonda, who reigned 
for a short time between the death 
of St. Henry and the election of his 
successor, proved herself as compe- 
tent to govern a realm as the great- 


are so fruitful a 
details of the 


* Lives of the Saints. 
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est man; these are Ventura’s own 
words. The story of Elizabeth of 
Hungary has been eloquently told 
by the author of the Monks of the 
West, and pictorial art has handed 
down from generation to generation 
the touching legend of her life. 
Married early to a prince remarkable 
for his piety and generosity, she was 
able to indulge in her favorite pas- 
time—working for and serving the 
poor. We, in these days, seem to 
think that philanthropy, the “love 
of man,” is an invention coeval with 
the erection of gossiping committees 
and wrangling “ boards”; but, when 
we look back upon the history of our 
race, we are forced to remember that 
when man was loved for the sake of 
God, spiritually as well as temporal- 
ly, and when the old-fashioned virtue 
of “charity” was not ashamed to 
own its created—not self-existent— 
origin, a broader system of benevo- 
lence was spread over Christian 
earth, and more daring undertakings 
were cheerfully and successfully car- 
ried through. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary was not untried by adversity, 
and after her husband’s death sutf- 
fered cruel. persecutions from her 
brother-in-law Henry, with the un- 
daunted fortitude which a good con- 
science ensures and which God’s 
grace strengthens. We are told of her 
that she spoke little and always with 
gravity, and especially shunned tat- 
tlers. Women are always being taxed 
on one side with ridiculous frivolity 
in speech, and urged, on the other, 
to a contradiction of the charge by 
the pedantic phraseology of surface 
science. We have not alluded in 
these pages as often as we should 
have done to the great love of si- 
lence which distinguished the great 
women whose memory is honored. 
Whether as religious or as seculars, 
the useful employment of time and a 
discreetness of conversation were the 
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two special and similar characteristics 
of their widely different lives, and 
thus they provided for the devotions 
and the acts of charity which shared 
so large a portion of their days and 
nights. They were never idle or 
even uselessly occupied, and we 
know but few women of our own 
generation who could truthfully say 
the same of themselves. What pow- 


“ers, what energy, do we not see wast- 


ed in superfluous social duties; for 
while, as ourmodern phrase goes, they 
Rill time, they are also engaged in 
stifling, dwarfing, or destroying the 
higher powers of their mind. Soli- 
tude, silence, meditation, these are 
essentials to a well-balanced mind ; 
but how many minds there are who 
voluntarily go on, not heeding, until 
the world and its claims, its sham tri- 
umphs, and its petty rivalries upset 
this balance and obscure the mind’s 
eye! There are as many women 
whose intellect is wrecked on the 
shoals of Fashion with its “laws 
of the Medes and Persians,” as there 
are others whose sensibility is strand- 
ed on the rocks of Woman’s Rights 
Conventions with their reckless dis- 
regard of all natural ties and time- 
honored duties. 

Poland presents us with several 
instances of heroic womanhood dur- 
ing the middle ages. Dombrowka, 
the daughter of Boleslas, Duke of 
Bohemia, married Mieczylas, Duke 
of Poland, on condition of his be- 
coming a Christian. By her ex- 
ample he not only became a religious, 
but a pure, merciful, and just, man. 
His wife could not forget her own 
countrymen while evangelizing her 
new subjects, and it was to her re- 
peated solicitations that Bohemia 
owed the establishment of the 
Archiepiscopal See of Prague. Chris- 
tianity, which in those times we might 
call the dower of the royal maidens 
of Europe, was first carried into Hun- 
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gary by the marriage of Adelaide, the 
sister-in-law of Dombrowka, to Geisa, 
chief of the Huns, ‘This Geisa 
was father to St. Stephen, of whose 
exemplary queen, Giselda, we have 
already spoken. Of another Polish 
princess, Hedwige, the wife of Henry, 
Duke of Silesia and Poland, we are 
told that by her prudence and per- 
suasiveness she succeeded in deliver- 
ing her husband, who had been made 
a prisoner by her uncle, and in obtain- 
ing peace between these two princes. 
Even in our own days, have we 
not had receht examples of the high 
esteem in which the mediation of 
woman was held in a Catholic coun- 
try by a Catholic sovereign? Who 
can forget that delicate diplomatic 
missions have been confided in past 
years to a woman who was the incar- 
nation of social charm as she was 
also the most devoted and uncom- 
promising enthusiast in the cause of 
the Catholic religion—the Empress 
Eugenie! This Hedwige, who, in 
1240, was sO instrumental in raising 
an army with which to encounter the 
heathen hordes of ‘Tartars who 
threatened at that time to destroy 
civilization in Europe, was succeeded 
by another queen of the same name 
as the saintly Cunegonda of Ger- 
many. It was she who towards the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, as 
Dlugossius, her biographer, and the 
3ollandists relate, was the first to pro- 
vide for the working of the salt mines 
of Wieliczka, which afterwards proved 
an infinite source of wealth to the 
kingdom. She also cheerfully con- 
tributed the whole of her princely 
dowry to the equipment of an army 
to be led against the Tartars who had 
made a second raid upon the frontiers 
of Poland. But the greatest heroine 
of the country whose women are to 
this day the bravest under misfortune, 
and the most faitiful to their religion, 
was another Hedwige, to whom Po- 
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land is indebted for her territorial 
aggrandizement and some of the most 
interesting as well as useful of her 
public institutions. Born a princess 
of Hungary, the elective crown of 
Poland was offered to her when she 
was only eighteen, and,when her mar- 
riage became a matter of national im- 
portance, she made, Herself, a choice 
which only her own consummate pru- 
dence and foresight could have justi- 
fied. Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithua- 
nia and the surrounding barbarous 
provinces, became her husband, on 
the conditions, proposed by Hedwige, 
that his entire domains should be in- 
corporated for ever in the kingdom of 
Poland; that his people should em- 
brace Christianity; that Christians 
who had been enslaved should be set 
free; that certain Polish provinces 
once alienated should be restored, 
and that all Lithuanian treasures, 
whether hereditary or conquered by 
Jagellon from his enemies, should be 
appropriated for the benefit of the 
kingdom of Poland. Here is a treaty 
in which a kingdom is consolidated 
and a dynasty established, through 
the unassisted efforts of the genius 
and prudence of awoman. Hedwige 
founded numberless hospitals, schools, 
churches, and monasteries ; the great 
cathedral of Wilna and seven epis- 
copal sees also owe their origin to 
her. Only through her death and 
her husband’s good-natured but weak 
indifference when once her influence 
was removed was a great monastic 
institution abandoned, which had for 
its object the study and preserva- 
tion of the Slavic languages and 
peculiar rites. The University of 
Prague was already in her day a 
world-famed seat of learning. Hed- 
wige, in concert with the King of 
Bohemia, founded and endowed in 
that city a spacious and magnificent 
college, where the youth of Lithuania 
were gratuitously received and pro- 
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vided for during their academical 
course. Education was certainly as 
gravely thought of in those days as in 
our later times, when we boast of its 
benefits being so widely diffused. 
Whether it is as deeply impressed on 
its ordinary recipients, let the recent 
“ commemorations” at Oxford pro- 
claim. Dlugossius says the college 
(which exists to this day) was called 
the Queen’s House, “a name which 
is in itself an undying monument to 
the memory of this great woman, 
whose worthy thought it embodied, 
and charity it still expresses; re- 
maining for ever a living testimony 
to the world of the merits of its illus- 
trous foundress.” Boniface IX., who 
reigned during the last decade of the 
fourteenth century, corresponded with 
Hedwige, upon whom he relied as the 
principal support and auxiliary of re- 
ligion in herrealms. She was always 


appealed to as mediatrix between the 
king and his subjects, as also by the 


vassal nobles among themselves. 
What the king could not do by threats, 
she accomplished partly by her per- 
suasive exhortations, partly by her 
grave and majestic demeanor. Her 
historian relates that she even quelled 
a popular rising, and put down the 
abuses which had given occasion to 
it, before the king had time to march 
an army into the disaffected district 
and reduce it by force. Once, while 
herhusband was fighting in Lithuania, 
the Hungarians, her own country- 
men, invaded Poland and captured 
severaltowns. “ She no sooner heard 
of this,” says Ventura, “ than she as- 
sembled the nobles and barons, im- 
provised an army on the spot, and, 
without losing an instant, herself led 
it on to the frontiers. There, to the 
great astonishment of her generals, 
she displayed the military talents and 
bravery of an old warrior. It was 
she who directed the sieges, organized 
the sallies and attacks, and gave bat- 
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tle on the open ground, while the 
whole army obeyed her enthusiasti- 
cally, proud to serve under a woman- 
general, She conquered the enemy 
at every encounter, wrested from them 
the important stronghold of Leopol, 
took other cities, and not only re- 
possessed herself of the Russian ter- 
ritories usurped by the Hungarians, 
but also added to the kingdom of Po- 
land a vast tract of country which 
voluntarily surrended itself to her 
rule.”* Hedwige is perhaps less 
known than other renowned women 
of the middle ages, and therefore 
we have been led to speak more at 
length of her extraordinary powers. 
It would be useless to remind the 
reader that she was no less remark- 
able for the modesty of her private 
life and the austerities and charities 
of her secret life than famed for the 
wonderful and versatile talents dis- 
played in her public career. Chas- 
tity and devotion invariably accom- 
pany all greatness in Catholic woman- 
hood, but, as we shall have occasion 
to illustrate this fact later on, we will 
not now stop to consider it in its 
evident bearings on the vexed ques- 
tion raised by certain indiscriminate 
apostles of the rights of woman. 

We cannot pass over, among the 
prominent women of medizeval times 
the famous Countess Mathilda, of 
Tuscany, the friend and ally of Greg- 
ory VII., Hildebrand the Reformer. 
Rohrbacher calls her the modern 
Deborah, and adds that in Italy, 
whose princes were mostly traitors to 
the cause of truth and patriotism, 
“one man only, during a long reign. 
of fifty years, showed himself ever 
faithful, ever devoted to the church 
and her head, ever ready to second 
them in efforts for the reformation of 
the clergy and the restoration of 
ancient discipline, ever prompt to de- 
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fend them, sword in hand, from their 
most formidable enemies, never al- 
lured by bribes, intimidated by threats, 
or cast down by adversity, and this 
one man was @ woman, the Countess 
Mathilda.” 

Her donation of Tuscany, the 
Marches, Parma, Modena, Reggio, 
and various other cities and lands, to 
the Holy See, is a fact that stands 
alone in history, and is simply the 
most momentous act of practical de- 
votion which the Chair of Peter ever 
received. This generous and unre- 
served gift, first made to Gregory VII. 
in 1077, and confirmed in 1102 to 
Pascal II., is the unparalleled expres- 
sion of the whole nature of woman, 
in its thoroughness, its spirit of mar- 
tyrdom, its enthusiastic and unerring 
instincts, towards the good and the 
true. Henry IV. of Germany, having 
incurred excommunication, was recon- 
ciled to the Pope through the good 
offices of the great countess, and 
met him for that purpose at the fort- 
ress of Canossa, then a fief of the 
Countess of Tuscany. Ventura says 
of her that she was as learned as she 
was pious, and as solicitous for the 
propagation of science and the inter- 
ests of literature as for the reforma- 
tion of clerical abuses and the consoli- 
dation of the church. She multiplied 
schools and colleges over her domi- 
nions, but the crowning work of her 
great reign was the foundation of the 
famous University of Bologna, con- 
fessedly the best seat of learning in 
Europe for many centuries. Mathilda 
gathered together all the enlightened 
and talented masters of her age in 
this time-honored and world-renowned 
university, and in honor of her munifi- 
cence it has remained a custom to 
this day to allow women to graduate 
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there, to take a doctorate, and “ pro- 
fess” in public any of the learned 
faculties. Women, we are told by 
Ventura, the earnest panegyrist of 
the sex, have taken advantage of 
this custom at all times, and even up 
to the present day, when (in the be- 
ginning of this century, we believe) 
the celebrated female professor, Tam- 
broni, taught Latin and Greek within 
the Bolognese university. Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, the great linguist, was at 
one time her pupil. 

We have been led so far in the 
search, however superficial, for in- 
stances of the greatness of woman, as 
recognized, protected, and rewarded 
by the church, that we have reached 
a limit to our explorations in this ar- 
ticle without mentioning any of the 
great women of the middle ages save 
those of royal descent. There are 
many who claim our attention, and 
whose influence over public affairs 
and the minds of men was not less 
than that exercised by the royal ma- 
trons and maidens we have cursorily 
named. Some were destined to min- 
gle in political struggles, others owe 
their fame to their learning, one of 
them to actual feats of arms, and all 
to the spirit of chivalry which ren- 
dered a woman inviolable and sacred 
wherever honor was known and laws 
revered. But this spirit itself, what 
was it save the offspring of that higher 
spirit of reverential homage ever in- 
culcated by the church towards that 
sex which gave a mother to our God ? 

Before taking up the subject of the 
status of woman within the church 
after the sixteenth century, we may, 
perhaps, return for a brief space to 
the Catherines of Sienna, the Joans 
of Arc, and the Genevieves of eccle- 
siastical history. 
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BRYANT’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD.* 


THE appearance at this time and 
in this country of a first-rate transla- 
tion of the //ad is an event of much 
significance. Through the exagger- 
ated praise which London critics be- 
stow on our dialect poetry, there 
runs a quiet assumption that our cul- 
ture is narrow and unsound. Our 
oaten pipe-is well enough, but our 
lyre disjointed and unstrung. ‘To 
such insinuations Mr. Bryant’s work 
is a complete and final rejoinder. 
We shall find it easy to show that he 
has made the best translation of Ho- 
mer in our language, and with one 
exception the very best extant. In 
the face of such an achievement, it 
will henceforth be preposterous to 
sneer at American scholarship. 

Winged words the Homeric poems 
may well be called, which, fledged 
in the dawn of time, have not yet 
faltered in their flight across the cen- 
turies. ‘Their superiority as works of 
art is not more unquestionable than 
is their procreative power. They 
have ever been—to use Milton’s 
words—as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth. The history of Greek letters, 
we might almost say, is the genesis 
of the Zéad and the Odyssey. Upon 
them Aristotle based his canons; 
from them the Attic tragedy drew 
her inspiration and her argument. 
To the same source the most delight- 
ful of Greek historians referred his 
style and his method, while the choir 
of lyric and erotic poets confessed 
their debt to him who “ gave them 
birth, but higher sang.” ‘The direct 
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action of the Homeric poems upon 
the masters of the Latin literature 
has been compared to that of the 
sunlight, but their indirect influence 
through the medium of Athenian 
models was pervasive and quicken- 
ing as the solar heat. The develop- 
ment of poetry among Western na- 
tions can be accurately measured by 
the thoroughness with which they have 
assimilated Homer. The Or/ando and 
the Zusiad repeat the story of Ulys- 
ses. Even minor excellences of the 
dliad are reproduced in the Yeru- 
salem Delivered. Milton and Goethe 
have drawn copiously from the same 
stores. Nor is there a single modern 
poet of the first rank, with the excep- 
tion of Shakespeare, whose obligations 
to Homer are not manifold and ob- 
vious. 

It is true that the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which sought to shatter so 
many idols, chose to depreciate 
these poems. Embellished by Pope, 
dissected by Fontanelle, and patron- 
ized by Mme. Dacier, they fell, it 
myst be confessed, upon evil times. 
It is a suggestive commentary upon 
the self-styled siecle du got that the 
autocrat of letters could pronounce 
the Jad “ une potme qu’on admire, 
et qu’on ne lit pas."* To the author 
of the Henriade, Homer was only a 
beau parleur. Itis now many years 
since the stigma went home to roost. 
Perrault and La Motte Houdart, 
who knew him only in the rags and 
gyves of an obscure translation, 
point with a satisfied smirk to the 
“ coarseness” and “barbarism” of 
Homer. One is reminded of those 
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Philistine lords who flung their jests 
at Samson Agonistes while he leaned 
against the pillars in Gaza. 

Of living English poets, the strong- 
est and sweetest acknowledge grate- 
fully in Homer a source of their me- 
lody andstrength. The fragment of an 
epic which is perhaps the Laureate’s 
best work was presented by the author 
as “faint Homeric echoes.” From 
Homer, quite as truly as from Chau- 
cer, has the Zarthly Faradise caught 
its genial sunshine and bracing air. 
The world, we presume, would have 
lost nothing had Mr. Swinburne read 
Euripides less and the J/iad more. 
A timely reaction has set in against 
the morbid self-consciousness and 
the hankering after glitter and novel- 
ty which are sure precursors of de- 
cay. Of that reaction, Matthew Ar- 
nold, who in childhood was taught 
to reverence Homer, has been the 
prophet and protagonist. With the 


same movement the temper and dis- 
cipline of Mr. Bryant’s mind place 


him in active sympathy. We do not 
doubt that it was the aim of his Ziad 
to elevate and purify the taste of his 
countrymen. ‘The success which his 
translation has already achieved au- 
gurs for it not a little influence upon 
the national literature. 

To the thoughtful artist, Schlegel 
could suggest nothing more useful 
than the study of casts from the 
antique. A faithful version of the //iad 
opens whole galleries of casts. The 
sculptor Bouchardon, we are told, was 
discovered reading Homer in a trans- 
lation, and that a sorry one. “ Ah, 
monsieur!” he exclaimed, “ depuis 
que j’ai lu ce livre, il me semble que 
les hommes ont quinze pieds de 
haut.”* We know what Keats beheld 
upon looking into Chapman’s Homer, 
and we know that the quarry from 
which he hewed /Zyferion is not yet 


* “Ah, monsieur ! since reading that book men 
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exhausted. Of the thousands who 
will now listen for the first time to 
the story of Achilles, it may well be 
that some will kindle at what they 
hear. They will know how to thank 
Mr. Bryant that those flames which 
blazed over Troy, leaping from head- 
land to headland, have once more 
borne a message across the sea. 
Since the beginning of the seven- 
teeth century, repeated attempts have 
been made to translate the master- 
poems of the Greek and Latin litera- 
tures into English verse. We sup- 
pose it will be acknowledged that 
those attempts have for the most 
part failed. The truth is that trans- 
lation as commonly practised in 
England cannot properly be called 
an art. There are no fundamental 
principles universally recognized as 
the conditions of its development. 
It is still hardly more than a trick, in 
which one succeeds better than 
another, but each proceeds upon a 
method of his own. Who has pre- 
faced his work with such a definition 
of translation as criticism can admit 
to be exhaustive and final? We 
might have expected so much 
from Hobbes. We do not find 
it. Dryden’s cardinal idea, that 
translation is “a kind of drawing 
after the life,” has never been literally 
accepted by others. It did not unt 
formly govern himself. The face 
seen and the face drawn both ap- 
peal to the brain through the ere 
whereas even those English transl 
tors who aim to infuse the identi 
thought, feeling, or fancy of their 
original have recourse to media of 
sensual metaphor, sometimes modi- 
fied, sometimes distinct from those 
employed in their author’s language. 
On Sir Cornewall 
view of translation we will not dwell, 
because we are not sure that we un- 
derstand it, and at least cannot con- 
ceive the practical application of it. 
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It is enough for us that he heartily 
commended as an instance of right 
treatment Hookham Frere’s Aris- 
tophanes, which is clever, fresh, and 
racy enough, but certainly not Attic. 
There is another theory, that we 
should ask ourselves what our au- 
thor would have said had he been 
writing in English. One objection 
to this is, as Mr. Newman remarks, 
that no two men would agree in 
their answers to such a question. 
Homer, if an Englishman and writ- 
ing in our tongue, would unquestion- 
ably have given a different turn and 
tinge to his verse from that which it 
takes in Greek, But are we not 
bound to make the province of trans- 
lation, as discriminated from para- 
phrase, the reproduction of what an 
author did actually say? Certainly 
the aim of Homeric translators into 
our tongue should be, not of course 
to compass the effect produced upon 
an Athenian reading Homerin the age 
of Peisistratos or upon a consummate 
scholar capable, we will say, of ¢hink- 
ing in Ionic Greek, but to make up- 
on Englishmen or Americans of av- 
erage culture an impression nearly 
identical with that which they derive 
from the //iad itself. Achieve this, 
and they who are themselves not 
scholars will at least be assured that 
they are reading Homer, not 
Sotheby or Pope. Such an aim 
does not seem too ambitious, but it 
has never been attained, rarely ap- 
proached, in English. A radical 
error runs through all our metrical 
versions of the classic poets. Literal 
accuracy is by some repudiated, at- 
tempted by others, and occasionally 
secured in detached passages, but is 
always subordinate to the attainment 
of harmonious numbers and agreeable 
diction. Whenever literal accuracy 
seems likely to conflict with these, it is 
sacrificed. Now, if it be true that 
such sacrifice is frequently inevitable, 
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then a genuine translation of the //iad 
is an impossibility. But this we are 
reluctant to admit. The matchless 
version of Voss has proved that it is 
possible to be at once literal and musi- 
cal, to preserve in one Germanic 
language at least as much of the Ho- 
meric flavor as Germans of average 
culture can detect in the original. 
Perhaps one clue to his success is to 
be found in his employment of the 
hexameter. A profound artist, he 
could not fail to recognize the inex- 
tricable connection of rhythm and 
cesura with the shape and play of 
thought. He saw that in some sub- 
tle sort the metre zs the poem. We 
have not abandoned the hope of see- 
ing the hexameter one day natural- 
ized in English. Mr. Kingsley’s 
Andromeda showed a marked im- 
provement on £vangeline, and what 
the Laureate might do in this way is 
sufficiently clear from his Ode (0 
Milton, where he has grappled suc- 
cessfully with alcaics, undoubtedly 
the most intricate and difficult of 
dactylic measures. The distinction 
between quantitative and accentual 
metres has been pressed too far by 
men who have wanted patience to 
cope with those peculiarities which 
render our language somewhat in- 
tractable to dactylic verse. 

Almost every familiar scheme of 
English metre has been applied to 
the reproduction of Homer. We 
have had Chapman’s fourteen-sylla- 
ble line, the rhymed couplet of Pope 
and Sotheby, the unrhymed iambics 
of Cowper, Mr. Worsley’s Spenserian 
stanza, the ballad movement in 
seven beats of Mr. Newman, and 
many more. One or two of these are 
noble English poems, but as transla- 
tions none can be compared with the 
work of Voss. We should have said, 
before the appearance of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s volumes, that a new version 
of the /iad executed upon one of 
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the old plans and in one of the 
old metres was not called for. The 
attempt of Lord Derby to vie with 
Cowper in blank-verse had proved 
singularly unfortunate. Failing to 
accredit the scholar, its publication 
belittled the statesman. It is not 
with such a performance that the 
conservative party can match Mr. 
Gladstone’s Homeric Age. We 
should not highly commend Mr, Bry- 
ant were we to say that he is every- 
way more succcessful than Lord 
Derby. He has, in our judgment, 
surpassed Cowper, and that was no 
easy task. ‘The associations, indeed, 
connected with what is known as 
blank-verse, render it to an English 
ear somewhat unsuitable to a poem 
like the /éad, which presents an infi- 
nite variety of incidents and situa- 
tions quite as often trivial as dignified. 
Still, Cowper, although his muse, 
stooping to certain homely details, 
discovers a sort of prudishness which 
is highly amusing, is generally vigor- 
ous and noble where energy and 
majesty are required, and had hither- 
to been the least unsatisfactory of 
Homer’s English translators. In ex- 
amining Mr. Bryant’s work we shall 
mainly confine ourselves—so far as 
English writers are concerned—to a 
collation of Cowper and Lord Derby. 
We have neither space nor inclina- 
tion to quote from the rhymed 
versions. Faithfully to reproduce 
Homer in rhyme was declared by 
Pope to be impossible, and Mr. 
Worsley’s Odyssey, delightful as it is, 
has not availed to set aside the judg- 
ment. 

It would be easy to misinterpret the 
views which have governed Mr. Bry- 
ant’s work by his application of Latin 
names to the Homeric deities, and 
the reason which he assigns in the 
preface for this practice. It is true 
that he is countenanced by Lord 
Derby, but we think we had a right 
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to expect more from his scholarship. 
We cannot but deem them both in 
the wrong, and to our mind the error 
is serious and far-reaching. The 
denizens of Homer’s Olympus are 
in the strictest sense personal 
gods. Such _ superhuman _attri- 
butes as they severally possess are 
sharply defined, the degree and 
scope of their authority, except, per- 
haps, in two instances, clearly mark- 
ed. They live the life of men, eat, 
drink, love, quarrel. They exhibit 
the most passionate interest in the 
war which rages before lium. They 
are bitter and unscrupulous partisans, 
wheedle, lie, bargain, rebel, in the 
cause of their profégées. They for- 
sake their dwellings to take part in 
the debates of mortals, mix in the 
fight, are pierced with spears, and the 
celestial ichor flows precisely like 
human blood. In short, they re- 
semble rather the demigods of a later 
mythology, and are rarely invested 
with that awful sublimity and mys- 
tery which enshroud most of the 
elder Roman divinities. Even in 
the Zheogony of Hesiod, the attri- 
butes of certain gods have under- 
gone a degree of alteration which 
it is tax enough to bear in 
mind. ‘To insist upon confounding 
Ares, Aphrodité, and Athené with 
Mars, Venus, and Minerva, deities 
which, as enshrined in the literature 
purely and distinctively Latin, are as 
native and peculiar to Rome as her 
language, is to mystify the reader 
who knows anything of either. It 
appears to us as unreasonable to re- 
name the gods as to miscall the 
heroes of the //iad. Surely it is no 
apology for the confusion of things 
essentially distinct that the practice 
has been in some sort naturalized in 
our literature. So are the legendary 
chronicles of the kings of Rome, so 
are the distorted portraits of Shake- 
speare’s histories. A manifest errot 
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cannot plead undisturbed possession. 

Moreover, it is now many years since 

English scholars have labored to edu- 

cate their countrymen up to some- 

thing like discrimination between the 

Greek and Latin mythologies. Their 

task is well-nigh done. Lempriére’s 

Dictionary is at length obsolete, and 

the volumes of Grote are in the hands 

of every schoolboy. If the prevail- 
ing excellence of Mr. Bryant’s work 
had not disarmed us, we should be 
disposed to protest against the repeti- 
tion of an error, as well as against the 
presumption of national ignorance, 
by which it is excused. It is certain- 
ly matter of regret that such an ob- 
jection should lie on the threshold 
of a work in most respects so sound 
and scholarlike. 

The new version begins well : 

“ O Goddess ! sing the wrath of Peleus’ son 
Achilles; sing the deadly wrath that brought 
Woes numberless upon the Greeks and 

swept 
To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 
Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of air. 
For so had Jove appointed, from the time 
When the two chiefs—Atrides, King of men, 
And great Achilles—parted first as foes.”’ 

Seven hexameters in eight lines of 

blank-verse—certainly a remarkable 

instance of compression. Except 
jpowv, race (almost an expletive), and 
spo in povawev (which, perhaps, is 
faintly suggested by “ swept”), not 

a word of Homer is omitted, not 

a word is added. “Birds of air” 

is an accurate translation of oiovo.t. 

“ Parted first as foes” is exceedingly 

close. There is but one error, dug is 

rendered “ great.” To this word no 
moral attribute whatever is attached 
in the Homeric poems. It is equi- 
valent to “high-born” or “ noble” 

(as Cowper gives it) in the primitive 

sense of that word. Lord Derby 

makes it “ godlike,” which is quite 

incorrect. If there be a fault in the 

lines just quoted, it is a certain cold- 

ness. They hardly lift us to the 

height of the great argument. But 
VOL. XV.—25 
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for conscientious fidelity to the ori- 
ginal, these lines have not been ap- 
proached in English, and are in this 
respect fully equal to Voss. Hear, 
for instance, Cowper, who requires 
an extra line: 
“ Achilles sing, O Goddess, Peleus’ son, 
His wrath pernicious, who ten thousand woes 
Caused te Achaia’s /os?, sent many a soul 
Illustrious into Ades premature, 
And heroes gave (so stood the will of Jove) 
To dogs and to all ravening birds a prey. 
When fierce dispute had separated once 


The noble chief Achilles from the son 
Of Atreus, Agamemnon, King of men.” 


This is pitched in the right key, 
although the finest line, the fourth, is 
perhaps too suggestively Miltonic. 
In his scholarship Cowper is loose. 
“ Who” is grammatically wrong and 
eesthetically a blunder. It is not 
Achilles, but Achilles’ wrath that 
Homer means to sing. “ Host,” 
“ravening,” “ fierce,” “ chief,” “ Aga- 
memnon,” are merely supernume- 
raries, “ Illustrious” was inserted, 
we presume, for rhythmical rea- 
sons; it does not translate igGuove. 
“Stood” for éreAeero is fine; Mr. 
Bryant fails to convey the notion of 
fulfilment, of inevitable accomplish- 
ment, which the word seems to carry. 
The antithesis between wiyac and 
abrove, Significant as regards the Ho- 
meric theory of a future life, is quite 
lost in Cowper, while it is cleverly 
projected in Mr. Bryant’s lines. 
“ Premature” preserves the force of 
the preposition in po-avcer, which 
ought not to be overlooked. 

It may be well now to quote Lord 
Derby. He needs ¢za lines: 
“ Of Peleus’ son, Achilles, sing, O Muse, 

The vengeance deep and deadly whence to 

Greece 

Unnumbered ills arose, which many a soul 

Of mighty warriors to the viewless Shades 

Untimely sent, they on the battle plain 

Unburied lay, a prey to ravening dogs 

And carrion birds, but so had Jove decfeed, 

From that sad day when first in wordy war 


The mighty Agamemnon, King of men, 
Confronted stood by Peleus’ godlike son.” 


This is hardly worth criticising in 
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detail. First, why “ Muse”? “ Ven- 
geance” is bad for pave. “ Dead- 
ly” translates oiAouévny well enough, 
but “deep ‘and deadly”  sug- 
gests the harrowing phraseology of 
the edger romance. ‘“ Viewless 
Shades” is possibly poetical, but 
Homer chooses to be geographical 
—he says ‘Ag “They on the 
battle plain unburied”; we cannot 
find this in the Greek, but it accounts 
for one extra line. “ Ravening” and 
“carrion” raise Cowper’s expletive 
to the second power. “Sad day”! 
And so it was, but to call it so is 
almost maudlin. ’Epgw does indeed 
mean to wrangle, but “ wordy war” 
is petty and poetastic. “ The mighty 
Agamemnon”! Homer is satisfied 
with Afrides. And now we will see 
if it be possible to give this magnifi- 
cent prologue measure for measure, 
line for line, almost word for word. 
Hear Voss : 


“ Singe den Zorn, O Gittin, des Peleiaden Achil- 

leus, 

Ihn der entbrannt den Achaiern unendbarer 
Jammer erregte, 

Und viel tapfere Seelen der Heldenséhne zum 
Ais 

Sendete, aber sie selber zum Raub’ ausstreckte 
den Hunden 

Und den Gevigel umher—so ward Zeus’ Wille 
vollendet, 

Seit dem Tage als einst durch bitteren Zank sich 
entzweiten 

Atreus’ Sohn der Herrscher des Volks und der 
edle Achilleus !”’ 


The figurative entbrannt for oiro- 
zim is not to our taste. Bitteren is 
superfluous, and sendefe imperfectly 
translates zpoayev. Otherwise these 
lines are flawless. 

We pass to the sixth book, to a 
passage which Pope and Chapman 
have done well, Sotheby on the whole 
better, where even Hobbes grows 
tender, where every translator has 
sought to do his best. The parting 
of Hector and Andromache is a 
scene (if we except the <A“stis) 
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unique in classic literature. When 
we consider the state of society de- 
picted in the Homeric poems, the 
figure of Andromache seems anoma- 
lous and inexplicable; or rather 
she almost constrains us to recast 
our notions of the social framework 
in which we find her set. In her 
the sexual passion is refined and sub- 
limated to that noblest form of con- 
jugal love which is thought to be 
peculiar to the civilized and chris- 
tianized descendants from the chaste 
German stock. Through the histori- 
cal ages of Greece, in the Roman 
Republic and Empire, we seek in 
vain a pendant to this portrait. The 
ideal would seem to have been lost. 
The painter who drew Alexander's 
favorite could not have limned An- 
dromache ; he who,sang Ariadne in 
Naxos would have failed to under- 
stand her. To recover the type, we 
must descend to a much later age— 
to Raphael and to Wordsworth. 
The sweetest words in our language 
—sweetheart, helpmate, wife—de- 
scribe Andromache. She is not the 
wanton idol of a despot’s caprice, 
nor the dull victim of a convenient 
Athenian marriage, nor the selfish 
protégée of the cynical Roman law. 
She might have been bred in a Chris- 
tian world and blessed an English 
home. We quote twenty lines from 
Mr. Bryant: 


** She came attended by a maid who bore 
A tender child—a babe too young to speak— 
Upon her bosom, Hector’s only son, 
Beautiful as a star. ° 
The father on his child 
Looked with a silent smile. Andromache 
Pressed to his side meanwhile, and all in tears 
Clung to his hand, and thus beginning said: 
* Too brave: thy valor yet will cause thy death! 
Thou hast no pity on thy tender child, 
Nor me, unhappy one, who soon must be 
Thy widow. All the Greeks will rush on thee 
To take thy life. A happier lot were mine, 
If I must lose thee, to go down to earth, 
For I shall have no hope when thou art gone, 
Nothing but sorrow. Father have I none, 
And no dear mother. 


. . . . . - 
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Seven brothers had I in my father’s house, 
And all went down to Hades in one day. 

: : : Hector, thou 

Art father and dear mother now to me, 

And brother and my youthful Spouse besides.’ ” 


No man, we imagine, who ex- 
amines the above lines will question 
the general accuracy of Mr. Bryant’s 
scholarship. They are at once the 
most succinct, literal, and beautiful 
reproduction of Homer’s words 
which has been achieved in English. 
As Americans, we are proud of them. 
Cowper, indeed, had finely rendered 
this passage, and it is possible that 
some persons unfamiliar with the 
Greek and habituated to the move- 
ment of the Paradise Lost may pre- 
fer his inverted construction and so- 
norous phrase. We will not quote 
him, however, but rather choose to 
pay Mr. Bryant the highest homage 
in our power by placing beside his 
lines the version of Voss: 


‘*Die Dienerin aber ihr folgend 
Trug an der Brust das zarte, noch ganz un- 
miindige Knablein 


Hektor’s einzigen Sohn, dem schimmernden 
Sterne vergleichbar. 

Siehe, mit Lacheln blickte der Vater still auf 
das Kniblein, 

Aber neben ihn trat Andromache Thriinen ver- 
giessend, 

Driickt ihm freundlich die Hand, und redete 
also, beginnend, 

*Seltsamer Mann, dich tédtet dein Muth noch 
und du erbarmst dich 

Nicht des stammelnden Kindes, noch mein des 
elenden Weibes, 

Ach, bald Witwe von dir, denn dich tédten 
gewiss die Achaier 

Alle mit Macht austiirmend; allein mir ware 
das Beste 

Deiner beraubt in die Erde hinabzusinken ; 
denn weiter 

Bleibt kein Trost mir tibrig, wenn du dein 
Schicksal erreicht hast, 

Grau nur und nicht mehr hab’ ich ja Vater und 
liebende Mutter, 


Sieben auch waren die Briider mir dort in un- 
serer Wohnung, 


Und die wandelten all’ am selbigen Tage zum 
Ais.’”’ 


We doubt if these lines can be sur- 
passed except by the Greek itself. 
They echo the melody of Homer. 
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Mr. Bryant, of course, relinquished 
the hope of competing with him in 
this respect when he adopted iambic 
verse. In point of compression, 
however, and literal accuracy, we 
shall find him not inferior. There are 
in both versions some imperfec- 
tions. “Tender” (sarie) may perhaps 
stand for dradagpwv although it repre- 
sents but partially that exquisite 
epithet. Cowper omits this word alto- 
gether, and Lord Derby substitutes 
something of his own, “all uncon- 
scious.” ‘To our mind Mr. Bryant's 
“too young to speak” is most 
felicitous for vymov aitwe. The word, 
however, in many passages of the 
/liad shows no trace of relation 
to exoc, and means simply “ under 
age,” as Voss gives it. The force of 
the adverb is nicely preserved in the 
German. Both versions make dyarn- 
rov “only” (einzigen). The line of 
the Odyssey (b. ii. 365) seems to us 
conclusive against the propriety of 
this translation, We prefer Cow- 
pers “darling.” And now we 
come to the famous simile, ddcyxtov 
Mr. Bryant, following 
Cowper, writes “ beautiful as a star.” 
But Homer is far more picturesque 
than this. He shows us the bright 
cheeks and glancing eyes of Hector’s 
boy gleaming from his nurse’s bosom, 
as a star gleams. “A fair star ”— 
Lord Derby would make it a planet, 
“morning star” he callsit. But 
stars that twinkle and glimmer are 
most alluring to the eye, are the 
fairest, and therefore Voss is right— 
scthimmernden Sterne  vergleichbar. 
Mr. Bryant is not successful in the 
next line. We cannot like “silent 
smile.” Can a smile be other than 
silent ? Neither can Voss match 
Cowper’s 


dorept Karo. 


“ The father silent eyed his babe, and smiled.” 


“Pressed to his side” is vivid, 
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where Cowper and Voss are tame; 
“clung to his hand”—the Greek is 
yet stronger, “grew on his hand.” 
Voss was certainly drowsy when he 
could render this “pressed kindly 
hishand.” Andromache’s touching 
first word is quite lost in the “ Dear 
lord” of Lord Derby. Cowper's 
“My noble Hector” is even worse. 
The truth is that Aajove is uttered 
by the young wife in tender reproach, 
and this is conveyed in good mea- 
sure by “too brave,” but sed/samer 
Mann is perfect. “Tender child” 
—Cowper and Lord Derby write 
“helpless.” Voss’ séamme/nden is 
based, we presume, on //. 2, 238, 
where some command of speech more 
or less articulate seems to be conceded 
to mayor. The next four lines 
of the new version are close and 
felicitous, but 0a%xwpy is not so much 
“hope” as “comfort”; and “ when 
thou art gone” hardly expresses the 
thought in émee dv ov ye xoruov imorne, 
whereas the German delivers it faith- 
fully. We have reached finally a 
wonderful couplet which fairly throbs 
with passionate devotion. Here is 
the Greek : 
“"Extwp, dtap ov pot éoot maTnp Kat ToTVvia 
LNTHP, 
"Hide xaotyvntoc, ov de ot Qadepoc zapa- 
Kowrng.’ ” 
Which we may venture to render 
thus: 
‘** Hector, united in thee still, find I my worship- 
ful mother, 
Father and brother in thee, O blooming Hec- 
tor, my husband!’ ”’ 
Voss is exceedingly sweet : 


“* Hector, O du bist jetzo mir Vater und liebende 
Mutter, 
Auch mein Bruder allein, O du mein bliihender 
Gatte!’” 


Derby : 


“*But, Hector, thou to me art all in one, 
Sire, mother, brother, thou my wedded love.’ ”’ 


Cowper : 


“* Vet, Hector, O my husband, I in thee 
Find parents, brothers, all that I have lost.’’”’ 
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Bryant: 

“* Hector, thou 
Art father and dear mother now to me 
And brother and my youthful spouse besides.’ ’ 


Lord Derby’s version is curiously 
bad. Strange that one striving to 
utter to modern ears words which in 
the J/iad seem to break from the 
heart should go out of his way for 
“sire” and “brethren”! And for 
“ wedded love,” it is not only incor- 
rect, but mawkish, and therefore in 
this place detestable. Cowper like- 
wise is weak and false. “ Parents ” 
is intolerable; zorma and @adepor are 
overlooked. And in exchange for 
those adjectives we have “all that 
I have lost’ (pure Cowper). Mr. 
3ryant does very much better, but 
he is again somewhat cold; and 
coldness here is hardly pardonable. 
He was determined to give the last 
line literally ; but to put sapaxourge in 
the vocative, as Voss has done, 
makes the verse literal enough and 
more glowing. Both Voss and Mr. 
Bryant are wrong in morma. The 
active participle (debende) is out of 
the question, and even “dear” con- 
veys an erroneous impression of the 
relations subsisting between mother 
and daughter in the Homeric age. 
Tlorma predicates a sentiment of 
respect and reverence, and is often 
associated with the names of deities. 
For an exact analogue we must go 
back to English domestic life in the 
last century. We shall find it in 
what was then a household word— 
“honored mother.” We must do 
Lord Derby the justice to say that he 
had -hit upon the translation in line 
413. It is a pity that he did not 
repeat it here. @atepog has proved 
astumbling-block to most translators. 
It is a beautiful word: and placed 
with exquisite propriety in the 
mouth of a young wife who gazes on 
the bravest face and noblest form in 
Ilium. Mr. Bryant’s “ youthful” is 
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not absolutely wrong, but it is 
rather the impression which youth 
and health make upon the eye, their 
visible glory, their “purple light,” 
which Homer makes in Garepor. 
Bliihende gives it exactly. We 
wish that with these perfect words 
Andromache might have vanished 
from literature. ‘The later myths dis- 
honorher. Itseems a crime against 
nature to recount of this woman that 


‘* Victoris heri tetigit captiva cubile,” 


and that Hector’s widow bore chil- 
dren to the son of Achilles. Surely 
instinct would have taught her the 
tenet of a later philosophy: “We 
are in the power of no calamity while 
death is in our own.” Not in 
Euripides and Virgil, but rather in 
Racine, would we follow the fortunes 
of that Andromache whom we knew 
by the Sczean gate. 

Let us glance next at the conclud- 
ing lines of the eighth book. They 
have been translated by Tennyson, 
and it may be interesting to contrast 
his version. Mr, Bryant writes: 


“So high in hope they sat the whole night 

through 

In warlike lines, and many watch-fires blazed 

As when in heaven the stars look brightly 
forth 

Round the clear-shining moon while not a 
breeze 

Stirs in the depths of air, and all the stars 

Are seen aud gladness fills the shepherd’s 
heart, 

So many fires in sight of Ilium blazed 

Lit by the sons of Troy between the ships 

And eddying Xanthus: on the plain there 
shone 

A thousand ; fiftv warriors by each fire 

Sat in its light. Their steeds beside the cars— 

Champing their oats and their white barley— 
stood, 

And waited for the golden morn to rise.”’ 


Tennyson renders the same passage 
thus: 


“ And these all night upon the ridge of war 
Sat glorying ; many a fire before them blazed ; 
As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful when all the winds are laid 


. . . . . 
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° and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart. 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain, and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire. 
And eating hoary grain and pulse the steeds 
Stood by the cars waiting the thronéd morn,” 


Some may prefer the general effect 
of the Laureate’s lines, but our 
American version adheres quite as 
closely to the text. We are sur- 
prised, however, to find “ warlike 
lines.” Mr. Tennyson’s alternative 
translation, “ ridge of war” is an ex- 
act reproduction of the Greek, dva 
nrodeuowo yedupac. “ Bridge,” which 
he first wrote, is post-Homeric. 
Lord Derby’s phrase is close enough, 
but wanting in pictorial power : 

“Full of proud hopes, upon the pass of war 


All night they camped, and frequent blazed 
their fires.” 


If one care to see what sad work 
may sometimes proceed from a true 
poet, here is Cowper’s version of 
these lines—ten words are required 
to misconstrue three : 


“Big with great purposes and proud they sat, 
Not disarrayed but in fair form displayed 
Of even ranks, and watched their numerous 
fires.” 


The familiar simile of the moon and 
stars in the above passage is sharply 
and faithfully reproduced by Mr. 
syrant, whereas Tennyson’s “look 
beautiful” for aver’ i 
both loose and weak. “All the 
winds are laid”; Cowper says 
“hushed.” Either is closer , than 
Mr. Bryant’s phrase. Lord Derby’s 
translation of mavra de 7 edera dotpa 
is ambitious and clumsy—“ Shines 
each particular star distinct.” The 
last six hexameters are given in seven 
lines of our version, Tennyson has 
compressed them into six, but with the 
sacrifice of Tpowy xawvtwy, which the 
other neatly expressed by “Lit by 
the sons of Troy.” We could have 


dpimpevea 1S 
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dispensed with the Laureate’s “ tow- 
ers,” but are delighted to find eifpovov 
preserved in “ throned.” 

To some readers our criticism may 
have seemed to dwell too nicely on 
details; but, if they will reflect a 
moment, they will perceive that this 
is itself a guarantee of sincerity. We 
propose to give grounds for our 
opinions, that others may accept 
them knowingly, or refute them, if 
they can. To flood with general 
praise or spatter with vague abuse 
belongs to the Cheapjacks of litera- 
ture. Moreover, no American needs 
to be told that Mr. Bryant is a poet. 
Men do not ask whether his J/ad is 
a delightful poem, but whether it 
truthfully photographs Homer. That 
question, if we may judge from his 
performances, the average magazine 
critic has preferred to evade. 

From the extracts already present- 
ed, it is manifest that our American 
translator has followed the text of 
his author with a scrupulous exacti- 
tude which required unusual self- 
command from a poet of original 
powers; yet he is often so truly and 
nobly poetical that many will over- 
look the superiority of his scholar- 
ship. Most countries of Western 
Europe have produced several trans- 
lators of the //ad, But in each lan- 
guage one has eventually obscured 
the rest, and thenceforward kept un- 
challenged a niche in the national 
literature. Some such pre-eminence 
among English versions belongs, in 
our judgment, to Mr. Bryant’s work. 
For conscientious adherence to the 
text, his version has no rival in our 
tongue, and ought, in justice, to be 
compared with Voss. In point of 
scholarship, Cowper had shown him- 
self much stronger than Pope, but 
his translation beside Mr. Bryant’s 
Jliad seems to us a paraphrase. Both 
are masters of blank-verse, but Cow- 
per is a pupil of Milton, while Mr. 
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Bryant’s diction and rhythm are his 
own, The iambic pentameter is, in 
his hands, surprisingly plastic. We 
should not have supposed it capable 
of such happy adjustment to the 
shifting mood and varying pitch of 
the original; yet we cannot help a 
regret that this version was not exe- 
cuted in hexameters. We are quite 
sure that the achievement was possi- 
ble to the author of this translation. 

In such extracts as we have yet to 
make from Mr. Bryant’s work, we 
propose to compare him, not with 
his English rivals whom we hold him 
to have excelled, but with some of 
those translators who are most high- 
ly esteemed in other countries. 

Few lines of the Jad have been 
more frequently imitated than those 
which paint with the tints of Albano 
the girdle of Aphrodité. The inci- 
dent which calls forth the descrip- 
tion is well known. Determined to 
lull the vigilance of Zeus and rescue 
her darling Greeks, Heré flies to her 
toilet. The most truthful of poets 
puts no faith in beauty unadorned, 
and himself performs the part of 
tire-woman, It occurs, however, to 
Heré that her lord is already fami- 
liar with the resources of her ward- 
robe, and the fear of a cold or care- 
less eye leads her to borrow of Aph- 
rodité. She receives a talisman, but 
precisely what this was 4s—to men, 
at least—a riddle, It was an em- 
broidered strap, so mych is certain ; 
but how used, and hast? Belt or 
waist-girdle it was not, for that Heré 
had on. It was plainly a slender 
and dainty thing, or how could she 
hide it in her bosom ? For our part, 
we believe it to have been a breast- 
band (Brustgiirtel) worn just under 
the breast, although a French com- 
mentator with much heat pronounces 
this view an insult to the figure of 
the goddess. The one translator 
competent to decide so nice a ques- 
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tion was Mme. Dacier. 
she throws no light on it. 
ant turns the passage thus: 


Unhappily 
Mr. Bry- 


“She spake, and from her bosom drew the 
zone 
Embroidered, many-colored, and instinct 
With every winning charm—with love, desire, 
Dalliance, and gentle speech that stealthily 
O’ercomes the purpose of the wisest mind,” 


We must object to “zone.” Mr. Bry- 
ant has just given (//, 14, 181) the 
same name to a broad, heavily- 
fringed belt which Heré is now 
wearing. But Homer makes a differ- 
ence, calling that Gov, and this 
Voss likewise is here some- 
what careless, rendering both words 
by Giirtel. “ Dalliance” translates a 
stubborn word, and projects the idea 
which lay at the root of daporve. 
Let us turn to Voss: 


iuac. 


“ Sprach und liste vom Busen den wunderkést- 
lichen Giirtel 
Buntgestickt ; 
versam melt, 
Dort war schmachtende Lieb’ und Sehnsucht, 
dort das Getindel, 
Dort die schmeichelnde Bitte die oft auch den 
Weisen bethdret.” 


dort waren die Zauberreize 


How neatly zoccAov and xeoroy are 
compressed in dbuntgestickt! Wun- 
derkistlichen is, of course, mere pad- 
ding. Schmachtende likewise is su- 
perfluous. Neither can we altogether 
like “befool” for éArepe voov. Mr. 
Bryant’s phrase is certainly more fe- 
licitous. On the whole, it must be 
conceded that Voss flickers in these 
lines. 

When Mme. Dacier brought out 
her Ziad, it was affirmed on all hands 
that Homer could never, in the na- 
ture of things, be presented in 
French verse. From that verdict an 
appeal has from time to time been 
taken, but the decision has never 
been reversed. Mme. Dacier’s stiff- 
ness and the flippancy of La Motte 
are indeed equally intolerable. We 
decidedly prefer to any metrical ver- 
sion in French the prose translations 
of Bitaube and Dugas Montbel. 
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Both are in the strictest sense telles- 
lettres works, and are generally accu- 
rate and spirited. Bitaube portrays 
the girdle thus: “En méme temps 
elle détache sa ceinture riche d’une 
superbe broderie. La se trouvent 
réunis les charmes les plus séduisants ; 
14 sont l’amour, les tendres désirs, les 
doux entretiens et ces accents per- 
suasifs, qui dérobent en secret le 
ceeur du plus sage.” There are 
some adjectives here for which Ho- 
mer is not responsible. 

Monti’s version is well known. It 
has been called the golden ring 
which links the Greek and Italian 
literatures, and is ranked with Caro’s 
“ineid, Beside La Morte d’ Ettore it 
appears a meritorious work. No 
doubt the climax of false taste was 
reached when Cesarrotti, who had 
executed a good translation in prose, 
proceeded to metamorphose the //iad 
into a strange monster which he 
called Zhe Death of Hector. We 
will not quote Monti now, for in this 
place he is tame and redundant. Yet 
he has skilfully hit with favellio a 
secondary meaning of éaporve. The 
French have a word from the same 
root, dail, but we have nothing in 
English which so happily expresses 
the cooing of young lovers. Tasso’s 
reproduction of these lines is exqui- 
site. He is depicting Armida’s gir- 
dle. It was fraught, he says, with— 

** Teneri sdegni, e placide, e tranquille, 
Repulse, cari vezzi e liete paci, 


Sorrisi, parolette, e dolci stille 
Di pianto, e sospir tronchi, e molli baci.” 


After the short, swift strokes of Ho- 
mer, this picture seems almost florid 
with concetti, But each poet meant 
to epitomize the charms he had be- 
held in life. The countrywomen of 
Tasso were skilled in lovers’ sleights, 
whereas the simple virgins of Ho- 
meric times had never heard of the 
gai scavoir. If we may trust Bran- 
tome, who knew something of Ita- 
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lian manners in that age, the dames 
of Sienna were quite competent to 
instruct Aphrodité in the arts of fas- 
cination. 

The range of Homeric similes is 
not limited to the phenomena of sky, 
river, and ocean, to the familiar ex- 
periences of the forge, the vineyard, 
and the chase. The lightning play 
of fancy and memory and the emo- 
tions of the heart are submitted to 
the same scrutiny, and portrayed 
with like felicity. “Rapid as 
thought ” has become the tritest com- 
monplace in every European lan- 
guage, but the guise which the simile 
originally wore in Homer is still novel 
and effective. Incensed at the trick 
which has just been cleverly execut- 
ed, Zeus orders Heré back to Olym- 
pus. Then Mr. Byrant: 


* He spake, the white-armed goddess willingly 
Obeyed him, and from Ida’s summit flew 
To high Olympus. As the thought of man 
Flies rapidly, when having travelled far, 
He thinks, Here wouldI be; I would be there— 
And flits from place to place.” 


“ Willingly ” is supported by Voss’ 
willig, but has no correlative in the 
Greek. The context, moreover, 
shows that Heré departed in a pet, 
and her peevishness finds full vent 
when she reaches Olympus. Mr. 
Bryant omits to translate gpeot revxa- 
Aunot. For this phrase Voss gives 
spithenden Geiste, deriving the adjec- 
tive from even, by which, with Butt- 
mann, he understands the poinéed (not 
bitter) fir-tree. But if Schneider be 
right, these words are equivalent to 
muxa gpoveovray in the description of 
the girdlejust quoted. Theroot would 
then be looked for in xv«voc, and the 
latter phrase might find an analogue, 
though not an exact one, in our 
“close schemers.” These details are 
worthy of notice, for Chapman, mis- 
taking the primitive sense of this 
adjective, has utterly missed the point 
of the simile. The perversity of 
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Hobbes is ludicrous. He condenses 
Homer after this fashion : 


“ This said, went Juno to Olympus high, 
As when a man looks on an ample plain 
To any distance quickly goes his eye.” 


Voss and Mr. Byrant are in this 
place so much alike that we will not 
collate the German, but give instead 
Monti’s blank-verse : 


“ Disse e la Diva dalle bianche bracchia 
Obbediente dall’ Idea montagna 
Al Olympo sali, Colla prestezza 
Con que vola il pensier del viatore 
Che scorse molte terre le rianda 
In suo segreto e dici, lo quella riva 
Io quell’ altra toccai.”’ 


Scorse and rianda are pictorial, and 
perhaps sufficiently literal. We like 
also suo segreto for “close mind.” 
Altogether the version is neat and 
animated, but less compact than Mr. 
Bryant’s. Both are quite as faithful 
as the prose of Bitaube and Mont- 
bel. The former writes: “Il dit, et 
Junen soumise a son époux s’éléve 
des sommets d’Ida sur Olympe. ‘Tel 
que le rapide essor de la pensée de 
Yhomme lorsqu’ayant parcouru des 
pays d’une vaste étendue, et se rap- 
pelant en un moment tous les objets 
qui l’ont frappé, il dit en lui-méme, 
jétais ici, j’étais 1a.” It will be 
observed that Mr. Bryant’s ‘* Here 
would. I be, I would be there!” re- 
produces the optative eij. So does 
the Dorthin micht ich, und dort 
of Voss. An alternative reading is 
imv Which Bitaube and Monti have 
preferred. The verb, however, should 
then be in the third person, not the 
first as they give it. The imperfect 
would impart to the thought a slight- 
ly different tinge, and make the 
traveller rather retrace in memory 
than revisit it in desire. If this 
reading be accepted, we might, per- 
haps, venture to present the passage 
in this form : 
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Thus he pronounced; and Heré, the white- 
armed goddess, obeyed him, 

Down from the summits of Ida speeding to 
lofty Olympus, 

Darting as darteth the mind of a man who 
whilom has travelled 

Up and down on the earth, in close thought 
ponders his travels, 

Here was he now—now there !—still aiming in 
many directions, 


In the battle which opens in the 
twentieth book culminates the action 
of the poem. Achilles now enters 
the field, and Mr. Gladstone has 
justly remarked that we seem never 
to have heard of wars or warriors 
before. To frame his central figure, 
Homer summons from Olympus the 
whole hierarchy of heaven. Amid 
thunder and earthquake, the gods 
are seen rallying to either side. No 
part of the Jéad is pitched in a 
loftier key. Nowhere is a translator 
more strongly impelled to put forth 
all his powers. We quote Mr. Bry- 
ant : 


“From above with terrible crash 
Thundered the father of the blessed gods 
And mortal men, while Neptune from below 
Shook the great earth and lofty mountain-peaks. 
Then watery Ida’s heights and very roots, 
The city of Troy, and the Greek galleys, quaked. 
Then Pluto, ruler of the nether world, 
Leaped from his throne in terror, lest the god 
Who makes the earth to tremble, cleaving it 
Above him, should lay bare to gods and men 
His horrible abodes, the dismal haunts 
Which even the gods abhor.” 


We ought not, perhaps, to dislike 
the expansion of xarep dvOpwruv te ew 
te in the second line, for the 
epithets added are themselves hardly 
more than formulas. The next four 
lines exhibit Mr. Bryant’s best work. 
Their vigor and elegance are not ex- 
traneous, but wrought with patient 
fingers out of the text itself. “ Leap- 
ed from his throne in terror” is a 
melancholy falling off. This indiffer- 
ent line must stand for three Greek 
verbs which render with startling 
accuracy the staccato movement of 
fear. We give from Voss the three 
hexameters which depict the panic 
of Aidoneus: 
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“Bang auch erschrack dort unten des Nacur- 
reichs Fiirst Aldoneus, 

Bebend entsprang er dem Thron, und schrie 

laut dass ihm von oben 

Nicht die Erd’ aufrisse der Landerschiittrer 

Poseidén.” 

Nachtreich is not quite equal to 
“ nether world,” but really these lines 
are incomparable. Beside them even 
the prose of Montbel seems a little 
wide of the text: “ Dans ses retraites 
souterraines le roi des ombres Plu- 
ton frémit; épouvanté il s’élance de 
son tréne, pousse un cri, de peur que 
le terrible Neptune entr’ouvrant la 
terre ne montre aux dieux et aux 
hommes ces demeures terribles en 
horreur méme aux immortels.” 

We are unable to speak without 
contempt of the Aforte d’ Ettore, but 
it is right to state that Cesarrotti’s 
prose translation of this passage is 
perhaps the closest extant. Monti’s 
verse will be found less literal : 


“Tremonne 
Pluto il re de sepolti et spaventato 
Die un alto grido, e si gitto del trono 
Tremendo non gli squarci la terrena 
Volta sul capo il crollator Nettuno 
Ed intromessa collaggii la luce 
Agli Dei non discopra ed ai mortali 
Le sue squallide bolge, al guardo orrende 
Anco del ciel.”’ 


Homer says nothing of intromessa 
duce. The words are no doubt trans- 
ferred from Virgil’s paraphrase— 


‘“* Trepidentque immisso lumine Manes.” 


Longinus, in his treatise On the Sub- 
lime, had quoted this passage of the 
Tiiad, and Boileau in a translation of 
that work has reproduced it with con- 
siderable care. Boileau had positive- 
ly condescended to defend Homer, 
but it is plain that his own theory of 
translation was that accepted by his 
age. La Motte has stated it in his 
ode. He tells Homer that he pro- 
poses 


“Sous un nouveau langage 
Rajeunir ton antique ouvrage,”’ 
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and deeming the unconscious energy 
of his author wx peu sauvage engages 
to régler son ivresse. From Boileau 
no engagement was required. His 
Muse was too thoroughly the grande 
dame ever to forget herself, and even 
in Pythian convulsions retained a 
measure of decorum. We shall find 
his version at once droll and impres- 
sive. It is, so to speak, a Greek 
myth treated by Paul Veronese : 


** L’enfer s’émeut au brnit de Neptune en furie 
Pluton sort de son tréne, il palit, il s’écrie 
Il a peur que ce dieu dans cet affreux séjour 
D’un coup de son trident ne fasse entrer le jour 
Et par le centre ouvert de la terre ébranlée 
Ne fasse voir du Styx la rive désolée 
Ne découvre aux vivants cet empire odieux 
Abhorré des mortels, et craint méme des 

dieux.”’ 


To us no book of the /Ziad is more 
delightful than the twenty-fourth. 
There are many scenes in which we 
would willingly linger not alone for 
the tender pathos with which the 
poet has informed them, but also for 
the light they throw on the social 
ethics of the later as well as primitive 
Greek world. The figure of Achilles 
weeping through the long night the 
loss of the beloved Patraclus is the 
immortal type of that devoted friend- 
ship which illumines with a peculiar 
radiance the stream of Hellenic bio- 
graphy. Inthe incessant warfare of 
sympathy with selfishness, friendship 
between man and man seems to 
have played something of the mas- 
ter ré/e which in modern times has 
been engrossed by the passion of 
love. Again, Helen in her lament 
over Hector’s corpse lets fall some 
bitter words that deserve to be 
weighed in connection with the pe- 
culiar attitude which Menelaus main- 
tains throughout the poem, They 
would assist us to understand her 
strangely equivocal position, as well as 
the conception of the marriage relation 
which obtained in the Homeric age. 
We have space, however, but for a 
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single extract. We will choose 
Priam’s prayer to Achilles. How 
often and with what careful hand 
these lines have been reproduced in 
English is well-known. -In French 
there are no less than ten metrical 
versions, to say nothing of prose. To 
poets of every nation this passage 
has remained a bow of Ulysses which 
many have been eager to grasp, but 
none save Voss has hitherto had 
sinew enough to bend. The circum- 
stances under which the prayer is 
made are inexpressively affecting. 
The fate of Troy has at length com- 
pelled the combat of Hector and 
Achilles. From the walls of the city 
Priam has beheld the fatal issue. 
The pride and prop of his old age, 
the bulwark of his kingdom, lies dead 
and dishonored in the hostile camp. 
Conducted by Hermes, Priam passes 
the sentinels, and gains the quarters 
of his foe. He enters, springs to- 
ward Pelides, clasps his knees, and 
kisses those “slaughter-dealing 
hands” which had slain so many of 
his sons. Then Mr. Bryant: 


“ Think of thy father, an old man like me, 
God-like Achilles! on the dreary verge 
Of closing life he stands, and even now 
Haply is fiercely pressed by those who dwell 
Around him, and has none to shield his age 
From war and its disasters. Yet his heart 
Rejoices when he hears thou yet dost live, 
And every day he hopes that his dear son 
Will come again from Troy. My lot is hard, 
For I was father of the bravest sons 
In all wide Troy, and none are left me now! 


Oh ! revere 
The gods, Achilles, and be merciful, 
Calling to mind thy father, happier he 
Than 1; for I have borne what no man else 
That dwells on earth could bear—have laid 
my lips 
Upon the hand of him who slew my son.” 


Had these lines been pointed at by 


the legend, we could well under- 
stand why Solon should have burn- 
ed his-epic. Let us not stay for crit- 
icism, but, with eyes fixed on the 
Greek, give our ears to Voss! 
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“Deiners Vaters gedenk! 

Achilleus, 

Sein des Bejahrten wie ich, an der traurigen 
Schwelle des Alters, 

Und vielleicht dass jenen die umbewohnende 
Vilker 

Dringen, und niemand ist ihm Jammer und 
Weh zu entfernen, 

Jener indess so oft er von dir dem lebenden 
héret 

Freut er sich innig im Geist, und hofft von Tage 
zu Tage 

Dass er den trautesten Sohn noch seh’ heim- 
kehren von Troja. 

Ich unseliger Mann die tapfersten Séhn’ er- 
zeugt’ ich 

Weil im Troegebiet, und nun ist keiner mir 
iibrig ! 

Scheue die Gitter demnach, O Peleid! und 
erbarme dich meiner 

Denkend des eigenen Vaters! Ich bin noch 
werther des Mitleids ; 

Duld’ ich doch was sonst kein sterblicher Erde- 
bewohner 

Ach die die Kinder getidtet die Hand an die 
Lippen zu driicken.” 


O gottergleicher 


We hold that it lies not in the power 
of translation to surpass these lines 
of Voss. They are truly marvels in 
photography. To every Homeric 
line corresponds a German hexame- 
ter. In every verse the emphatic 
word stands where Homer placed it. 
The very pauses are for the most 
part preserved. ‘The translator has not 
retrenched a word. He has scarcely 
added one. He has certainly not 
added an idea, On the nice proprie- 
ty of his diction, and his perfect sym- 
pathy with the feeding of the Greek, 
we need not dwell. In these re- 
spects Mr. Bryant must be ranked 
next to him—with an interval, per- 
haps, but next. His “ dreary verge 
of closing life” skilfully interprets 
an ambiguous phrase which Voss has 
chosen to retain. Again, unseliger 
Mann is somewhat cold, whereas 
“my lot is hard” has caught, so to 
speak, the genuine accents of heart- 
break. “And every day he hopes 
that his dear son,” etc. Readers of 
the Holy Dying will recall the touch- 
ing picture of a drowned sailor rolled 
upon his floating bed of waves, while 
at home Ais father “weeps with joy 
to think how happy he shall be when 
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his beloved boy returns into the cir- 
cle of his father’s arms,” 

Voltaire has somewhere asserted 
that Homer never drew a tear. Yet 
even he could not behold this scene 
unmoved, and himself entered the 
lists as a translator. His version of 
this passage embodies the principles 
which he maintained ought to gov- 
ern translators of Homer. It forms 
a curious chapter in the history of 
taste. Achilles turning discovers 
Priam, “ ce vieillard vénérable,” 


“Exhalant a ses pieds ses sanglots et ses cris 
Et lui baisant la main qui fit périr son fils; 
Il n’osait sur Achille encor jeter la vue, 
Il voulait lui parler, et sa voix s’est perdue, 
Enfin it le regarde et parmi ses sanglots 
Tremblant, p4le, et sans force, il prononce ces 
mots. 
‘Songez, seigneur! songez que vous avez un 
pére—’ 
Il ne put achever. Le héros sanguinaire 
Sentit que la pitié pénétrait dans son coeur, 
Priam lui prend les mains, ah prince! ah mon 
vainqueur ? é 
J’étais pére d’ Hector, et ses généreux fréres 
Flattaient mes derniers jours, et des rendait 
prospéres. 
Ils ne sont plus.” 


These lines are not altogether with- 
out merit, but no man, we suppose, 
who possesses what has been termed 
a historical conscience will allow them 
to be poetic. The elements of the 
scene are there, but they are worked 
up in accordance with the tricks and 
traditions of the Comédie Frangaise. 
To the eye of Voltaire, Priam was 
simply an antitype of the pére nodle, 
and must assume the attitude and 
demeanor appropriate to that 7é/e. 
In short, the verses are conceived in 
the spirit of his age, and exhibit his 
best manner. But read them after 
the Greek, and what fresh point they 
impart to the familiar words, “ In 
old times men wrote like orators, but 
now like rhetoricians.” 

From Voltaire to Monti is a long 
stride toward Homers Olympus. 
The Italian has infused much sweet- 
ness into this passage. And it isa 
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native, not a _ grafted, sweetness. 
Writing in blank-verse, he neither 
needs nor claims the license of 
French translators; yet we some- 
times miss Mr. Bryant’s terseness and 
simplicity ; as in the initial lines: 
** Divino Achille ti rammenta il padre 

Il padre tuo da sia vecchiezza oppresso, 

Qua io misono! In questo punto ei forse 

Da potenti vicini assediato 

Non ha chi lo socorra e all’ imminente 

Periylio il tolga.”’ 
To appreciate this version one needs 
only to glance at Cesarrotti’s. Pri- 
am’s first three words—Mvjoa rartpo¢ 
cow!—comprise the most effective 
exordium in literature. They are 
true projectiles shot from soul to 
soul. Let us see if they are easily 
recognized in the Morte d’Etiore: 

“ Ah pieta, grida, 


Divino Achille! Il padre tuo t’implora 
Per tuo padre, pieta!” 


Is it possible to place artist and 
word-monger in sharper antithesis ? 
The success of his mission—perhaps 
his life—depends upon the first im- 
pression. Conceive royal Priam 
whining forth “ Pity, pity !” like some 
professional beggar mumbling his 
worn-out lies. Homer said simply, 
“Think of thy father, Achilles !” 
The words, like the stroke of Moses’ 
rod, split the stubborn heart, and 
pity gushed forth in tears. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Bry- 
ant’s lines are not always invested 
with the impassioned fervor and 
glowing life which have rescued the 
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works of his English predecessors 
from oblivion. But it will often be 
found that where they were most 
spirited they were least Homeric. It 
is inevitable that a conscientious 
workman who resolves to copy his 
model in the minutest details will 
produce at times a mosaic rather than 
a casting—his materials will seem 
pieced and not fused. But we are 
sure that the sweetness of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s verse will delight the general 
reader, while scholars will appreciate 
his self-control. Animation is de- 
sirable, but fidelity is indispensable; 
and they who truly love the J/iad 
will prefer Homer in marble to Pope 
and Chapman in the flesh. 

Over all translators of the Ziad, 
we confess that Voss is paramount; 
but no other version with which 
we are acquainted will bear a 
sustained comparison with Mr. Bry- 
ant’s. The latter’s obligations to 
Voss are undoubtedly great ; but he 
has well-nigh cancelled the debt, for 
the next worker in the field will owe 
much to him. It may be that trans- 
lation is not the highest function of 
genius ; yet where it is nobly fulfilled 
it deserves and commands our grati- 
tude. Nor is this all. It is some- 
thing more than a figure of speech— 
the fine figure of Politian’s—by 
which Homer, assisting in the per- 
son of Ganymede at the banquet of 
the gods, is made to distribute to his 
best lovers some portion of his own 
ambrosia. 
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SPAIN: 


A NATION vegetating on old memo- 
ries ; a people for two centuries priest- 
ridden, just beginning to awaken and 
show some signs of the enlight- 
enment of the age; a government 
liable to change every twenty-four 
hours; an empty treasury shifting 
from one to another incapable minis- 
try; and, above all, a ridiculous pre- 
tension and holding to such an Old 
World phrase as national honor— 
such is the ordinary run of opinion 
on Spain, What is it coming to? 
What is its destiny ? Has it a destiny 
in these busy, practical days ? Or is 
its life played out long ago, and the 
nation simply drifting downwards into 
the yawning gulf of insignificance 
where many another has been swal- 
lowed up ? 

Have Catholics an interest in the 
question ? 

Yesterday, when mention was 
made of Spain, the enlightened 
world lifted up its eyes and hands in 
pious protestation against such an 
outrage on our nineteenth century of 
civilization. A superstitious race 
given to the worshipping of graven 
images, hoodwinked by the priests, 
those inveterate enemies of progress ; 
no free-will among them; no under- 
standing ; nothing but memory. To- 
day all is changed. The dawn long 
delayed of enlightenment has come 
at last to the unhappy land —has 
come accompanied by the usual 
signs. Churches have been rifled, the 
sanctuary has been desecrated, the 
Jesuits have been scattered, nuns and 
monks have been robbed of their 
homes and driven naked into the 
world, blood has flowed freely, 
murder has been done. So, to-day 
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the world smiles, and rubs its hands, 
and hopes better things for Spain. 

That it was a great nation we all 
acknowledge, and the title is a true 
one. It was not alone a mighty na- 
tion; those buried under the Eastern 
sands were mighty nations, yet their 
workings in this world were as barren 
of fruit as the shifting covering that 
has hidden them away, without an oasis 
to redeem their barrenness. China 
might be called a mighty nation, but 
it has walled itself in from the world 
by the most narrow-minded and self- 
ish policy, and we have had to fight 
our way through good and evil up to 
our present standard without a help- 
ing hand from it. Russia is a mighty 
nation, and we look anxiously to the 
development of its vast power, but up 
to the present its only effect on the 
world has been that of brute strength. 

3ut Spain has been pre-eminently a 
great nation; that is, a nation that 
has done much for its own and others’ 
development, in all that can make 
peoples sound, intelligent, prosperous, 
and happy. 

Looking back at its history as far 
as we can look back, we find the same 
characteristics in the race as we find 
to-day; above all, that intense, all- 
absorbing nationality which has kept 
it unmixed and unconquered. Han- 
nibal courted its alliance ;:the Roman 
failed ever to subdue it thoroughly. 
Great stubborn resistances to the Em- 
press of the World stand out now and 
then in clear relief from that dim 
background—awful sieges wonder- 
fully sustained, where the women 
play an equal part with the men. We 
shall always find these Spanish 
women leading the van in the hour 
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of their country’s danger. The vic- 
tories gained over them resembled the 
victory of Pyrrhus. The Romans 
went and the Moors came, and fast- 
ened on the heart of the kingdom, 
populating and flourishing there, 
sucking out its life. They built their 
cities and their palaces in the fairest 
spots in the land. Powerful, warlike, 
rich, with immense resources, they 
laughed at the handful of men, king- 
less, skulking among rocks, and starv- 
ing for liberty. But that handful will 
not surrender what is their own while 
one arm can be raised to defend it. 
They are true to one another as 
Spaniards and as Catholics now ; for 
a new element is in them binding 
them more firmly than the very blood 
that is common to their veins—re- 
ligion, the religion of Christ, which 
they have seized upon with all their 
passionate nature, never to relinquish. 
Inch by inch the Moors are driven 
back over the sea. They were in- 
vaded again by a more terrible foe 
than all—more terrible even than 
France in her deep distress has lately 
seen. Bonaparte had drained the 
country of its armies, had emptied its 
coffers, and taken away its king, all 
under the shadow of friendship and 
alliance. When he held it thus 
powerless in his hands, he sent in his 
armies, and impudently set his bro- 
ther on the throne. Kingless, money- 
less, defenceless as they were, the peo- 
ple rose up, the women again leading 
the van, and the priests inflaming all. 
Bonaparte was driven out. The 
priests, for all their hoodwinking, can 
be good patriots, itseems. The Lon- 
don Zimes, the mouthpiece of the en- 
lightenment of the age, certainly no 
great friend to Spaniards and Catho- 
lics, contrasted the conduct of France 
during the late invasion with that of 
Spain. France, in her sorest straits, 
was never so hard pushed as Spain 
when the first Napoleon entered; yet 
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a nation of over 30,000,000 could not 
rid themselves of half a_ million. 
There was no Carthagena, no Sagun- 
tum, no Saragossa—no approach 
to such. And the Zimes confessed 
that France failed because she pos- 
sessed neither the patriotism nor the 
religious enthusiasm of the Spaniards, 
Such examples has Spain given to the 
world of the purest patriotism, the 
first element of greatness in a nation ; 
of a self-reliance that, when all seems 
lost, will not look without for aid, but 
to itself. 

She has not ceased her working 
here. In no department has she been 
backward. Science owes her much. 
Literature is enriched by her authors. 
The inspirations of Murillo are the 
embodiment of all that our religion 
can feel in its deepest moments; be- 
fore his canvas, the Christian prays, 
the infidel cannot scoff. She has 
given soldiers of the noblest type; 
statesmen the most benevolent and 
enlightened. The Spanish constitu- 
tion in itself is from days remote ad- 
mirable for equipoise and justice. In 
England they are just approaching 
the Spanish marriage laws. A Span- 
ish merchant will tell you that for the 
generality of commercial questions he 
is his own lawyer, so clear and well- 
defined is the law. 

What do we Catholics owe to 
Spain ? 

First of all, that high example of 
unswerving faith and devotion to the 
Holy See through ages of evil report 
and good report. The great heart 
of the nation is not moved by events 
that will come under our notice after. 
She has not only given a host of 
theological writers, but, what is still 
better, a host of theological actors— 
notably the Order of St. Dominic and 
the Society of Jesus, the names of 
which are enough to recall our debt. 

To the Old World she opened up 
a New. Here Spain had a mission 
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shat is rarely given to nations. She 
failed, though the monarch sent 
priests to accompany the soldiers, to 
temper the conquest of the sword by 
that of the cross. How well the war- 
riors of Christ demeaned themselves, 
our Bancroft and Prescott tell us. 

She failed ; but who shall cast the 
first stone at her? That nation only 
which has subdued another by Chris- 
tian love and the weapon of the 
cross—a phenomenon that has not 
yet appeared even in these blessed 
days. 

We hear much of the cruelty of 
these Spanish settlers, of their selfish- 
ness, of their greed of gold. 

We must make a little allowance 
for the days in which they lived. Men 
were untutored then; peace con- 
gresses (save the mark!) were un- 
known; an Alabama case would 


either have been let alone or settled 
by the sword long ere it could have 
grown into a mere talking difficulty ; 


men did not consult lawyers on the 
nice distinctions of meum and tuum, 
The Spaniards landed, and held their 
own by cruelty, oppression, and 
rapine, no doubt. We, with all our 
enlightenment, have followed their ex- 
ample pretty faithfully ; except that, 
for men like the saintly Las Casas, we 
despatched an agent that worked 
a speedy conversion—fire-water. We 
have taken root here and grown up, 
and are a great nation, spreading out 
in all directions, wealthy, prosperous, 
enlightened, with civilization at our 
finger-ends, and Bibles willy-nilly in 
every one of our schools. Yes, we 
are a decided improvement on the 
Spaniards. But a hundred years ago 
there existed a race in this country to 
whom the land that we tread upon 
belonged. Where is that race now ? 
A wretched remnant of it scowling 
and prowling on our outskirts; we 
are killing them off. We heard of 
them the other day joining in the 
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great hunt. The most enterprising 
and powerful of our journals, one that 
has fitted out a purely benevolent 
expedition to Africa, sent its corre- 
spondent down to record it all. We 
had an “ idyl of the plains”; the 
course of our great enlightenment 
and progress was drawn in fanciful 
colors, with this correspondent for 
central figure, riding for miles and 
miles under the stars to tell us at our 
breakfasts of the exact position of a 
soldier throwing an ornament round 
the neck of a savage maiden, and the 
evident appreciaticn the savages ex- 
hibited of champagne. 

Spain failed in her mission, great 
and glorious as it was. Have we 
succeeded better? Has England, in 
India, or Tasmania, or wherever she 
set her foot ? 

Gold brought its own curse. 
When wealth comes unasked, few 
men will labor. The “Eldorado” 
filled the dreams and stopped the 
life of the Spaniards. One by one 
her rich possessions dropped from the 
parent nation, till Cuba was the only 
one left, and Cuba wishes to go also. 

She has become a second-rate 
power in Europe, if so high — the 
kingdom “on whose dominions the 
sun never set.” 

And here, with this glance at her 
past history to call to mind what 
she was, what she has achieved, the 
truly great elements that were always 
in her, we turn to look at her as she 
is ; to consider her present bearing 
on the church, for we Catholics 
must always look at all things with a 
Catholic eye, knowing, as we do, 
that our religion is the one religion 
upon which the salvation of this 
world hangs; that, if the world is to 
be saved by us, we can never put 
eur faith upon the shelf and enter 
the world as worldlings. The Spirit 
of God must permeate and pervade 
all people, all places, all things, at all 
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times; and when that is accomplished, 
and not before, then will the world 
be saved. 

Spain groaned under the rule of 
Isabella, or rather under the rule of 
her rulers, She was a woman far 
“ more sinned against than sinning.” 
We are apt too often to blame the 
victim for the circumstancés which 
make the victim. From her infancy 
a tool in the hands of unprincipled 
men; forced to marry a man utterly 
worthless in every respect; almost 
without one true friend, without a 
soul for her woman’s heart to cling 
to. We accuse her of all the evils 
created, fostered, encouraged by a 
host of powerful men, who used her 
as a chess-piece; while she stood, 
their game was safe. The revolution 
more than smouldered; but O’Don- 
nell, at once a statesman and a 
soldier, kept it down, Narvaez, 
crafty and bold, succeeded him, and 
in turn went. These men, particu- 
larly the latter, in striking at their 
own foes, left a bitter legacy of ha- 
tred and revenge to the queen. 
What all foresaw came to pass— 
the last rising which ousted her. 
Prim came in; the nation’s destiny 
was at last in its own hands; now 
for the millennium. 

Prim commenced it—a likely man 
for such a purpose. A bold, un- 
scrupulous adventurer, whose chief 
virtue was his reckless bravery ; no 
great talker; not a man who would 
astonish you by the wisdom of his 
words, but quick to decide, speedy to 
execute; a very soldier whose 
“voice was in his sword” — such 
was Prim. He found himself ador- 
ed by the soldiers, glorified by the 
people. He did not care for the 
latter: when they wished to tear the 
crown from his cap on his entry into 
Malaga, he would: not let them; he 
declared himself in plain words for 
monarchy from the beginning. He 
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found the cortes split up into parties. 
Many for Don Carlos, a strong 
body, who if not crushed would have 
their king; so Prim resolved to 
crush them. A few for Montpensier ; 
another few for Don Alfonso, the 
queen’s son; neither worth bother- 
ing about, Prim let them alone. A 
small compact party of republicans, 
very ably led; nearly all young, 
enthusiastic, lawyers many of them, 
excellent speakers, excellent fighters 
at a pinch, too, This was a danger- 
ous party, who had been most in- 
strumental in putting Prim where he 
was. He dared not turn round on 
them at once, the people were still 
armed. He coquetted with them. 
They were young, and many un- 
fledged, eager to try their lungs, 
fond of the sound of their voices. 
Spain should be governed only as 
Spain wished; she should have a 
model constitution; freedom of the 
person, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of every- 
thing. No more conscriptions, only 
a few more thousands just to enable 
the army to quell those troublesome 
Carlists. He threw them a constitu- 
tion, a model indeed in its construc- 
tion, fit for Utopia, but scarcely for 
the wild spirits then raging in Spain. 
He let them wrangle over that, and 
turned himself to the army. He had 
always been popular with the sol- 
diers; he moved everybody up a 
grade; by this means he created all 
the colonels, and the army was his. 
With this weapon secure in his 
grasp he could beat them all, and he 
did. He played them off, one 
against the other, in the cortes; he 
knew, split up as they were, the 
elements too opposed to coalesce, 
they would never agree about any 
single thing or any single person ; he 
suggested this and he suggested 
that; if they would not take his sug- 
gestions, that was their fault. One 
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thing was clear, they must support 
him, or anarchy would ensue. The 
Carlists left the chamber to fight. 
Precisely what Prim wanted; he had 
encouraged it, in fact ; the sooner, the 
better for him, as he could the more 
easily crush them. He did so, 
cruelly and mercilessly. In_ the 
meantime, he was all honey to the 
republicans. But at last they began 
to see that they had been hood- 
winked; that there was no hope 
of a republic from Prim; that the 
monarchy they hated would come in 
again, and all their efforts prove 
fruitless. Prim demanded the arms 
of the people—the arms which had 
been distributed to enable him to 
crush the monarchy. The repub- 
in their turn left the chamber 
to fight; and well they fought, too, 
against the overwhelming forces that 
Prim sent to quell them; for no 
half measures would do for Juan 
rim, Those men who rose and 
fought so tenaciously at Cadiz, at 
Jerez, at Malaga, Valencia, had 
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been well schooled beforehand by 
the preachers of the age. “ You are 
poor, and your children will be poor 
after you. The labor of your hands 
goes to dress the fine ladies of the rich ; 
to fatten lazy priests, who do noth- 
ing for a living; to set those brave 
gentlemen on horseback, who think 
themselves made of other flesh and 
blood than yours. We will change all 
that when the queen is driven out. 
We will all be equal, and do equal 
werk orno work. Our men are men 
as theirs are; our women are women 
also.” 

The queen was driven away; the 
friars, and the Jesuits, and the nuns 
banished. The government seized 
upon their houses and what was in 
them; of course it was not robbery 
when the government took them. 
Still the poor were not a penny the 
richer. These plausible doctrines 
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had seized upon their simple minds. 
It was something worth fighting for, 
and they fought. No Paris barri- 
cades were ever defended with half 
the fury and obstinacy displayed by 
those Andalusians—the mountaineers 
and villagers whose fathers and 
grandfathers had _ harassed, sur- 
rounded, and captured a force of 
4000 or more, under one of the First 
Napoleon’s generals, Still, we hear 
of none of those outrages at which 
the world sickened lately in Paris. 
“ Aqui nadie se roba caballeros” 
—‘ Gentlemen, no one robs _ here,” 
was the first cry at Cadiz. A com- 
mandant of the forces was struck 
down in the midst of the revolution- 
ists by a shot. ‘They knew him well, 
and that he was going to fight against 
them ; yet they were the first men to 
take him from the street and care for 
his wounds. There is all that is 


noble, generous, and faithful in the 
heart of this people, which it only re- 


quires a wise government to draw 
out. 

They were beaten on all sides. 
They dared not rise in Madrid, for 
Prim kept his forces there, as a cen- 
tre, menacing the country. In the 
midst of all this distraction, we see 
one flash of the old spirit that, how- 
ever it might split against itself, was 
one against a common foe. Cuba 
saw its chance, and, though many 
concessions had been made, it would 
have liberty at once. Prim had quite 
enough to do at home; his hands 
were full with Carlists and republi- 
cans. We lent our sanction to the Cu- 
ban claims, with an after-eye to our 
own interests; and our minister made 
some representations that never quite 
came to light. Prim made no an- 
swer to them, at least in words. But, 
notwithstanding the dearth of money 
and of men, the strain at home re- 
quiring every nerve to sustain it, the 
old Spanish blood was true to itself. 
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Volunteers sprang up in crowds; 
and force after force was shipped, 
is shipped still, to the island, ostensi- 
bly to quell a rebellion that never 
held a position from the first. A na- 
tion that can act so in such a mo- 
ment must have something in it. 

Before taking leave of Prim, in 
turn the hero and the terror of the 
revolution, much as we deplore that 
the destinies of such a nation at such 
a crisis should have fallen into the 
hands of such a man, we cannot help 
paying a tribute to his never-flagg- 
ing energy, dauntless courage, and 
prompt decision. Men laughed at 
Prim, at his speeches, and wondered 
how he ever gained his position. 
Speaking on the deficiency of the 
national treasury, and utterly unable 
to tide over those rocks on which 
all governments break—figures: “ I 
know we shall be able to meet the 
deficiency,” said Prim, “ But how ?” 
asked the deputies. “Ido not know 
exactly how; but I have a feeling in 
my breast which convinces me ;” the 
words are from memory, but they 
convey the substance. Men laugh- 
ed, but Prim stood his ground; and 
gradually the question, “ What will 
Spain do?” merged into that of 
“What will Prim do?” A better 
man and a wiser statesman, neither 
very difficult to obtain, would have 
availed himself of such an opportuni- 
ty to heal his country’s wounds. 
Prim could not do this; he did not 
know how; but he was at least 
“ wise in his generation.” He could 
not save the sick man; he did the 
next best thing, he kept him from kill- 
ing himself. ‘The foolhardiness of the 
man was his destruction. He had 
often had warnings, but he knew not 
what fear was, and took no precau- 
tions. 


“To have the republic is easy,” 
said Castelar, the leader of the re- 
publicans, after one of his defeats, to 
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Prim. “We have only to kill one 
man.” Nothing but a thunderbolt 
kills me,” retorted Prim, “and of 
those very few fall.” 

The thunderbolt fell and crushed 
him, but failed to crush what it was 
aimed at, the monarchy. Amadeus 
landed just in time to learn that his 
right-hand man was gone—a fearful 
venture for a young king and his 
queen. But he braved it royally ; and 
though the race of Victor Emanuel can 
never find much favor in our eyes, 
this son of his, we confess, has borne 
himself through trying scenes like a 
king and like a gentleman, nobly 
supported by his brave and Catholic 
lady. That he was never elected by 
the people is clear; that, notwith- 
standing his personal merit, he is not 
likely to stay long where he is, is the 
surmise of all. Ifa telegram, with- 
out the slightest foundation in fact, 
announced his expulsion to-morrow, 
not a man in the world would disbe- 
lieve it. The people can feel no 
sympathy with a man who has no 
sort of title to their ancient crown; 
who is a perfect stranger to them, 
and almost to the world; who after 
the hawking of their throne about Eu- 
rope, was forced upon them against 
their will. Besides, the Italians, of all 
European nations, are despised in 
Spain. They are considered there 
as good singers, dancers, cooks, and 
such like, but not the men for any- 
thing manly or great: how much 
less for the throne of Ferdinand the 
Catholic! “King Macaroni the 
First” was the burlesque that greeted 
Amadeus on his arrival in the capi- 
tal. With him we will not trouble 
ourselves further, but with the rev- 
olution that gave occasion to the ac- 
cident of his accession, and which 
will displace him to-morrow or the 
next day. 

Spain undoubtedly was in a bad 
state under the régime of Isabella. 
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The question is, Has she bettered her- 
self by driving out the queen? The 
new order came in with a grand 
flourish of trumpets. Progress was 
the watchword: the “ Progressistas” 
were Prim’s party till he broke them 
up. We have touched already on 
the blood shed in civil strife for this 
party and for that, but there are other 
things to consider. Education is the 
word of the day; let us see what the 
revolution effected in this direction. 

The Jesuits under great difficulties 
were organizing colJeges and mis- 
sions; they were straining every 
nerve to educate and improve the 
people, and were just beginning to 
make some headway when the 
revolution came; and of course the 
first “abuse” to be abolished was 
the Order of Jesus—that order that 
flourishes even in Protestant coun- 
tries like England, where the govern- 
ment, under such a chancellor as Mr. 
Lowe, grants them a pension for their 
observatory at Stonyhurst. They 
had to fly the country; their estab- 
lishments were all broken up ard 
seized upon by the government. A 
case in point: 

At Port St. Mary’s, between Cadiz 
and Jerez, the gentlemen of the 
town, seeing the good effected by the 
Jesuits in their missions, and feeling 
it in the improved conduct of the 
men they employed, as more than 
one of them assured the writer, united 
and raised funds sufficient to build 
a magnificent college which they 
presented to the society. The gov- 
ernment, then of Isabella, had noth- 
ing to do with it. When the revolu- 
tion broke out, there were three hun- 
dred students there, many of them 
from the first families of Spain, In 
addition to these, forty of the poor 
children of the district were admitted 
to the course of studies free. The 
Jesuits were banished, and escaped 
with their lives, thanks to the cour- 
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age of a noble-hearted gentleman of 
the town and his sons, who at the 
risk of their own lives and property 
gave them shelter till Topete himself 
went and conducted them to the sea. 
The college was closed and seized 
by the government. The gentlemen 
who built it demanded the building 
to be used at least for educational 
purposes, no matter under whom. 
To ali their remonstrances a deaf ear 
was turned; and the college stands 
tenantless to this day. Those who 
had the means sent their children out 
of the country to England, France, 
or elsewhere. Many could not, and 
for them there was no remedy. 
Their children must do without edu- 
cation while the work of enlighten- 
ment goes on. 

They drove out the friars and the 
nuns destitute into the world; seized 
upon their property, and possessed 
themselves of their treasures, the 
vesseis of the sanctuary, vestments, 
paintings, gifts given in expiation of 
sins or propitiation of heaven by 
men and women long ago resting in 
their graves. Not a year back the 
writer, then in London, saw an an- 
nouncement in the Zimes of the ac- 


cession of some rare Spanish jewelry 
to the curiosities of the very interest- 


ing Museum at Kensington. He 
went, and found the ornaments that 
had decked the images and altars of 
the Virgen del Pilar at Saragossa, 
neatly arranged in two large cases, 
each ornament ticketed off as in a 
Jew’s shop, with the estimated value 
underneath in sums varying from 
over a hundred, sometimes over two 
or three hundred, pounds downwards, 
This sacrilegious robbery was repeat- 
ed throughout the country—a dan- 
gerous example to the poor, whom 
they had indoctrinated with the per- 
nicious ideas so prevalent in these 
times, the climax of which we saw 
the other day in Paris, 
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There was to be no state religion, 
and the clergy no longer to be sala- 
ried by the government. We must 
observe how all these movements 
strike at the church first; as is right 
they should do, for, that power de- 
stroyed, there is an end to morality, 
and the rest is easy. After a fierce 
and prolonged debate, in which the 
republicans came out in their true 
colors, and gave utterance, not the 
greater number happily, to open- 
mouthed blasphemy not simply 
against the church, but against the 
God whom Protestant and Catholic 
adore in common, the motion was 
not carried. The Catholic Church 
continues the church of the state, as 
it is the church of the whole nation. 

“ There are three things I hate in- 
tensely (gue me odian): God, the mo- 
narchy, and phthisis,” said an alcalde 
inthe north. It is a comfort to know 
that the wretch who said this craved 
a priest on his dying bed when at- 
tacked by the last object of his hatred, 
and God, ever merciful, allowed him 
one. 

Emiho Castelar, the prime mover 
in the motion, spoke differently. He 
is the leader of the republicans: 
young, gifted beyond measure in all 
that can give a man influence among 
his feliows, a marvellous orator, whom 
the whole cortes, from the prelate to 
the red-hot republican, listens to 
spell-bound when he speaks. His 
attacks on Prim were terrible, unceas- 
ing, unsparing ; he lashed the cortes 
into foam; but Prim, conscious of 
his power, had a dry, sarcastic man- 
ner of meeting them that took a 
good deal of the eloquent edge off. 
On the religious question Castelar 
said, “ For my own part, if I chose 
any religion, it would be the Catholic, 
in which I was born and in which 
my mother died. A Protestant I 
could never be: it is too frigid for 
me.” 
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Liberty of the press, in these days 
the bulwark of our rights, liberty of 
public discussion, were proclaimed. 
The press was free to attack every- 
thing and every institution we con- 
sider holy. The republican papers 
poured forth floods of blasphemy un- 
checked. The Carlist, the Catholic 
organs alone were suppressed. Vil- 
laslada, the editor of the 2eusamiento 
Espanol, the leading Carlist and Ca- 
tholic newspaper, which bears the 
Holy Father’s blessing on its page, 
was forced to fly the country, and his 
papers seized. Hehassince returned, 
and has now a seat in the cortes. 
His offence was attacking the gov- 
ernment and advocating the cause of 
Don Carlos at a time when Prim 
professed to await the expression of 
the will of the people to declare the 
king. So much for free discussion. 

It would be tedious as well as pro- 
fitless to take every item in the ca- 
talogue of a nation, and contrast 
them now with what they were be- 
fore the overthrow of the Bourbon 
lihe. Certain it is that, bad as things 
were in Spain under Isabella, they 
worse at Her 
has. deteriorated wofully. 
“We know not what to 
Spain at any moment, 


are present. com- 
merce 
expect in 
The men we 
employ have been so preached to by 
the apostles of the revolution that 
they are ready to turn on us we know 
not when. We dare not keep a large 
stock on hand. We are trying to sell 
things off even at a sacrifice, we get 
our money safe banked in England, 
and, if the revolution and ruin come, 
well, at least we shall have some pro- 
vision for our wives and children.” 
That is how any merchant will speak 
to-day on Spanish affairs. 

“The shortest road to peace is 
through the revolution,” said Villas- 
lada, and that is the opinion of all 
the thoughtful men the writer has 
met. They look upon a revolution 
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as inevitable, the passions of the peo- 
ple have been so tampered with. It 
is hoped for that the people may 
sicken of their illusions ; that the fury 
may waste itself; that the blood-let- 
ting which must follow may allay the 
fever, may open their eyes to the 
Utopia which their frenzy pictures. 

It is a sad state for such a nation, 
It makes us anxious about the ques- 
tion we asked at the beginning, What 
is its destiny ? Its debt is increasing 
as its credit declines. And yet the 
nation might be a great nation still. 

Its foreign possessions it can do 
without. To get rid of Cuba would 
really be a relief. The advantages 
which the island affords for commerce 
by no means compensate for the con- 
tinual anxiety it causes—the support 
of an army and a fleet, Spain is self- 
sufficient. With an area similar to 
that of France, her population is 
only one-third as large. The coun- 
try if worked could produce corn 


enough to feed more than half Europe. 
Magnificent forests of chestnut and 
mahogany, soft groves of orange and 
olive trees, clothe and beautify the 


soil. Splendid rivers roll through the 
land, while bays and safe harbors in- 
dent the coast. In a little district 
perhaps not more than ten miles 
square grows the wine that supplies 
the whole world with sherry. Spanish 
wool holds its own in the mart. The 
people are intelligent, peaceful, and 
moral by nature. In no country can 
an inferior talk to a superior as freely 
without passing beyond the bounds as 
in Spain. Beautiful, historic cities are 
scattered through the land. Treasures 
of art are in their churches and galle- 
ries, refining the feelings and quicken- 
ing the intellect. ‘Their language is 
music ; their climate delicious ; their 
soil fruitful; land and living cheap. 
Their fleet is a formidable one; the 
Biscayan mariners for boldness and 
skill are unsurpassed, tossed as they 
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are from infancy in the cradle of their 
bay, where the wide-spreading Atlan- 
tic is for ever wroth that it can go no 
further. The bravery and discipline 
of their army is within our recollec- 
tion. That the energy of the race 
has not died out is proved by the war 
in Morocco, the speedy quelling of 
the revolution, the readiness of the 
nation to engage in war with such a 
power as ourselves, where the final 
issue could not be for a moment 
doubtful; but that much derided 
phrase “national honor” kept them 
true to themselves and their tradi- 
tions, and we were wise enough not 
to provoke a contest with a people 
ready to sell their lives so dear. Yet 
with all these advantages, their course 
to-day is a downward one, and will 
continue so until one of two govern- 
ments comes—cither a man like the 
First Napoleon or a Bismarck, who to 
the iron will of Prim shall add a 
genius which the latter neither pos- 
sessed nor pretended to possess; 
strong enough to grind down if ne- 
cessary, but great enough to lift up. 
To such a man both Spain and France 
to-day present fields ripe with oppor- 
tunity. 

Or, for Spain at least, where there 
is still great faith and reverence for 
what is great and true, where happily 
materialism has not yet seized upon 
the hearts ana the intellect of the 
people, a government that, instead of 
striking at the church which still is 
the church of the nation, and sapping 
the roots of Catholic, that is, of all 
morality, should call that church to 
its aid, and say to the people, “ Your 
God shall be my God”—such a gov- 
ernment would have from the start 
the greatest ally it could hope for in 
areligious people. Let it tell the peo- 
ple boldly that it shall have liberty, 
but not license, that it shall march with 
tne age, that its great possessions are 
gone, never to return; but that at 
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home it has resources that cannot 
fail, which only require the working to 
make them produce a hundredfold; 
a government which shall educate the 
children in religion, and from their in- 
fancy pour into their souls lessons of 
truth. Such a government might re- 
generate Spain. Such is partly the 
programme of Don Carlos. But he 
is the disciple of another school. 
Could he unlearn a little the doctrines 
of his school, Don Carlos holds the 
best chance to-day not only of occu- 
pying the throne, but of occupying 
the hearts and hopes of the nation. 

And here we close with a remark 
on the failure of revolutions to work 
their purpose. 

“The driving out of one unclean 
spirit to make room for seven more 
unclean,” is the history of all move- 
ments that have ever upset a throne 
which tradition has set in the intellect 
of the people, which custom has 
rooted in the soil, which has literal- 
ly “grown with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength,” and 
even declined with their decline or 
caused it, which is of them. It is a 
strange fact, but history bears it out. 
As we have shown, the Spaniards 
drove out their queen, and for a mo- 
ment held their destiny in their own 
hands, ‘The French drove out the 
Emperor, and held their destiny in 
their hands. Is either country the 
better for their action? In great* 
contrast to these stands out Germany, 
before the war composed of a number 
of independent or semi-independent 
peoples. They united and placed 
themselves under the yoke, and pre- 
sent to the world a combination so 
great, so powerful, so irresistible by 
any single state save Russia or our 
own, that the world was convulsed by 
it, and the face of Europe changed in 
a day. Whether it will last or not is 
foreign to our present purpose. Men 
should “ count the costs” before they 
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overturn any government. It is a 
hard thing tochange a nation. Even 
though you present something better, 
you must combat rooted prejudice, 
immemorial tradition, every spon- 
taneous feeling that rises, before your 
idea can hold the popular mind. 
Look at the slow spread of Chris- 
tianity. People would not give up 
their gods of wood and stone. Our 
Lord cast out devils before their eyes, 
“It is by Beelzebub you cast them 
out,” they cried. But the agents of 
revolution generally begin on the 
other side. They cast in devils. 
They uproot everything that is stable ; 
they undermine morality ; they teach 
men to scoff at everything; to obey 
no law. Man is free, and this world 
is his to do as he likes with. Who 
saysno? ‘The priest? The priest 
and the monarchy go hand-in-hand 
to bind free-born nations down in 
superstition and slavery. So they 
work, and, when their harvest is ripe, 
they reap their reward. They hack 
at everything right and left. But 
demons are powerful only to destroy, 
and they have raised those that they 
cannot lay, save by blood and iron, 
as Prim did, as Trochu and the rest 
were compelledto do. “ And the last 
state of these nations is worse than 
the first.” 

We were saved from a like fate be- 
cause the monarchy was never known 
here ; our constitution was not a new 
one, it was in the intelligence of the 
people from the first, and its exponent 
was George Washington. 

People with their own destiny 
thrust upon them can do nothing 
with it. Menhave brooded for years 
under evil government, and when 
that falls a thousand quacks are ready, 
each with his panacea for the cure of 
the nation’s woes, and one is as likely 
as another. As for the nation at 
large, it wants to be governed. It 
cannot sit down and think the matter 
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out, rejecting this and choosing that. 
The first that is ready, if it happens 
to be good, good; if not, so much 
the worse. They have already 
knocked one government on the 
head; why should they stop at a 
second, or a third, or any number ? 
And so step in cruelty and oppres- 
sion on the one side, lawlessness in 
every form on the other. It is better 
to cure than to kill; better to reform 
than to overthrow; and if we must 


OFFICIAL 


FROM REVUE DU MO 


IN these times, all is laical—that is 
to say, in accordance with modern 
language, everything is bound to 
bear the stamp of the state. No con- 
tract is possible without the interven- 
tion of the state; no marriage exists 
without the ratification of the state ; 
no school can be opened without the 
sanction of the state. In short, the 
state puts its iron clasp on all that 
man possesses, even his personal lib- 
erty and right. Henceforth, then, in 
the name of those immortal princi- 
ples which consecrated the absolute 
and illimitable liberty of the human 
family, are abolished the most sacred 
rights of man—liberty in the bosom 
of the family and individual rights. 
In the name of liberty, the state con- 
fiscates all ; it proclaims itself, without 
ceremony, the original author of all 
its laws. It is the god-state. 

It is astonishing that, following a 
parallel exaggeration, the state has 
come to proclaim itself alone capable 
of exercising charity, as it is alone 
capable of teaching it! Logic ought 
to forcibly bring about this result. 
The state which adjudicates to itself 
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overthrow, let us do it like men and 
not like fiends. If the joint is rotten 
ere you displace it, see that you can 
replace it. The monarch is the key- 
stone of the constitution in lands 
where monarchy prevails. Remove 
that, and the whole fabric is shattered. 
You must build anew. You may build 
better ; at all events, time is lost; most 
likely you will build worse ; strength- 
en, reform the old—beware how you 
destroy it. 


CHARAT ¥. 


NDE CATHOLIQUE, 


the monopoly of direction, can it not 
also adjudge to itself the monopoly 
of the charity ? 

Yes, charity has become a mono- 
poly of the state. What is it, then, 
other than offcial charity? Give 
alms if so be, but do not forget to 
pass them through the hands of the 
state. It is it alone that can dis- 
tribute your generous gifts. Found 
hospitals if you will, but on the ex- 
press condition that you are to aban- 
don them to the hands of the state, 
who will administer them as masters, 
Such is in substance the idea of offi- 
cial charity, centralizing in the hands 
of the state, and administering 
through its functionaries, the benefits 
and alms given in a spirit of self-sac- 
rifice. 

Very well! The church has 
never exercised a similar tyranny. 
She has crushed the heathenish pro- 
position of the Syllabus, “39. The 
state, from being the source of all 
good, enjoys a right which is not cir- 
cumscribed by any limits,” and, 
always free from the errors which 
she points out, the church has never 
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imposed any act that even appeared 
as a simple pretext to accuse her 
of inconsistency. Though divinely 
commissioned to guide men, enlight- 
en and direct their intelligence, their 
will, and all their steps, the church 
has never believed it her right to say 
to her faithful: “ Put your alms into 
my hands; I alone know how to 
properly distribute them.” No! as- 
siduous in stimulating charity, active 
in giving it birth, the church contents 
herself with encouraging the sacrifices 
that holy love inspires, and to show 
herself happy in having children 
who evince in so tender a manner 
the sentiment of Christian brother- 
hood. An exquisite sense reveals to 
her that charity delights in secret 
and mystery; a marvellous delicacy 
teaches her that the poor and the 
unfortunate neither consent to pour 
out their griefs indiscriminately, nor 
to have their wants relieved by every 
hand, 

Thus, in reference to works of 
charity, the supremacy of the church 
consists in helping to accomplish 
that which the spontaneous piety of 
her faithful confides to her, and to 
exercise an exact surveillance over 
the faithful accomplishment of the 
charitable dispositions shown by her 
children who are numbered among 
the dead. Inviting, encouraging, 
thanking, and supervising—such is the 
réle of the church. If she welcomes 
with gratitude the faithful who se- 
lect their pastors to dispense their 
bounty or for a go-between in their 
good works, she does not impose it 
upon them as a duty to confide alms 
to the care of bishops or of priests. 
And all doctrine tending to create a 
similar obligation is rejected by 
canon law as tainted with an odious 
exaggeration. Now, then, we have 
a right to reject the pretensions of 
the state over charity. Under what 
title does it place itself between the 
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man who gives the alms and he who 
receives it? Is the sanctuary of 
charity less sacred than the domestic 
hearth ? And if the home is inviola- 
ble, should not the secrets of charity 
be equally so? 

We protest against official charity 
with all the energy of indignation. 
We proclaim it as an injury alike to 
the rich who give and to the poor 
who receive. The demonstration 
does not appear difficult. 

Nevertheless, before undertak- 
ing it, we hope to interest our 
reader in placing before his eyes the 
sentiments of a judge whose views 
modern politicians do not ordi- 
narily challenge. Portalis, every one 
knows, elevated the rights and prero- 
gatives of the state high enough. 
“ The state is nothing if it is not all,” 
said he, one day, before the legislative 
body. Here is certainly a witness 
unsuspected of partiality for the theo- 
ry we are about to defend. Listen, 
then, to what he said himself to the 
proposition of official charity. 


Let it be remembered here, that 
one of the most constant preoccupa- 
tions of Napoleon I. was to central- 
ize everything into his own hands. 
The emperor wished to the letter to 
know all and to govern all. Not 
content with having created the for- 
midable monopoly of the universities, 
he had even dared to try his hand at 
flattery in pretending to treat reli- 
gious affairs as a simple department 
of his vast administration. Could it, 
then, be hoped that his ambition re- 
spected the liberty of charity? Na- 
poleon, then, dreamed very seriously 
of controlling its exercise. Portalis 
hindered him. 

The good sense of this celebrated 
counsellor of the emperor refused on 
this occasion to consent to the ca- 
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prices of his master. Portalis de- 
clared fearlessly that official charity 
was the product of a hollow, weak 
brain, altogether an Utopia of one’s 
own creation to amuse the leisure 
hours of some philosopher seeking a 
distraction. 

“ Certain men,” wrote he to the 
emperor, “ more jealous of their own 
attributes than of the public good, 
believe in finding abuses in all estab- 
lishments that are not of their own 
creation. Theyscorn the good in the 
hope of finding the better ; they im- 
agine that all is resolved by ca!cula- 
tion, and that, with two or three gen- 
era] maxims, they could reconstruct 
the world. With such ideas, states 
are disorganized. Such minds exhibit 
a greater power to destroy than an 
ability to construct. 

“Tt is said with truth that the 
laws would be nothing without mor- 
als. It is, then,in the morals that the 
power of the laws will be sustained, 
that is to say, it is necessary to study 
the direction of the minds of men; 
that they should know the common 
affections of the human heart, and not 
govern by metaphysical abstractions 
and submit to cold calculation those 
things which cannot be other than 
the result of zeal, devotion, and of 
virtue.” * This was adroitly caution- 
ing the emperor against the deleteri- 
ous influences of that sad philosophy 
which sought to control him. Ap- 
plying these principles to those hos- 
pitable communities that irreligious 
passions wished to banish, Portalis 
subjoined : 

“The associations with which are 
connected so many touching memo- 
ries were recommended to the con- 
siderate attention of . your majesty by 
the gratitude of the people. Experi- 
ence speaks loudly in favor of the 


* Travaux sur le Concordat, etc., Rapport du 
24 Mars, 1807. 
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imperial decrees which have author- 
ized these associations. It is not, 
then, to balance between the vain 
theories of an infatuated sophist and 
the real assistance that charity ad- 
ministers to suffering humanity.” * 

“These miserable objections derive 
their source . . . inthe vain the- 
ories of which experience has demon- 
strated the illusion.”+ It is, then, 
clear that official charity found no ad- 
vocate in Portalis. It presented to 
him the too evident imprints of a 
lying and anti-Christian philosophy. 
We will continue our citations. 


II. 


Portalis was convinced that reli- 
gion only couid induce charity. He 
believed that in this case religion only 
is capable of receiving and exe- 
cuting the mandates of charitable 
bequests. 

“Your majesty,” wrote he again, 
“in your great wisdom has desired to 
leave the care of the poor under the 
guard of religion. She has under- 
taken the service that is accompanied 
with so many sacrifices and discour- 
agements, which could not be guar- 
anteed but by the most elevated and 
the most generous sentiments. She 
has dispersed the false systems of men 
who would wish to enjoy the benefits 
of the great work we see in operation 
under our eyes, in draining with as 
much imprudence as ingratitude the 
source from which they are furnish- 
ed.” t 

The experience he had besides 
superabundantly apprised him of 
what reason made him sensible. He 
had seen the works of the state and 
that of the religious bodies. Doubt, 
then, was no longer possible. It be- 
came manifest to him that, generally 
speaking, charity could only be duly 

* Ibid. 
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administered through consecrated 
hands. Listen to his grave remarks: 

“ His majesty, in his travels, has 
convinced himself that all the hos- 
pitals confided to simple civil ad- 
ministration languish ; that the poor 
there are often treated with negli- 
gence, and even with cruelty, by mer- 
cenary agents. In consequence of 
this, he has directed me to send the 
Sisters of Charity to all the depart- 
ments beyond the Alps, and in all 
other places where they have not 
been.” * 

Is it properly to Napoleon that the 
honor of such an initiative reverts ? 
Was it not Portalis who inspired him ? 
He sent very few. It is always the im- 
perial counsellor giving, under his re- 
port, absolutely all the confidence 
to the clergy and to the church. 

“Tt is constantly urged that the 
ecclesiastics and the bishops have ap- 
propriated to their own benefit; but 
are laic functionaries impeccable ? 
Men, wherever they may be, commit 
abuses because they are men; but it 
is clear that there willbe less abuse in 
all things when each kind of admin- 
istration shall be left to men who 
by their office and their position have 
the largest means and the greatest in- 
terests for right administration.” t 

“Tt is argued that the needs of the 
poor are sufficiently guaranteed by 
the civil administrators of the hospi- 
tals. I am not only surprised, but 
also grieved at this assertion, They 
overlook, then, all the great good for 
which humanity is indebted to the 
Sisters of Charity, to the hospital 
nurses, and also to many societies of 
estimable women who, by their ten- 
der piety, have consecrated them- 
selves to the service ofthe poor. The 
public administrators are forced to 
depend upon the care of agents, to 


* Rapport sur les Fabriques d'Eglise, Fuil- 
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those mercenaries whose frauds are 
beyond scrutiny, and who possess no 
virtues. The spirit of charity can- 
not be supplied by the spirit of ad- 
ministration, Other management 
must disburse the revenues, other 
means must console or help the sick. 
One must be possessed of 
very little philosophy to believe that 
the cold solicitude of an administrator 
can replace the generous care of ar- 
dent charity. . . . Theservice of 
the poor, as they are attended to in the 
hospitals and outside of them by reli- 
gious associations, is not a simple ad- 
ministration or the effect of a simple 
management. It requires a continual 
succession of night-watching, priva- 
tion, danger, nausea, painful and 
disinterested fatigue. This service 
demands a great abnegation of self, 
which could not be sustained save by 
motives superior to all human con- 
siderations. In an association, forces 
are combined to multiply resources ; 
they encourage each other by exam- 
ple, and are enlightened by counsel ; 
they are directed by rules which call 
them to duty and guarantee its ob- 
servance. They receive novices 
whose health, character, and disposi- 
tion are tested, and to whom they 
transmit with the knowledge of the 
subject the daily lessons of experi- 
ence. All these means of recruiting 
and encouraging, of direction and 
perpetuity, are wanting when the 
service of the poor rests upon. pass- 
ing administrations, or with salaried 
agents who can be arbitrarily replaced 
at any moment by others. ‘To achieve 
a permanent good we must have 
permanent institutions.” * 

This is certainly a complete and 
beautiful explanation of religious as- 
sociations. The experience of more 
than half a century has. not lessen- 
ed the value of these reflections of 


* Rapport du 24 Mars, 1807. 
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Portalis; on the contrary, it would 
be easy to enumerate the frauds, the 
misrepresentations, and the wasteful- 
ness which too often occur in admin- 
istering to the wants of the poor, but 
we forbear the recital of the afflicting 
details. Portalis had but too much 
reason to condemn. 


Ill. 


In another point of view, Portalis 
reproved official charity. It seemed 
to him irreconcilable with the rights 
of donors to the poor, who wish to 
feel free in the distribution of their 
alms, and also with the rights of the 
poor, who do not consent at first sight 
to make acknowledgment of their 
misery. 

“ This would be,” said he, “ destroy- 
ing the character of charitable com- 
missions, and perhaps even destroy- 
ing their usefulness, in transforming 
them into exclusive institutions. Be- 
nevolence breathes as it wishes and 
where it wishes. If you do not let 
it respire freely, it stifles or be- 
comes weakened in the midst of 
those who are disposed to its ex- 
I argue that it would show a 
false estimate of the interests of the 
poor to isolate them in any way from 
the religious souls who would protect 
and assist them. Such people desire 
to place their alms in a religious or- 
ganization, which will not dispose of 
them in any other establishment. 
Far from prescribing limits and impru- 
dent conditions to benevolence, I 
would, on the contrary, open all 
avenues that benevolence might 
select for itself, and through which it 
shall choose to extend itself.” * 

“ The administration of alms is not 
and cannot be the exclusive privi- 
lege of any establishment whatever. 
Alms are free and voluntary gifts. He 
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who givescandono more. He is the 
one to charge the dispenser of his 
own liberality. The man who is able 
to give alms, and has shown his 
willingness to do so, can ask himself 
the simple question, To whom be- 
longs their administration? To him 
or to them whom the donor will have 
charged to make the distribution ? 
There is not and there cannot be 
any other rule in a similar matter. 
To do away with this rule would 
be to dry up the source of the chari- 
ty. 

“ How is it possible to think that 
religious organizations should be ex- 
cluded from the right of administer- 
ing the alms which they receive? 
Under such a system, they might as 
well assert that they are not allowed 
to receive alms, that is to say, they 
would have to destroy the natural 
liberty of those men who lay aside a 
portion of their income to devote to 
charity, from charging the agents of 
their own alms and their liberality.” * 

As for the poor themselves, Por- 
talis thought, with reason, that 
many among them refused to receive 
assistance from any administration 
whatever, and this is why he wished 
that a portion of the accumulated 
alms might be left to the disposition 
of the curates of the parishes : 

“ Because these alms could be pro- 
fitably disposed of to those poor who 
from circumstances and misfortunes 
have met with reverses and change 
of position, and who, not wishing to 
acknowledge their misery to the ad- 
ministrators of benevolent institutions, 
their equals and sometimes their 
enemies or rivals, go to seek from 
their pastors the consolations that sus- 
tain their courage, and obtain assist- 
ance that does not humiliate them. 
It is to this interesting use that the 
alms are generally consecrated by 
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the religious organizations and the 
priests.” * Thus Portalis reasoned 
that, even for the interests of the poor, 
official charity should be energetically 
repulsed. 

IV. 


Meanwhile, if the objection should 
arise that, after all, these are but 
opinions, and that simple opinions 
are not sufficient always to impede 
the action of the state in what it be- 
lieves to be its rights, Portalis meets 
this objection, and in a decided tone 
he asserts clearly that the state en- 
joys no right over the exercise of 
charity. Here are his own words, 
which we recommend to the minds 
of modern statesmen : 

“The principal office of authority 
is to dispose of to advantage the 
gifts that are offered to it, to cause 
them to prosper in protecting them. 
It rarely originates them. We 
have not yet replaced among a mul- 
titude of reforms the institutions that 
have been overturned. Experience 
brings us back every day to the prin- 
ciples that we have too easily aban- 
doned.” t 

“This would be but imperfectly to 
understand the human heart, and 
hinder its free respiration in the 
things that law can protect indeed, 
but which sentiment alone com- 
mands. ‘The office of a magistrate 
is to watch over the essential duties 
of a citizen, but, in works of superero- 
gation, he must allow great latitude 
to a liberal arbitration.” f 

A remarkable avowal, above all, 
from a lawyer of the temper of Por- 
talis, who willingly elevated into a 
dogma the omnipotence of the state. 
He has, however, said : “ No, the om- 
nipotence of the state does not go 
so far as that; and that for the very 

* Rapport du 16 Avril, 1806. 
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simple reason that the state could 
exact from its citizens only the ob- 
servance of precepts imposed by the 
natural and divine laws, It can never 
compel them to submit to obligations 
that nature has never created.” 

Is it to say that we refuse to the 
state the right of showing itself be- 
nevolent and charitable? God for- 
bid! If the state would practise 
boundless liberality, we would bless it. 
If it would be the protector of all 
the works destined for the relief of 
unfortunate humanity, we would exalt 
it with transport. But never to make 
this protection a monopoly, other- 
wise the benefaction would change 
to tyranny. 

Listen to M. Charles Périn, who 
has treated with as much depth as 
sincerity the difficult problems of po- 
litical economy : 

“ The action of the state in giving 
assistance will not be free from dan- 
ger, inasmuch as it would have a 
purely preventive character. ... That 
the state intervenes to assure by its 
civil existence the duration of those 
institutions founded by the free 
inspirations of private charity ; that 
it assures itself that the conditions of 
the foundations for which it calls its 
meetings contain nothing which re- 
pudiates the rules of public order; 
that it exercises over the administra- 
tions of those foundations a watchful- 
ness that prevents abuses and which 
secures the observation of the essen- 
tial rules of the institution, without 
annulling the free action of those 
who have received the mission of 
donators to represent them among 
the poor, and continue the work of 
charity which has inspired them— 
under these conditions, the interven- 
tion of the state will become a bene- 
fit, because then she does no more 
than aid liberty.” * 


* De la Richesse dans les Sociétés chrétienne, t. 
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Here is also the doctrine of the 
great Bishop of Arras, Mgr. Parisis: 

“That which governments can 
and ought to do to aid charity is not 
to disfigure, to dry up, and to destroy 
it in making it entirely legal, but to 
reanimate it by all possible means in 
maintaining it Christian, in preserving 
the sentiment, and everywhere en- 
couraging efforts in its regard, to 
make not rulers, but auxiliaries, not 
oppressors, but friends,” * 

Admirable formula that the politi- 


* La Democratie devant [ Enseignement catho- 
lique, P. 107. 
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cians of the present day should study 
a little more! 

We have placed before the reader 
the sentiments and doctrines of Por- 
talis touching official charity. We 
do not think that we could give 
higher authority. We have found in 
the alleged proofs good and solid 
reasoning. We record a true demon- 
stration. 

We have been reluctant heretofore 
to discharge this great duty. Why 
we take up the subject at this late 
period is to expose the vices and the 
dangers of official charity. 





THE CHURCH 

Tue following item of news is clip- 
ped from a recent number of a lead- 
ing New York publication : 

“The proposition is under discussion 
to establish in this city a new anti-Catho- 
lic paper, partly devoted to opposing the 
religious tenets of the Romanists, but still 
more their supposed attempts to secure 
political control in the country. It will 
support the ultra-Protestant position of 
the Bible in the public schools, and will 
be backed, it is expected, by a large sub- 
scription among the three or four secret 
anti-Roman Catholic societies that exist 
ia this country.” 

We do not know what truth there 
may be in this report. It is intrinsi- 
cally probable that the establishment 
of an “anti-Romanist” periodical 
is in contemplation, because there is 
always a large politico-religious party 
in the United States whose chief 
principle is bitterness against the 
Catholic Church, and there are cer- 
tain reasons why such a party just 
now should be especially active. The 
Catholic element in our population is 
rapidly increasing, and many circum- 
stances have recently combined to 
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bring its numerical strength into prom- 
inence, A moderate estimate makes 
it not less than six or seven millions. 
The published returns of the census 
of 1870 have not thus far furnished 
any statistics of religious belief, but 
they give some facts from which we 
can get at least an idea of the rate at 
which the church in America is grow- 
ing. There were, for example, in 
1870, no fewer than 1,855,779 per- 
sons of Irish birth in the United 
States, and of these the preponder- 
ance of Catholics over Protestants 
was so large that’the Protestant ele- 
ment may as well be disregarded. 
In Ireland, the ratio of Catholics to 
Protestants is at least as high as four 
to one, and here the proportion is 
still greater, because emigration is 
largely from the Catholic counties ; 
probably the whole number of Irish- 
born Protestants in the United States 
does not equal 200,000. The Ger- 
man-born population, according to the 
same census, is 1,690,533. In Ger- 
many, about three-fifths of the in- 
habitants are Catholics, but emigra- 
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tion takes place rather more from the 
Protestant than from the Catholic 
districts, so that competent judges 
estimate that the Catholic Germans 
in this country are only two-fifths of 
the entire number. That would give 
us, for Catholics of German birth, 
676,213. Then there are 193,504 
natives of other Catholic countries, 
including 116,402 Frenchmen, but 
not counting Swiss, Poles, Canadians, 
and others of whose religious belief 
we have no means of making an esti- 
mate. A great many of the French 
and Italian immigrants are either 
Protestants or people of no religious 
profession at all; and, upon the 
whole, we prefer to leave out of con- 
sideration these 193,000 settlers of 
the Latin race, balancing with them 
the Protestant Irish. Now, the cen- 
sus shows that for every foreigner in 
the country there are two native-born 
inhabitants of foreign parentage. 
According to this rule, we ought to 
have 3,711,558 descendants in the 
first generation of Irish immigrants, 
and .1,352,426 descendants of Ger- 
mans. Supposing, therefore, that the 
children are brought up in the faith 
of their. parents, there ought to be 
the following numbers of foreign- 
born Catholics and Catholics born in 
this country of foreign fathers and 
mothers : : 


Total Irish 
German birth 
German parentage 


5:567,337 


Total German 2,028,639 


Grand total 7:595:976 


This, of course, is too high an es- 
tiraate. Unfortunately, a great many 
of the descendants of Catholic immi- 
grants are not brought up in the 


faith. Protestant associations, mixed 
marriages, the want of priests and 
churches in a large part of our ter- 
ritory, the general deficiency of 
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schools, the influence of an overpow- 
ering Protestant tone in society, poli- 
tics, and literature, and the inade- 
quacy of the Catholic press thus far 
to meet the intellectual needs of the 
day, have robbed us of many of the 
descendants of the Catholic settlers 
—how many it is impossible to say. 
On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the figures we have 
given refer only to immigrants and a 
single generation of their descend- 
ants. Irish and German Catholics, 
however, have been pouring into the 
country ever since the Revolution, 
and their descendants in the second, 
third, and later generations must be 
counted by hundreds of thousands. 
Then we have the offspring of the 
original Catholic settlers of Maryland 
and of the French posts along the 
Mississippi Valley from the Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Spanish 
Catholics along the Pacific coast ; 
and, finally, we have thousands of 
converts, whose number is increasing 
in a constantly growing ratio. All 
these elements must far outweigh the 
loss by neglect and perversion. 
Then, the movement to extend 
Catholicism among the colored peo- 
ple of the South has occasioned no 
little alarm in the Protestant sects. 
It was thoroughly discussed at the 
General Council of Baltimore six 
years ago, and especially attracted, 
as our readers know, the Christian 
zeal of the late Archbishop Spald- 
ing. The English Church has come 
to our aid by sending us missionaries 
for this special work, and there is 
every reason to believe that in this 
long-neglected field, now open to us 
by the abolition of slavery, we shall 
reap an abundant harvest. Every- 
body perceives that for a long time 
to come, if not permanently, the col- 
ored people will hold a_prepon- 
derance of power in several of th 
Southern States. As they advance in 
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education and material welfare, their 
influence will enormously increase. 
In many districts, they are evidently 
destined to be the ruling race, for 
they are improving in culture, and 
can no longer be overlooked by 
the social or religious philosopher. 
Whether they shall be Catholic or 
Protestant is a momentous question, 
not only to their own souls, but to 
the country. 

jut not only is the formidable 
number of the Catholics of the Unit- 
ed States a subject of increasing anx- 
iety to the sects, their attitude to- 
wards political parties presents some 
new and perplexing problems.’ Here- 
tofore they have exerted no special 
influence as Catholics upon political 
affairs. As a general rule, at Jeast in 
large cities, an immense majority of 
them have adhered to the Demo- 


cratic organization, but without giv- 
ing the slightest Catholic tendency 


to Democratic principles and objects. 
They have been swallowed up and 
lost in the party rather than incor- 
porated with it; they have given it 
votes, and got little or nothing in re- 
turn. Why this has been so we 
need not now inquire; for it has 
become evident that a general recon- 
struction of parties is close at hand. 

The next Presidential election will 
not be so much a contest of princi- 
ples as a trial of strength between the 
personal adherents of the rival nomi- 
nees; and before the end of another 
four years we may expect on both 
sides a new declaration of political 
faith, a new setting up of standards, 
a new mustering of opposing camps, 
so that the fight hereafter shall be 
not for a candidate, but a cause. 
Republicans and democrats alike are 
looking for a new departure, and we 
cannot help being interested in what 
the new symbols of party orthodoxy 
are to be. 

Of course, as a religious body our 
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duty is now, as it-always has been, to 
keep aloof from partisanship. We 
have observed this duty religiously 
in the past; we shall observe it no 
less strictly hereafter. But Protest- 
ants do not comprehend our position 
in the matter, and they are watching 
eagerly for indications of the new alli- 
ance which they take it for granted 
we. must contemplate. More thar 
this, certain sections of them are act- 
ing upon the assumption that we 
must naturally rank ourselves as their 
political enemies, and are striving to 
give a distinctly anti-Catholic tenden- 
cy to state and national legislation. 
What are we to do if they succeed ? 
What must be our attygude if the 
school question, for example, become 
a leading topic in state politics, or if 
the broad question of national edu- 
cation be incorporated with the dog- 
mas of the coming political parties ? 
Leaders on the Republican side have 
already been trying the temper of the 
people on this point, and it is not at all 
impossible that organizations may be 
made so uncompromisingly hostile to 
us that we shall have to raise our 
own standard and define our lines. 
Protestants see all this more clearly 
than Catholics, and hence the in- 
stinctive gathering together of the 
sects, the renewed bitterness of some 
of their leading journals, such as the 
New York TZimes and Harper's 
Weekly, the attempt to exclude our 
charities from the state aid to which 
they are fairly entitled, the attacks 
upon our schools, and the plans for 
an anti-Catholic crusade by the es- 
tablishment of no-Popery organs. A 
paper of the class indicated in the ex- 
tract at the head of this article would 
not, indeed, be a formidable enemy. 
The people at least have no taste for 
the violent, old-fashioned style of con- 
troversy; but, as one indication 
among many of the drift of Protest- 
ant sentiment, the establishment of a 
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professedly and distinctively anti- 
Catholic paper as a political engine 
would be significant. 

If evil times are coming, how are 
we prepared to meet them? If our 
schools are to be attacked, our asy- 
lums and hospitals starved out, our 
children led away from the church 
and the parish school by the strong 
arm of the government, our young 
men and young women corrupted by 
hostile literature, the newspapers 
given up to falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation about our faith and prac- 
tices, we who are seven millions strong 
are surely not to sit idle and strike 
no blow in our own defence. The 
pulpit cangot be our only guardian. 
Before the altar we listen to instruc- 
tion in our religious duties, we learn 
of the mysteries of our creed, we are 
roused to penitence, to charity, to the 
love of God and man; we do not 
look there for guidance in our duty 
as citizens, or for the answer to the 
slanders of our enemies. Our priests 
have a more sacred function to per- 
form; there is still a work which, 
from the nature of the case, they 
cannot do. The Catholic cause 
must be upheld not only in the sha- 
dow of the sanctuary, but in the very 
midst of the hostile camp. The most 
eloquent sermon cannot reach a man 
who will not go to church. The 
most complete refutation of a slander 
will-do no good if the slanderer and 
those who believe in him never hear 
the answer. But newspapers go 
everywhere. ‘Their readers are not 
confined to any one sect or any one 
party ; and when disputes arise which 
affect the relations of Catholics to the 
secular government and to their 
Protestant brethren, the heaviest of 
the fighting must always be done by 
the daily, weekly, and monthly press. 

In an article published over a year 
ago, we touched upon this subject in 
connection with the duty of American 
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Catholics towards Catholic literature. 
Our remarks were generally approv- 
ed, we believe, but they called forth 
some little criticism of an unfavorable 
character which, upon the whole, we 
Were not sorry to see. It is an en- 
couraging sign of development when 
the religious press shows vitality 
enough to discuss something else 
than the commonplaces of contro- 
versy which have formed the staple 
of Catholic and Protestant polemics 
for generations, It is high time for 
us to apply to our own publications 
a little of that free examination which 
we have bestowed upon others, and 
to let argument among Catholic 
writers be something mote than the 
foolish wrangling of ambitious rivals, 
In the article to which we have al- 
luded, we said that few of the Catho- 
lic papers had a circulation of more 
than 10,000; and some people found 
fault with us for that. We wish we 
could give them 25,000 or 50,000 
apiece ; but it will not mend matters 
to say that all Catholic papers are 
powerful organs of public opinion, 
when we know that they are nothing 
of the sort. Most of them are doing 
excellent serviee within their own 
sphere; but why affect to deny that 
their sphere is a narrow one and 
their means are small? We have 
tried to impress upon the Catholic 
public the duty of supporting the 
Catholic press to the utmost of their 
ability. We have shown that where 
Protestants attack us in a million 
printed sheets, we give a feeble an- 
swer in perhaps ten thousand. We 
number 8,000,000 souls, yet our news- 
papers with very few exceptions lan- 
guish for want of readers, and our 
colleges are not creating a literary 
class among the laity. This is one 
side of the picture, but there is an- 
other. lf the public is doing little 
for the papers, are the papers doing 
much more for the public? We dare 
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say they are doing what they can; 
but how much is that? What Cath- 
olic journal have we capable of meet- 
ing Harper's Weekly, for instance— 
we do not mean in argument, but in 
influence ? As we write, the current 
number of that periodical is laid upon 
our table. It contains a Jong article 
on “ Romish Cruelty,” telling how in 
a Pennsylvania town “the Roman 
Catholics formed a plot to murder” a 
school-teacher. “The priest aided 
in encouraging the dangerous spirit of 
the people, and the assassins seem to 
have been urged on to their dreadful 
deed by the open countenance of the 
Romish Church.” The writer comes 
to the conclusion that “ no one’s life 
is any longer safe who ventures to 
doubt the divinity of Mary or the 
supreme prerogatives of the Pope.” 
This is only a sample of many simi- 
lar slanders which the unprincipled 
publishing firm of the Harpers are 
spreading all over the country. What 
are we doing to counteract them? 
Surely, we cannot afford to let them 
go unanswered, and we leave it to 
any Catholic to say whether there is 
a single publication of our creed 
in the United States which we can 
depend upon for a prompt and 
thorough reply to such falsehoods, in 
such form and manner as to convince 
not merely the Catholic, but the 
Protestant public. We must confront 
our assailants on their own ground. 
If they tell us that a priest and his 
parishioners in an obscure Pennsyl- 
vania town have conspired to murder 
Protestant school-teachers, we must 
be able to show, and to show at 
once, that the incidents never occur- 
red, or that the interpretation placed 
upon them is unwarranted. We 
ought to have our sources of informa- 
tion as well as our enemies. We 
need our news-gatherers and investi- 
gators, who shall answer falsehood 
not with indignant invective, but with 
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fact. This is not the work for a 
monthly magazine, but for a much 
prompter sort of publication, Long 
before the true story of such an affair 
could be told in THe CaTHOoLic 
Wok Lp, it would have been succeed- 
ed by a new slander. The poison 
would have run through the public 
veins, and it would be too late for the 
antidote to overtake it. Newspapers 
ought to do this work, and we sup- 
pose they would do it if they had the 
money; but investigations are ex- 
pensive, and when the force of a 
Catholic organ consists of nobody 
but the editor, who writes all the 
fourth page, and the assistant, who 
makes up the rest of the forms with 
a paste-pot and a pair of shears, 
there is of course no reporter who 
can be sent away on excursions. 
The New York Zimes, which has 
long rivalled Harpers Weekly in 
bigotry and anti-Catholic malice, al- 
lows a correspondent to take up 
this story, repeat it as a well-ascer- 
tained truth, and enforce the lesson 
that “a faithful son of the Romish 
Church cannot be a law-abiding citi- 
zen of this free Republic.” We dare 
say scores of Union newspapers will 
follow the example of the Zimes ; 
and, meanwhile, if a few weekly 
Catholic papers succeed in getting at 
the truth of the incident, we may de- 
pend upon it their refutation of the 
falsehood will never reach Protestant 
ears, It is time for us to understand 
that calumny cannot be conquered 
by such means as we now employ, 
and that practically our enemies are 
having everything their own. way. 
Catholic questions of the most 
momentous character are now agitat- 
ing the whole continent of Europe. 
Germany is shaken by the problems 
of education; Italy, by the contest 
between the rights of the Vicar of 
Christ and the usurpations of the 
godless Sardinian monarchy. The 
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Déllinger party are encouraged by 
some of the secular powers to at- 
tempt a new heresy. _ France and 
Spain are both vexed by infidel and 
persecuting political factions. Eng- 
landeven and Ireland have their Cath- 
olic difficulties arising out of the rela- 
tions between the state and the 
schools, All the intelligence which 
reaches us on these important topics 
comes from the worst sources. The ca- 
ble reporters who collect European 
news for transmission through the tel- 
egraph are usually not well informed 
on Catholic subjects, and not always 
honest. When they touch upon 
religious matters, they are habitually, 
even though not intentionally, un- 
truthful. The impression conveyed 


by their meagre and blundering dis- 
patches is almost always the direct 
reverse of the right one, and the press 
telegrams from Rome especially are 
marvels of ingenious and bold falsi- 
fication. All the European dispatch- 
es printed in American newspapers 


are sent from London. They are 
dated at various cities on the Conti- 
nent, but they all come from one cen- 
tral office in the English metropolis, 
and they are obtained there from a 
Jewish news-agency which has rela- 
tions with the Continental press. 
Thus, they really give merely the 
statements of a few French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German journalists, 
and these are almost invariably jour- 
nalists of the anti-Catholic party. 
In Italy, the mendacity of the anti- 
Papal press is almost beyond belief; 
and probably there is no class of 
persons anywhere so utterly unscru-’ 
pulous, so wedded to lying, as the 
radicals of Italy when they speak of 
the Pope or the Papal Government. 
The German Liberal and Protestant 
press is only a little better. It has 
magnified and misrepresented the 
Déllinger movement, and distorted, 
in the grossest manner, the story of 
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the school question in Prussia. Else- 
where, on the Continent, the difficulty 
is the same. A vigorous press is con- 
stantly battling against us, and it is 
from this press and this press alone 
that we get our European news. 
The mail correspondence of Ameri- 
can secular newspapers is colored by 
the same influences which deform 
the telegraphic summaries. The lie 
which is insinuated to-day by a cable 
dispatch will be rubbed in by a 
letter in due course of the post. 
Here, again, our enemies have things 
all their own way. The best of our 
weekly papers, indeed, do something 
to correct the falsehoods of the daily 
journals, but the great difficulty still 
remains ; they cannot reach the gen- 
eral public. Fisher Ames said that 
“a lie will travel from Maine to 
Georgia while the truth is putting on 
its boots.” But, if the lie has the 
advantage of a daily newspaper 
and a telegraph under the Atlantic 
Ocean, whilst the truth must trust to 
steamships, and post-offices, and a 
small weekly paper or a monthly 
magazine, what hope is there that 
the lie can ever be overtaken ? 
Secular literature is almost entirely 
in Protestant hands, and in a thou- 
sand unsuspected ways it is infusing 
into our intellectual system the poison 
of indifferentism, or infidelity, or mis- 
called liberalism, and teaching our 
young people to divide themselves 
between two incompatible lives—an 
active Protestant life, which absorbs 
all their busy and productive hours, 
and a sluggish Catholic life, which is 
confined to Sunday. mornings and a 
few great festivals. What is. the 
Catholic press doing to correct these 
literary influences? What is it doing 
to cultivate the art of criticism? If 
we want to know the characters or 
the literary merits of a new book, 
shall we turn to the journals of our 
own faith, or to the Zridune and the 
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World? Our periodicals (with a few 
honorable exceptions) rarely give 
any notice at all to the productions of 
secular book-houses, while magazines 
and books bearing the imprint of a 
Catholic publisher are generally re- 
viewed in some such style as the fol- 
lowing : 


“This sterling periodical has now 
reached its eleven thousandth number, 
and has improved with evety issue since 
it was started. The present number 
alone is worth a year's subscription. No 
Catholic family can afford to be without 
it. Price 25 cents. 

“The enterprising publishers, Messrs. 
Jones & Robinson, have just got out in 
the elegant style for which they are cele- 
brated a new edition of Barney O' Toole : a 
Tale of ’98. This is a work of great 
learning, and no Catholic library is com- 
plete without it. We are deeply indebted 
to the liberal publishers for sending us a 
copy. It is elegantly gotten up. For 
sale, in this city, by Michael Smith. 
Price 50 cents.” 


This sort of journalism is worse 


than a waste of ink and paper. Itis 
a direct injury to the cause it is in- 
tended to serve. There is no reason 
why a book that is badly printed and 
shabbily bound should be described 
as “elegantly gotten up”; nor why 
every number of a magazine should 
be called the best ever printed; nor 
why everything published at a Ca- 
tholic house should be declared es- 
sential to the spiritual welfare of 
every Catholic family. But there is 
a reason why Catholic journalists 
should tell the plain truth, and some- 
times the whole truth, if they expect 
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to obtain influence in an intelligent 
community. 

The time has come when a vig- 
orous, enterprising, well-conducted 
press is essential to every community 
in the United States. No man in 
this country can do without his news- 
paper. He must keep abreast of the 
age; he must know what happens in 
politics, finance, trade, literature, art, 
and society, and he must know it 
promptly; otherwise the current of 
the world flows past him, and he is 
left idly floating in the pools by the 
shore. We cannot afford to ignore this 
imperative want; it is a necessity 
created by conditions of society far be- 
yond our control; anditis by no means 
a necessity which we ought to regret. 
Our task should be not to oppose this 
demand for newspapers, but to satisfy 
it more thoroughly than it has ever 
been satisfied yet. We are numerous 
and rich enough to create a Catholic 
periodical literature which shall be the 
glory of America, and, next to the 
church and school, the noblest de- 
fence of Catholic principles. We are 
numerous and rich enough to make 
newspapers which shall meet every 
demand of the most active and in- 
tciligent and best educated citizen ; 
which shall give our own people the 
most palatable as well as the most 
nourishing intellectual food, and en- 
force from our adversaries a respect 
which is not now paid us. In the 
providence of God, we believe such a 
press will some day be built up in 
America, and then we shall wonder 
how we lived and kept our faith so 
long without it. 
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Tue House or Yorke. By M. A. T. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 261. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1872. 
A thoroughly good American no- 

vel was, we suppose, a literary event 

which was looked for by nobody 
who had much knowledge of what 
had been done in that direction, or 
who had thought much about the 
causes which produce the painful 
thinness of most of our native lite- 
rature. It is true enough, as Dr. 
Holmes says, that Protestantism in 
its last analysis means “none of 
your business,” and what it means 
at the root it means more or less in 
every branch and stem, every leaf 
and flower. And in America espe- 
cially, which has, so to say, no his- 
tory and no traditions, and whose 
vast material resources tempt its 
children to believe that the world 
has been started afresh for them on 
a different basis from that which un- 
derlies older civilizations, one of 
the most patent and most unplea- 
sant results of the theories on which 
the new civilization was founded 
has been the barrenness, the hope- 
less mediocrity, of the literature 
which it has produced. How was 
it possible that a people who, as 
a people, recognized no absolute 
authority in any matter whatso- 
ever, even in those of funda- 
mental importance, and who had 
engrained in their minds the convic- 
tion that everybody’s opinion, es- 
pecially in matters of taste and of 
religion, was as likely to be true as 

his neighbor’s, should produce a 

characteristic and thrifty national 

art and literature? Lawlessness, a 

lack of respect for authority, and, 

in most instances, a provincial igno- 
rance that in these matters there 
was any recognized authority, were 
what made the weakness of our ef- 
forts in this direction. There were 

a few writers and a few works of ac- 

knowledged ability. In fiction we 
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have had Cooper, and we had also 
an Uncle Tom's Cabin, but that the 
latter owed much of its success to 
the local evil with which it dealt 
was evidenced by the inferior merit 
of the works from the same hand 
which preceded and which followed 
it. In the limits of a book-notice it 
is, of course, not possible to do 
more than to intimate a conviction 
that literature and art, like civiliza- 
tion and public morality, rest se- 
curely only when they are built 
upon Catholic truth. Here in Ame- 
rica there was ample room and op- 
portunity to prove the opposite pro- 
position if it could be proved, and 
to show that on a foundation of cri- 
ticism and negation a strong and 
sightly structure could be reared. 
There was no lack of ability in our 
writers, and there was occasional 
genius; but, when what they did 
was not an evident imitation of 
some foreign model, it generally 
showed incompleteness, a lack of 
definite conceptions, and.an unplea- 
sant awkwardness and indecision 
of purpose. We are speaking now 
only of what is known as light lite- 
rature—essay-writing, fiction, and 
poetry, 

To find, therefore, a distinctively 
American novel which one can ho- 
nestly praise as a work of art, is 
something at which one may be le- 
gitimately surprised as well as 
pleased ; and that we have, at last, 
in Zhe House of Yorke, such a novel, 
is what nobody who has read it at- 
tentively will be at all likely to de- 
ny. The true story intertwined 
with the fictitious one is, as it 
should be in a work of fiction, so 
skilfully subordinated to the main 
current of the novel that it in no 
way mars the catholicity which is 
the first element in all genuine art. 
Pettiness and provinciality are the 
two rocks on which novels “ found- 
ed on fact’ are most apt to strike ; 
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particular facts get such a promi- 
nence in them that the larger truth 
which art demands is lost sight of. 
Our author shows, however, a tho- 
rough mastery of her materials and 
an accurate perception of what are 
the proper means to anend. She 
shows, too, an unusual degree of ir- 
sight into character and a trained 
skill in delineating it. -All her per- 
sonages live: not one of them is an 
imitation of some other novelist’s 
creation. Their individuality is pre- 
served, too, without recourse to 
tricks of speech and gesture—they 
are always themselves, because in 
the mind of their creator there ex- 
isted a clear and definite image of 
each of them. That she has studied 
herself and other people very close- 
ly is evident as well when she 
brings her characters into action as 
when she analyzes their motives. 
The book is full of bits of delicate 
insight, as, for instance, where she 
says of the impetuous Dick Rowan 
that “his soul had, indeed, always 


been more tranquil than his man- 


” 


ner.” The whole of this character, 
though, and especially the story of 
his vocation, may well enough be 
given as an instance. 

She knows, too, how to be drama- 
tic without becoming sensational, 
and how to be thoroughly delicate 
and reserved and yet make an intc- 
resting love story. Her style is 
easy and unembarrassed, and always 
level with the occasion, whether in 
dialogue, description, or moralizing, 
and her book is one to be as well 
liked by the ordinary novel-reader, 
purely for the interest of the story, 
as by those who are more attracted 
by its lofty purpose and by the skill 
with which that purpose is carried 
out. 


DiscussIONS AND ARGUMENTS ON VARI- 
ous Suspjects. By John Henry New- 
man, sometime Fellow of Oriel Cal- 
lege. London: Basil Montagu Pick- 
ering, 196 Piccadilly. 1872. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 


This is another volume of the uni- 
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form series of Dr. Newman’s works. 
It contains an essay on the manner 
of catholicizing the Church of Eng- 
land, one on Anti-Christ, one on 
the analogy of Creed and Scripture 
in respect to the difficulties of each, 
one on Secular Knowledge as a 
means of moral improvement, one 
on the Defects and Excellences of 
the British Constitution, and one on 
the argument of the Ecce Homo 
—the last two essays only having 
been written since the conversion of 
the illustrious author. 

The republication of Dr. New- 
man’s Catholic writings is only 
something which might have been 
expected, and which would be con- 
sidered by all as desirable. The 
same might be said of his previous 
works, so far as these contained 
no heretical or uncatholic state- 
ments and opinions, But theentire 
republication of his Anglican writ 
ings was something novel in its way, 
and rather calculated to startle the 
mind of one who had not considered 
the very weighty motives which 
have induced the author to make 
this bold stroke. These writings 
could not have been suppressed. 
To a very great extent, they are 
substantially sound, as well as mas- 
terly in thought and style, with only 
an accidental mixture oferror. Even 
those which are in their substance 
and scope directly anti-Catholic are 
important documents in the history 
of polemics. By theirincorporation 
with a complete series of the doc- 
tor’s works, they are reduced to the 
category of those arguments and ob- 
jections against the faith which are 
incorporated ‘into systems of theo- 
logy for the purpose of exhibiting 
both sides of the controversy, and 
bringing out the truth in its con- 
tra-position to error. The work of 
Dr. Newman’s life has been a most 
remarkable and providential one. 
He has reasoned himself up from 
Protestantism, through Anglican- 
ism, to the Catholic Church, speak- 
ing aloud, and in tones to command 
attention, during the whole process. 
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't is impossible to estimate the in- 
fluence for good which he has exert- 
ed as an instrument in the hand of 
God in bringing back Protestants 
to the fold of the church, The pre- 
servation of the complete history 
of his intellectual progress is there- 
fore something which tends entirely 
to advance the cause of truth, and 
to illustrate the glorious conclusion 
which he finally drew from his pre- 
mises and proved with such power 
of reasoning and charm of rhetoric. 
The present volume contains many 
things of the greatest intrinsic 


value, besides what is valuable for 
the reasons above given, especially 
the essay on Creed and Scripture, 
in which the present downward slide 
of the English toward infidelity is 
distinctly predicted. 


ConsTANCE SHERWOOD. An Autobi- 
ography of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 284. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 

Our first feeling on reading this 
book was regret that we have so 
few similar publications in this 
country, where the subjects so ad- 
mirably discussed in it are of such 
deep and lasting interest. To En- 
glish-speaking people at least, no 
matter in what land, the persecu- 
tion of Catholics during the reign 
of Elizabeth, the malignant at- 
tempts of her able courtiers to 
destroy utterly the old faith among 
her subjects, and the heroic strug- 
gles and sufferings of the people, 
particularly of those of the better 
class, form one of the most inter- 
esting, if painful, chapters in the 
entire modern history of the 
church. The rebellious and anti- 
christian spirit of the Eighth Hen- 
ry descended with fourfold malice 
on his not unworthy daughter, and 
a host of recreant prelates and ra- 
pacious nobles had sprung up 
around the throne whose abject 
subserviency to royal authority was 
in proportion as they possessed or 
expected lucrative church livings 
and the spoils of dismantled schools, 
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convents, and almshouses. Her 
penal laws made even the secret 
observance of the forms of worship 
an offence punishable by torture, 
death, and confiscation, while the 
minister of God was legally pro- 
claimed a traitor, hunted down by 
professional informers, and, when 
caught, summarily executed with all 
the cruelties of the most barbarous 
ages. But while the fagot and the 
gallows had no terrors for the devo- 
ted priest, the loss of court favor, 
beggary, imprisonment, and _ the 
rack were as persistently disregard- 
ed by a large number of the nobili- 
ty and commoners with a steadfast- 
ness and resignation which remind 
us of the days of the early martyrs. 

It is to illustrate this period in 
English history, this contest be- 
tween ill-gotten and despotic power 
on one side, and constancy, zeal, and 
piety on the other, that Constance 
Sherwood has been written by one 
who has already done good service 
in the cause of our holy religion, 
to the great credit of her sex and 
country. As a work of art, the 
book does not exhibit that strong 
dramatic power or depth of color- 
ing which characterized the efforts 
of Sir Walter Scott when treating 
of the same epoch in Kendlworth ; 
but it more than compensates us 
for these deficiencies in the greater 
truthfulness of its portraiture of 
historical personages, and its exqui- 
site delineation of those purely fic- 
titious, who, with all their human 
weaknesses and spiritual strength, 
are fittingly held up to us as types 
of Christian excellence. So deli- 
cately, indeed, and so nicely defined 
are some of Lady Fullerton’s touch- 
es that we have sometimes found 
ourselves going back over the pages 
of her tale to be assured that we 
had caught aright the gentle allu- 
sion or implied meaning in all its 
significance. Constance Sherwood, 
who is supposed to relate the story 
of her life and times, appears to us 
a most attractive creation of the 
author, but the character of Ann, 
Countess of Arundel and Surry, 
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we venture to say could only have 
been drawn by a highly gifted, sym- 
pathetic, and virtuous woman, so 
conformable is it in its leading fea- 
tures to well-authenticated facts 
and so delicately finished in its ima- 
ginary details. 

Though an historical novel, ne- 
cessarily devoted to grave and often 
painful matters, and _ plentifully 
strewn with moral and theological 
reflections, there is just enough of 
romance and feminine gossip in its 
pages to enlist the attention and 
excite the sympathies of the more 
sentimental and less seriously in- 
clined readers. Human passions, 
hatred, jealousy, and remorse, 
friendship, love, and all the other 
concomitants of everyday life, are 
neither ignored nor obtruded, but 
are made subservient to the main 
design of the work, which -is to 
teach us true Christian principles 
by exhibiting to our view the vir- 
tues and constancy of our co-reli- 
gionists of other times. The style 
of the autobiography, as the design 
of the book required, is slightly 
tinged with the quaint phraseology 
of the period, which, however, does 
not lessen, but rather adds to, its 
attractions, and the_ illustrations 
which accompany this edition are 
excellently designed and executed. 
As a well-written book, uniting 
amusement with sound instruction 
and pure morality, we consider it 
every way worthy to be placed in 
the hands of Catholic readers. Par- 
ticularly feminine in its tone and 
healthful in its tendency, it is in 
every way vastly superior to even 
the best works of fiction of which 
the secular press has become so 
prolific. 


THE Lire AND. Letters oF St. FRANCIS 
Xavier. By Henry James Coleridge, 
S.J. Vol. I. Burns, Oates & Co. 1872. 
(New York : Sold by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 

Father Coleridge has a happy 
talent for biographical composition 
and historical sketching. The let- 
ters of St. Francis give to this bio- 


graphy a most decided advantage 
over all others with which we are 
acquainted, and the original portion 
of the Zéfe is equal in merit and in- 
terest to the best specimens of bio- 
graphy which the English language 
possesses. We would be greatly 
obliged to the author if he would 
collect and publish in a volume the 
various sketches of distinguished 
persons, such as Suarez, De Rancé, 
etc., which he has from time to time 
printed in The Month. 


Tur Works or AURELIUS AUGUSTINE, 
BisHop oF Hippo. A New Transla- 
tion, edited by the Rev. Marcus Dods, 
M.A. Vol. IIl.—Writings in Connec- 
tion with the Donatist Controversy ; 
Vol. IV.—The Anti-Pelagian Works 
of St. Augustine. Vol I. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1872. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety.) 

The first two volumes of this se- 
ries containing Zhe City of God, re- 
ceived a favorable notice in a former 
number of this magazine, in so far 
as an examination Which was dis- 
tinctly said to be only “cursory” 
warranted us in expressing an opin- 
ion. A very opposite criticism, ac- 
companied with some strictures up- 
on THE CATHOLIC WORLD for its 
favorable notice, from the pen of 
a learned and acute writer in the 
Boston Pilot, occasioned a consider- 
able stir for the time, and we were 
requested by several persons to re- 
examine the work more carefully, 
and express a more matured and 
decisive judgment. We took the 
trouble to make the examination, 
and take this occasion to reiterate 
the opinion we at first expressed. 
A similar judgment was expressed 
by the Dublin Review, and, as there 
seems to be a general consent 
among critics on the subject, we 
think that all those who wish fora 
good translation of The City of God 


may consider it certain that the one ° 


edited by Mr. Dods is not only an 
elegant but an accurate version of 
this splendid work. There are one 
or two mistakes in the translation, 
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and we remember noticing one de- 
cidedly anti-Catholic note, but these 
slight faults may be pardoned ina 
work of such great excellence and 
value. We lave had no time as yet 
to collate any portion of the trans- 
lation of the two new volumes be- 
fore us with the original text. The 
quality of the translation of the 
preceding volumes, however, is a 
fair guarantee for the fidelity and 
elegance of the present one. The 
scholarship and reputation of the 
editors are a sufficient security that 
they will spare no pains to do their 
work well, and the works of St. 
Augustine afford very little room 
for any serious mistakes in regard 
to his real meaning. It is in the in- 
terpretation of his meaning and de- 
duction from his principles that 
there is room for error, and that 
the grossest heresies have been 
manufactured by Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, and Jansenists from a per- 
version of his doctrines on original 
sin, grace, and free-will. These he- 
resies are now very unpopular and 
not at all dangerous. In respect to 
the constitutive principles of the 
Catholic Church, as opposed to 
every species of Protestantism, 
there is no room for mistaking or 
perverting the doctrine of St. Au- 
gustine. We cannot think of any 
way of convincing educated per- 
sons in England and the United 
States of the identity of the mo- 
dern with the ancient Catholic 
Church more efficaciously than that 
of giving them the chance to read 
extensively in the works of the 
great Doctor through the medium 
of a good translation. We are re- 
joiced, therefore, that English scho- 
lars should engage in this work and 
in those of a similar kind. The 
quantity of pure Catholic literature 
thus disseminated by Protestants 
and among Protestants in England, 
and to some extent in America also, 
is truly inspiring. The republica- 
tion of choice specimens of old En- 
glish literature by an antiquarian 
society in London, the translation 
of the Venerable Bede’s Hzstory, the 
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abbreviated Lives of the Saints from 
the Bollandists, and other books of 
the same character which are multi- 
plying with an inconceivable rapi- 
dity, show what an avidity the En- 
glish palate is acquiring for this 
most wholesome and pleasant medi- 
cine. The editors frequently seek 
to counteract the effect which their 
inward misgiving warns them these 
books must produce, by remarks of 
their own in notes and prefaces, for 
which their readers will care but 
little. Sometimes they avoid al- 
most or altogether this futile pro- 
cedure, and provide the Catholic 
reader with a valuable book in En- 
glish which is a considerable acces- 
sion to his library, and is free from 
anything which can offend his eyes 
—a service for which they have our 
sincere thanks. The volumes which 
are at present under notice are not, 
we regret to say, unexceptionable 
in this respect. The Preface to the 
anti-Pelagian works speaks in a 
very inexact and misleading man- 
ner upon the supposed differences 
of the Eastern and Western theolo- 
gy, upon the judgments of the Pope 
in the case of Pelagius, and the re- 
lation of the teaching of St. Augus- 
tine to Protestant doctrine. The 
very meagre sketch of the Dona- 
tist schism prefixed to Vol. III. is 
long enough, nevertheless, to per- 
mit the author to indulge in the 
only amusement which can make an 
English Protestant perfectly happy, 
and to get off the little squib he al- 
ways carries in his pocket, “the 
despotic intolerance of the Papacy, 
and the horrors of the Inquisition.” 
A Catholic scholar cares nothing 
for the flippant and superficial cavils 
and sneers of theological amateurs 
who venture to criticise and judge 
the Fathers, the Popes, and the 
church of God. But he does not 
like to have a book in his library 
which has such blots on it. The 
editors may say that they consult 
the tastes and convenience of Pro 
testants and not of Catholics. Very 
well. It is convenient, however 
for Catholics to have certain works 
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of standard value in an English 
translation, and it is the interest of 
publishers to provide them with the 
same. If the publishers could fur- 
nish an edition in which the text 
alone was given, without the disfi- 
guring incumbrance of prefaces and 
advertisements, for the convenience 
of Catholic purchasers, their splen- 
did series of patristic works would 
undoubtedly find a much more rea- 
dy and extensive sale than it is now 
likely to have among the clergy 
and studious laity of the Catholic 
Church in Great Britain and the 
United States 


Tue BETROTHED. By Alessandro Man- 
zoni. «I vol. r2mo. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1872. 
“The Catholic Publication So- 

ciety”’ has done a good work in 

publishing a new edition of Alessan- 

dro Manzoni’s world-renowned J 

Promesst Spost, which has been for 

many years before the public. It 

was first published in 1827. Since 
then the author has increased the 
size and interest of the volume bya 
thrilling description of the devasta- 

tions of the plague in Milan in 1630. 
While the author charms by the 

ease and simplicity of his style, the 

story is no less remarkable for ori- 
ginality and vigor. 

Above all, the purity of the pages 
and the religious tone that pervades 
the narrative give an additional in- 
terest to the story of the rustic life 
of the hero and heroine. 

This is the best known of the au- 
thor’s works, and deservedly popu- 
lar. 


FreNcH Ecos, IN AN ENGLISH BASKET. 
Translated from Souvestre .by Miss 
Emily Bowles. London: Burns, Oates 
& Co. (New York: Sold by The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society.) 

This book compfises some fifteen 
short, readable, and well- varied 
stories, illustrating life and manners 
among the humblerclassesin France, 
originally written by a very success- 
ful Ztéérateur of that country, and 
accurately translated by the English 
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editor. They are not moral tales in 
the usual acceptation of that much 
misused term, for the writer neither 
puts prosy sermons in the mouths 
of babes nor interlards the discourse 
of simple peasants with profound 
theological reflections, but they are 
natural and healthful in their tone, 
humorous as well as pathetic in de- 
sign, and the reader will be dull in- 
deed who is not able to draw his 
own moral from them. Asa gift to 
young people, this volume would be 
very appropriate, and, if not exactly 
suited to the break fast-table, will no 
doubt be found worthy a place in 
the boudoir or drawing-room. 


SERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY 
oF Jesus (in England). Vol. II. By 
the Rev. Thomas Harper. London: 
Burns, Oates & Co. (New York: Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Society.) 
1872. 

These sermons are very peculiar 
and original, and are specially adapt- 
ed for the perusal of the most in- 
telligent and educated persons. 
The first series, composed of dis- 
c@urses for Christmas-tide, is on 
“ Modern Principles,” as contrasted 
with truly Christian principles de- 
duced from the great fact and doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. Tlie one 
on “ The Last Winter of the World” 
has especially attracted our atten- 
tion. The second series is a con- 
densed and yet eloquent résumé of 
a great part of Catholic philosophy 
and theology respecting the great 
first truth of the being of God. 
The volume is a remarkable and an 
admirable one, most suitable for the 
times, and we earnestly reconrmend 
it to those who desire to find reli- 
gious reading of the highest intel- 
lectual quality, which is at the same 
time really profitable for the spi- 
ritual good. 


Maacir’s Rosary, AND OTHER TALES. 
I vol. 12mo, pp. 208. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1872. 
We know of no book of this class 

recently issued from the press which 

contains more pleasing and useful 
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reading than this. Equally instruc- 
tive and entertaining, its perusal 
cannot prove otherwise than accept- 
able to those for whose especial 
benefit it is published. It is admir- 
ably adapted for a premium, and 
we hope that in the coming distri- 
butions it will occupy that promi- 
nent place which its intrinsic merits 
deserve. It is a handsome volume 
of over 200 pages, got up in that 
style which “The Publication So- 
ciety” was the first to introduce—a 
style of mechanical excellence and 
simple elegance. 


ViA Crucis ; or, The Way of the Cross. 
Translated from the German of the 
Rev. Dr. Veith, Preacher of St. Ste- 
phen’s Cathedral, Vienna. By the 
Very Rev. Theodore Noethen. Bos- 
ton: Patrick Donahoe. 1872. 

Did any one ever see a book on 
the Passion of Christ and not wish 
to buy it? The very title appeals 
to the heart. It is because we 
would go on for ever trying—but in 
vain—to sound the depths of that 
fathoraless ocean of divine love and 
mercy. 

We cannot have too many books 
on this great theme, that there may 
be some adapted to every cast of 
mind: now emotional, again em- 
bodying every tender legend and 
the pious imaginings of saintly 
hearts, or full of profound reflec- 
tions on the great scheme of salva- 
tion through the sufferings of our 
Lord. Every person should have 
at least one sttch book in which to 
bathe his -world-weary soul from 
time to time. In these days, when 
ease, luxury, and self-indulgence of 
every kind seem to be the great aim 
of life, the image of the Divine 
Sufferer cannot be too constantly 
presented to the mind, with its les- 
son of mortification and self-cruci- 
fixion. 

Protestants often say the Blessed 
Virgin has been made by Catholics 
to supersede our Lord in the econo- 
my of grace. Let such read this 
book, and see on whom we rely for 
salvation, and how Christ and him 
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crucified is preached in all the puri- 
ty of the Gospel in the great Ca- 
tholic centre of Vienna. 

This book is the last of a series 
of works on the Passion which 
have already been noticed in our 
columns. The author being now 
blind, it was dictated to his amanu- 
ensis. Under such circumstances, 
his great familiarity with the Holy 
Scriptures is the more striking, 
showing that a knowledge of the 
sacred volume is not quite a Pro- 
testant monopoly. 

A calm, dignified, thoughtful tone 
pervades the whole volume. The 
piety is not strained ; it is elevated, 
but not eraltée; there is no false 
sentiment, nothing to offend the 
most fastidious taste. A few quo- 
tations will give an idea of the 
author’s style and suggestiveness : 

““He who lives within and for himself, 
who only makes use of others for the 
sake of adding to his own pleasure, is 
ignorant of the first principle of charity 
or of true life, which cannot be obtained 
without sacrifice and without entering 
morally into communion with thee. 

“It is by no means necessary that true 
humility must spring forth from the con- 
sciousness of guilt, like a flower whose 
root grows only in the mire; its true 
foundation is the acknowledgment of the 
relation in which spiritual beings find 
themselves to their Creator, Lord, and 
gracious Ruler. 

“Whether or not my bodily life shall 
one day bloom again in the transfigured 
state of happiness, will depend upon my 
moral fidelity, which keeps my spirit, 
while on earth, in thy holy grace. 

“Fall not into the common error of 
imagining that a negative state of exist- 
ence is compatible with the duties of a 
Christian.” 

“This narrow gate, which alone leads 
to true life, but which many do not wish 
to enter because they shun the work of 
self-denial and privation, what is it but 
the entrance into fie communion of thy 
death and life—into thy grave !” 


This work was intended particu- 
larly for Lent, but is suited to any 
season. As the church, on the 
most joyful of festivals, never fails 
to show forth the Lord’s death at 
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the altar, so the thought of the 
Passion should never be absent 
from the soul. The heroine of Zhe 
House of Yorke, alluding to a picture 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola, says: 
“He looks as though he were pres- 
ent when our Lerd was crucified, 
and could not forget the sight.” 
“We were all present,” exclaimed 
Rowan. ‘“ How can we forget it?” 

So, too, when three old men came 
to the Abbot Stephen to ask what 
would be useful to their souls, he 
was silent awhile, and then replied: 
“T will show you all I have: day 
and night, I behold nothing but our 
Lord Jesus Christ hanging from the 
wood.” 

This ably translated work, with 
its excellent binding, its soft paper 
so grateful to the eye, and its clear 
print, is a credit to our enterprising 
New England publisher. 


Tue Pore oF ROME AND THE PoPEs OF 
THE ORIENTAL ORTHODOX CHURCH. 
An Essay on Monarchy in the Church, 
with special reference to Russia. From 
original documents, Russian and 
Greek. By the Rev. Czsarius Ton- 
dini, Barnabite. London: Longmans 
& Co. (New York: Sold by The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society.) 

The conversion of Count Schou- 
valoff, a Russian nobleman, and his 
profession in the Barnabite order, 
was the occasion of awakening a 
great interest in the conversion of 
Russia among his religious breth- 
ren. The most conspicuous among 
them for his zeal and efforts in this 
direction is F. Tondini. In the pre- 
sent volume he has given a full and 
accurate account of the organiza- 
tion of the Russian Church, sup- 
ported by numerous citations, and 
evincing the thorough knowledge 
of the author on the subject. The 
utterly secular character of the 
Russian state chufch and the de- 
grading enslavement of its hierar- 
chy under imperial authority are 
clearly shown. The efforts which 
have been made to throw dust in 
the eyes of the American public on 
this subject make this book quite 
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seasonable, and we recommend it to 
the attention both of our Catholic 
readers and of the amateurs of Rus- 
so-Greek Christianity. 


THE PAssION PLay. By the Rev. Gerald 
Molloy, D.D. Boston: Patrick Don- 
ahoe. 

Dr. Molloy, of Maynooth, has de- 
scribed the Ammergau Passion Play 
with great skill, accuracy, and beau- 
ty of language, and has enriched his 
work with a number of very good 
photographs, which add much to 
its interest. The republication has 
been executed in very pretty style, 
and the volume is in every sense 
attractive_and interesting, worthy 
of a place on every table, and most 
appropriate as a premium or gift 
book. We trust it may have the 
wide circulation it deserves. 


THE DIvINE TRAGEDY. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

A most reverently, carefully, and 
skilfully executed reduction of the 
evangelical narrative within a 
small poetical picture. The greater 
portion is an almost literal transla- 
tion of the sacred text, and there 
are also a few passages of exquisite 
original poetry. Mr. Longfellow 
has in no way tampered with or 
marred the beauty of the divine 
original, and his copy is itself a 
masterpiece. All Catholics may 
read this poem without fear of find- 
ing anything which is not in perfect 
consonance with their faith. It is 
a beautiful offering to Christ from a 
place where he has received many 
insults, and we trust that he may 
give the best of all rewards to the 
one who has made it. 


A MANvAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
A Text-book for Schools and Colleges. 
By John S. Hart, LL.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and of the English Language 
and Literature in the College of New 
Jersey. 

The arrangement of this work is 
simple and adapted to practical use, 
and one may see at a glance the 
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whole history of the English tongue. 
The different authors are well 
grouped in connection with con- 
spicuous public events, which show 
at once the time in which they 
flourished, and the influences, politi- 
cal or educational, with which they 
were surrounded. Living writers 
have also received their share of 
attention, and are appropriately 
classified according to the subjects 
they have treated. There are a few 
authors omitted (among others Ger- 
ald Griffin, the most characteristic 
of Irish novelists) who deserve men- 
tion, and who will no doubt receive 
attention in another edition. We 
think that Dr. Hart deserves the 
thanks of the community for his 
valuable labors. Among many 
studies, surely there is none more 
important than that of our own 
language. There are many of our 
public men who would do well to 
learn better the genius of their 
mother tongue. It is certainly de- 
sirable to know and speak foreign 
languages, but far more necessary is 
it to understand the wealth and 
beauty of our own—so little known 
and so poorly appreciated by many 
of our speakers or writers. We are 
glad to learn also that Dr. Hart has 
in preparation a book upon Ameri- 
can literature. 


History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
CALIFORNIA. By W. Gleeson, M.A., 
Professor in St. Mary’s College, San 
Francisco, Cal. In two volumes. II- 
lustrated. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 1872. pp. 446, 351. 

A work of this sizé on the church 
in California excites astonishment, 
so recent does the growth of that 
State seem ; but the history of the 
church in California dates far back, 
and is full of interest and edifica- 
tion. 

The discovery of the country, the 
strange journey of Cabeza de Vaca, 
the adventurous exploration of the 
Italian Franciscan, Mark, of Nice, 
and of those who followed him, and 
an account of the Indians, form the 
Opening chapters of Mr. Gleeson’s 
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work. He then devotes some space 
to the question whether St. Thomas 
ever visited America, a point dis- 
cussed some years since by the 
Count Joannes when simple George 
Jones. Another chapter is devoted 
to the examination of early Irish 
missions on the northwest coast of 
America, the object of the author 
being to show the possible source 
of certain Christian traditions found 
among the California Indians. 
Garcia in his Orégen de los Ind‘os, 
Lafitau in his Meurs et Coutumes, 
Boudinot in his Star zn the West, 
and many other writers, have traced 
these analogies, but it seems to us 
were often misled by taking as pri- 
mitive Indian traditions ideas ac- 
quired after missions were estab- 
lished. 

The remainder of the first volume 
is devoted to the great Jesuit mis- 
sion in Lower California, founded 
by the German Father Kiihn or 
Kino and the Italian Father Salva- 
tierra, a mission which excited so 
much interest that a special fund 
was gradually formed by devoted 
Catholics for its support, and which, 
under the title of the Pious Fund 
of California, long maintained reli- 
gion there, and will still do its part 
if a sense of justice prevails with 
the Mexican Government. Of this 
mission, which lasted to the sup- 
pression of the order, Mr. Gleeson 
gives a valuable account. Three 
works exist on it, that of Fr. Vene- 
gas in Spanish, of Fr. Begert in 
German, and of Fr. Clavigero in 
Italian, and there are also some 
communications on the Lettres Edi 
pantes and other collections. 

The second volume is devoted to 
Upper California, or what is now 
the State of California. After the 
fall of the Society of Jesus, the 
Spanish government sent the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans to con- 
tinue its labors in California. The 
Dominicans took Lower California, 
but our author does not dwell on 
their labors, apparently not having 
met the 7res Cartas giving an ac- 
count of them. - 
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The labors of the Franciscans, 
who, under Father Juniper Serra, 
peopled Upper California with mis- 
sions,that were the wonder of that 
age of unbelief, for they began and 
rose during the latter part of the 
last century, is given in amost inte- 
resting manner. No missions ever 
rose with greater celerity, and, 
though missionaries laid down their 
lives in the struggle, the land was 
christianized and the wild savages 
became thriving Christian communi- 
ties, self-supporting and gradually 
advancing in Civilization. 


If their rise is one to cheer the ° 


heart of the believer, there is no- 
thing in history so sad as the utter 
destruction of missions and people 
in a few short years. The happy 
Indians who by thousands filled the 
missions in peace and plenty are 
represented by a handful of debased 
and fast vanishing outcasts. The 
civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be a very fine thing, but 
it is only necessary to read the his- 
tory of the California mission to 


accept the Syllabus heartily. 

If we find any fault with this por- 
tion of Mr. Gleeson’s work, it is 
that he has not given place enough 
to the linguistic labors of the mis- 
sionaries amid the perfect Babel of 


languages in California. Several of 
their grammars and dictionaries 
have been printed by one of the 
first Catholic writers who treated 
in English of this mission, and it 
cannot be that the great California 
libraries do not contain the works 
of Father Sitjar, Cuesta, and others, 
or of the distinguished living mis- 
sionary of California, Father Men- 
garini, whose philosophical study 
of the Selish language makes him 
the highest authority with Ameri- 
can and European scholars. 

The sad state of the church both 
as to its white and red children 
during the Mexican rule, and the 
erection of the See of California, 
are next treated of by our author. 

The annexation to the United 
States and the discovery of gold 
brought in an entirely new element. 
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The Mexicans were but few ; the in- 
coming tide of emigration was both 
Protestant and Catholic, the new 
government Protestant. Of this, 
the actual church of California, the 
reverend author gives an account 
full of edifying details, although he 
has allowed himself too little space 
to give such sketches of some of 
the various institutions as we should 
desire. 

The Appendix is a partial review 
of the accounts of the American 
mounds and an attempt to showa 
similarity between the mound-build- 
ers and the 7uatha dé Danaans in 
Ireland ; but such theories have been 
too often raised and fallen to accept 
this. Our Indian is the type of 
primitive man; as he was found by 
our first explorers, he used stone 
arrow and spear heads and knives; 
made his shell-beads; boiled and 
cooked by heated stones, just as the 
earlier races on the Eastern conti- 
nent did, if we are to believe the 
lessons from the tombs of that part 
of the world. Side by side, you 
cannot distinguish the stone arrow- 
heads and implements of America, 
Ireland, France, Denmark, and Ger- 
many, and we can only conclude 
that all men were of one family, and 
ascended the scale of civilization 
by similar steps. 

This work is enriched with many 
illustrations, a portrait of Father 
Salvatierra, many views of the mis- 
sions as Duflot de Mofras found 
them, the quasi-portrait of the 
venerable Father Juniper Serra in 
Palou’s life of that great mission- 
ary, and diagrams of some Western 
mounds. 


Gop 
Trans- 


HisTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
UNDER THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
lated from the German of E. W. 
Hengstenberg. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. (For sale in New York by Scrib- 
ner & Co., 664 Broadway.) Vol. I. 
The highest encomium we can 

pass upon the works of Hengsten- 

berg is to mention the fact that 
they are several times referred to 
in terms of great praise in the 7/eo- 
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dogy of the illustrious Jesuit, F. Per- 
rone. He is certainly equal to any 
Protestant theologian of this cen- 
tury in learning and critical ability. 
In regard to soundness of doctrine 
and the actual value of the results 
of study contained in his works, 
we consider him to be far superior 
to any of those Protestant authors 
with whose writings we are ac- 
quainted. Indeed, we may say that 
his works are almost indispensable 
to the student of those departments 
of theology concerning which they 
treat. The great and praiseworthy 
end of Hengstenberg was to destroy 
German neology with its own wea- 
pons, and he has effectually accom- 
plished the task. 


LECTURES ON THE CHuRCH. Delivered 
in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, New 
York. By Rev. D. A. Merrick, S.J. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 

Fr. Merrick’s Lectures are logical, 
solid, and, at the same time, easy to 
be understood. He refutes the Pro- 
testant doctrine on the Rule of 
Faith, and establishes the Catholic 
rule, ending with the culminating 
point of the supremacy of the Pope 
in government and doctrine. The 
proofs of the latter from English 
history are remarkably appropriate 
and well put. The style of the 
reverend author is pure and pleas- 
ing, and the book, which is of very 
moderate size, is tastefully printed. 
It is therefore admirably suited for 
general use, and we bespeak for it a 
wide circulation. 


THE RELATION AND Duty OF THE LAw- 
YER TO THE STATE: A Lecture de- 
livered before the Law School of the 
University of the City of New York, 
February 9, 1872, by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick. 

This is an eloquent and philo- 
sophical contribution to the ques- 
tion of questions in this city: Are 
we advancing or retrograding in 
legal” and judicial probity and 
learning? The author speaks like 
an honest lawyer jealous for the 
high name of his profession; but 
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proclaiming the follies of men or 
corporations in the lecture-room 
never has nor ever will put an end 
tothem. The lawyers on and off 
the bench are no morecorrupt than 
other classes of the community, but 
they are more conspicuous, and 
more reprehensible in consequence, 
Corruption, like all catching dis- 
eases, when it finds shelter among 
legislators, will soon find its way to 
the lawyer’s library and to the bench 
of the judge. 

We cordially endorse the admoni- 
tion and compliment contained in 
the following: 

“Set before you, rather, if you 
need an example, those who, with 
an earnestness and a determination 
never surpassed, have grappled with 
and overthrown the band of thieves 
who had seized the public coffers. 
No future enemy of the common- 
wealth can be more wily, nor can 
be entrenched in his lair with greater 
cunning, than the men who lately 
possessed our municipal govern- 
ment. Whoever that future enemy 
shall be, however warily he spring, 
however secretly he strike or stab, 
O’Conor can exclaim, ‘Contempsi 
gladios Catilinz, non pertimescam 
tuos.’” 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL, etc. By 
Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., LL.D., etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Dr. Paine is a very venerable 
gentleman who is a remarkable in- 
stance of intellectual activity and 
industry continued into a very ad- 


vanced age. We sincerely admire 
the boldness with which he de- 
nounces materialism and professes 
his belief in the Bible. We do not 
agree with him in hisopinion that the 
Holy Scripture requires us to reject 
the common theories of modern 
geologists, and therefore regard his 
attempt at a scientific refutation of 
those theories as something which 
we may leave to the consideration 
of experts in geological science. 
That part of his work which has 
most value in our eyes is the one 
which treats of the distinct exist- 
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ence and spiritual nature of the 
soul, a subject which is handled in 
an able and ingenious manner. 


SrpECTRUM ANALYsIS. Three Lectures by 
Profs. Roscoe, Huggins, and Lockyer. 
New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. Chat- 
field & Co. 1872. 


These lectures are very interest- 
ing, and give an excellent account 
of what is perhaps the greatest 
real discovery of modern science ; 
also of its application to the deter- 
mination of the chemical and physi- 
cal constitution of the sun and other 
celestial bodies. Their authors are 
men eminent in the scientific world, 
who have specially distinguished 
themselves by their researches in 
this particular department of inves- 
tigation. 


REPORTS ON OBSERVATIONS OF THE TOTAL 
SoLAR Ec.LipsE OF DECEMBER 22, 1870. 
Conducted under the Direction of 
Rear-Admiral B. F. Sands, U.S.N., 
Superintendent of the U.S. Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, D. C. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 
1871. 


These reports, like those on the 
eclipse of the preceding year in the 
United States, noticed in THE CATH- 
otic Wortp of April, 1870, form a 
valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of solar science. They are by 
Profs. Newcomb, Hall, Harkness, 
and Eastman, the first of whom was 
stationed at Gibraltar, the rest at 
Syracuse. The observations were in 
allcases somewhat interfered with by 
clouds, which, however, broke away 
sufficiently at the moment of totality 
to allow the skilful and practised 
observers to obtain many interesting 
results. It is on such occasions 
that the qualities required for a 
good practical astronomer are put 
to the most severe test ; a moment 
of nervousness may lose that for 
which he has spent months in pre- 
paring. It hardly needs to be said 
that, in this instance, the test was 
well sustained. Prof. Harkness con- 
siders his conclusions as to the 
composition of the corona, spoken 
of in our previous notice, to be 
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borne out by his observations on 
this occasion. The sun really seems 
to be the wearer of an iron crown. 
The descriptions of the general 
appearance and effects of the eclipse 
are of course the most interesting 
to unscientific readers. 


Hatr-Hour RECREATIONS IN PoPULAR 
Science. No.1. Strange Discoveries 
Respecting the Aurora, and Recent 
Solar Researches. By Richard A, 
Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S., author of Zhe 
Sun, Other Worlds than Ours, etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 


This, as implied in the title, is the 
first of a series of papers on subjects 
of modern science by various well- 
known writersin that department. It 
is expected to publish one such “ re- 
creation ” every month, at the price 
of twenty-five cents, which would 
seem to be enough, or $2 50a year. 
Enough, at least, it will be for the 
speculations of such men as Mill, 
Spencer, Huxley, and Darwin, who 
are promised among the “eminent 
European. scientists” in the pro- 
spectus. The present number, how- 
ever, is a very good one, having in 
it a great deal of information, some 
valuable suggestions, and no hum- 
bug; and the next will be, perhaps, 
even better, as it will contain an 
explanation of the wonderful mo- 
dern discovery know as “ Spectrum 
Analysis.” 

Hatr-Hours wiTH MopeERN SCIENTISTS 
—Huxley, Barker, Stirling, Cope, Tyn- 
dall. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. 
Chatfield & Co. 1871. 


We have in this a publication 
somewhat similar to the Ha/f-Hour 
Recreations noticed above; there 
are, however, five numbers instead 
of one bound up together. It 
might be said of them, as of other 
such, that their facts and strictly 
physical theories are interesting, 
and their philosophical ones rather 
otherwise. Professors Barker and 
Tyndall furnish the best papers of 
the five, particularly the latter, who 
is a thoroughly scientific man, hav- 
ing, besides his talent, the great 
advantage of prudence, 
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LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS AND PRo- 
PHETS. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. New York: Holt & Williams. 
This: collation of Rabbinical and 

Mohammedan legends has_ been 

made with great judgment and 

taste. The legends are very curi- 
ous and interesting, some of them 
very poetic and beautiful. The 
book is one of very great value to 
the scholar, and most entertaining 
and amusing for the general reader. 


CHRISTIAN FREE SCHOOLS. The Subject 
Discussed by the Rt. Rev. Bernard J. 
McQuaid, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. 
At Rochester, N.Y. (New York: For 
sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

We can only call attention to this 
important pamphlet at present, 
hoping to take up the subject in 
earnest at a future time. The pam- 
phlet is replete with important tes- 
timonies of statesmen and Protes- 
tant ministers, which make it very 
serviceable to those who wish to 
write or speak on the same subject. 


WALKs IN Rome. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare. New York: George Routledge 
& Sons, 416 Broome Street. 1871. 


This, in a qualified sense, is a read- 
able and valuable guide to the Eter- 
nal City. It contains a great deal 
of information about the historic 
sites of old Rome,a good deal about 
the galleries in which the intelli- 
gent Protestant visitor is supposed 
to be interested, and something also 
about the restaurants, livery stables, 
etc., to which it would be rash to 
assume that he is indifferent. It 
likewise contains a good deal about 
the churches and holy places, giv- 
ing some interesting facts, together 
with various remarks and stories 
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characterized by the usual dense ig- 
norance and stupidity as to the dog- 
mas and practices of the Catholic 
Church which may be said to be 
the special glory of the “ reformed” 
Anglo-Saxon. The principal value 
of such commonplace productions 
is that they suggest the necessity 
of having a good manual on a some- 
what similar plan for the use of 
people who really want to see and 
understand Rome when they visit it, 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA. Compiled and ar 
ranged by Bayard Taylor. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 
This is another volume of the // 

lustrated Library of Travel and Ex- 
ploration series, and is nearly all 
taken up with Palgrave’s narrative 
of his travels in Arabia. It is well 
illustrated. 


LITTLE JAKEY. By Mrs. S. H. De Kroyft. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


A simple story and a sad one of 
the short yet not uneventful life of a 
little German, an inmate of the New 
York Institution for the Blind. It 
is written in a pleasing and unaffect- 
ed style. 


AunT FANNy’S PRESENT; or, The Book 
of Fairy Tales. 

WoopLanD CorTraGE, and Other Tales. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 


We recommend these neat little 
volumes with pleasure to those 
about to select books for their chil- 
dren. 


P. F. CUNNINGHAM announces as in 
press: Marian Howard; or, Trials and 
Triumphs. The Divine Life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary: Being an Abridgment of 
the Afystical City of God. Life of St. 
Augustin, Doctor of the Universal Church, 











